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Three shot 
dead at 
S. African 
funeral 

Three mounters at the funeral of a 
13- year-old boy in a black township 
near Pretoria were killed when 
South African police fired at the. 
crowd. 

However, there were no problems 
at another funeral — thfc one for 
three coloured youths hilled in the 
Cape peninsula by police who hid in 
a decoy tony. 

Meanwhile, the house of a white 
former rugby- star who has support- 
ed multi-racial sport was destroyed 
by fire in Port Elizabeth. Page 3 

Typhoon kills .54 

At least 54 people were killed when 
Typhoon Dot struck the Philip- 
pines. Gusts reaching 150mph de- 
molished homes and caused mud 
slides and flash floods. - 

• 95 police injured 

Japanese demonstrators protesting 
against plans to build a second run- 
way at Tokyo's Narita airport 
fought with police, injuring 95 offi- 
cers. At least 240 pr otes t ers were 
arrested. 

Afghan-Soviet swap 

Afghan guerrillas claim they ex- 
changed two Soviet soldiers for six 
imprisoned rebels on August 24 - 
the first swap involving Soviet 
troops. 

Uganda peace ‘close’ 

Kenyan IVesident Daniel arap Moi, 
who is hearfingtalks b etwee n Ugan- 
dan rebels mil the. Kampala Gov- 
ernment, said be hopes this week’s 
talks will bringpeace to Uganda 
after 20 years of violence. 
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Elders 
poised to 
bid for 
Allied 

ELDERS IXL, Australian brewing, 
agricultural services and trading 
group, is expected to launch . Brit- 
ain's biggest ever takeover bid to? 
day with a £L75bn (£2.47bn) offer 
for Allied-Lyons, the food and 
drinks conglomerate. There were 
doubts last night whether Elders, 
with a market valuation of about a 
quarter that of Allied, had suc- 
ceeded in its six-week search for in- 
ternational partners to join in the 
bid.E*ige2Q 

EUROPEAN Monetary System: 
Most currencies were stronger from 
the previous week, reflecting con- 
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India opens N-plant 


India began operating an experi- 
mental fast breeder nuclear reactor 
at 3Wtp*irVhTB near Madras. Onty 
m'j the U& and a few European coun- 
" tries have such reactors. 

— 17 kiHed In Sri Lanka 

At least 17 people, including II Ta- 

m3 separatist guerrillas, were 

killed in ethnic violence in Sri Lan- 
ka’s northern and eastern provinces 
• ■ during the weekend. 

Korean boat sunk 

' The South Korean Navy says it 
sank a North Korean boat that was 
allegedly spying off the port of 
Posan. 

Xtim court bombed 

A bomb exploded in Luxembourg’s 
- justice building, an office 

but causing no injuries. Police have 
reported 11 bomb attacks in Luxem- 
bourg this year. 

Luggage bomb study 

A UJS. Congressional committee 
urged the Federal Aviation Admin-, 
istratjon, America’s air travel 
watchdog body, to speed up efforts 
to develop equipment to detect ex- 
plosives in luggage. The FAA said it 
would take more than two years to 
develop better devices. 

NeW UK coal union 

The new Union of Democratic 
Mineworkers in Britain will begin a 
nationwide campaign to replace the 
National Union of Mineworkers, 

■ which it defeated in regional elec- 
tions in Nottinghamshire and South 
Derbyshire. Paged 

British hold trawler 

The British Royal Navy has de- 
tained a Spanish trawler off the 
. coast of Scotland and charged its 
captain with fishing illegally in 
British waters. 

. Arms deal opposed 

Israeli Prime AC ulster Shimon 
Peres said proposed US. arms sale 
to Jordan would be unacceptable to 
his government even if Congress re- 
* ‘ duced the scope and speed of the 
weapons delivery. 

Sackings revoked 

. ‘ Liverpool City Council leaders 

- - agreed to withdraw dismissal no- 

tices that were issued last month to 
31,000 employees because of the 
City's budgetary crisis. Page 6 


tinned dollar weakness. Disap- 
pointing economic and further 
central h ank intervention de- 
pressed the US. currency. Conse- 
quently the D-Mark improved, al- 
though that appeared to put no 
pressure on the weaker members. 
The Belgian franc remained the 
weakest currency but improved suf- 
ficiently to allow a half-point cot in 
the discount rate to 9 per cent The 
Italian Era showed little initial reac- 
tion to the rpgrgnafaVm nf tTio I talian 
Government.’ 7 -' 

The chart shows the two constraints 
on European Monetary System ex- 
change rates. The upper grid, based 
on the weakest currency in the sys- 
tem, defines the cross rates from 
which no currency (except the lira) 
may move more than 25$ per cent 
The lower chart gives each curren- 
cy's divergence from its "central 
rate* against the European Curren- 
cy Unit (ECU), itself a basket of Eu- 
ropean currencies. 

TOKYO: The Nikkei Dow Jones in- 
dex closed on Saturday 42.47 points 
up at 13,015.69- 

YEN bond futures trading drew a 
flood of contracts at its opening in 
Tokyo on Saturday. Page 23 

JAPANESE banks are pressing the 
Ministry of Finance to relax its reg- 
ulations on lending to countries 
that have rescheduled their debts 
after last week’s US. initiative cm 
easing the debt crisis. Page 23 

EUROBONDS: Mare than SlObn in 
floating-rate notes have been called 
before maturity this year, com- 
pared with less than SIbn in 1984, 
because borrowers see present fine 
Kargins as a chance to refinance 
more cheaply. Page 21 

BANQUE Nationals de Paris, 
France's largest bank, is to enter 
the Turkish market through a joint 
venture with Akbank, Turkey’s 
lo ading privately owned bank. The 
venture, 49 per cent-owned by BNP, 
will concentrate on trade financing. 
Phge21 

LEYLAND, UK bus manufacturers 
consortium, whose bid for the re- 
newal of Bangkok’s bus system was 
blocked by the Thai Government, 
hag submitted a new oiler worth 
less than a quarter of the original 
£38Sm (S542m) deal. Page 20 

AMR, parent of American Airlines, 
the second biggest US. earner, lift- 
ed third-quarter net earnings from 
$78fim last year to $87 -3m and 
achieved a significant 182 per cent 
increase in revenue passenger 
miles. Page 21 ■ 

WANG Laboratories, US. office 
equipment manufacturer, produced 
a profit of $7m in the first three 
months of its fiscal year after a 
SI 09m loss in the previous quarter, 
and said it was cautiously optimis- 
tic for 1986. Page 23 


Volcker to press 
U.S. banks over 
Third World debt 


BY PAUL TAYLOR IN NEW ORLEANS 

MR PAUL VOLCKER, chairman of 
"the US. Federal Reserve Board, 
will today urge support from Ameri- 
can bankers for the Third World 
debt plan presented by Mr James 
Baker, the Treasury Secretary. 

Mr Volcker has a private 
meeting with the group of bankers 
to make his as part of an appar- 
ent effort to win support for the 
three-part Baker proposals put for- 
ward at the Intern ational Monetary 
Fund (IMF} meeting in Seoul this 

ywnnfh 

They include a request that com- 
mercial banks pTovide about S20bn 
over the next three years in addi- 
tional loans to less developed 
countries. 

Mr Volcker will also addrptyy the 
Association of American Bankers 
In New Orleans. 

Mr Jim Cairns, president of the 
People National Bank of Washing- 
ton and outgoing president of the 
association which represents most 
of the nation's 14,000 commercial - 1 
banks, said the meeting would »ien 
indude members of the Association 
of Reserve City Banks (ARCB) wuuu 

which represents most of the lead- leal about the request for adHfHnnwi 
ing money centre banks. lending to Third World nations, ar- 



Mr Paul Volcker 
Many banks remain deeply scept- 


guing that credit problems in the 
energy, property and agricultural 
sectors of the UjS. demand equal or 
greater attention. 

While Mr Cairns the associa- 
tion would not be putting forward a 
formal response to the Baker initia- 
tive at the meeting, he ^ 1 °° Indicat- 
ed that many smaller banks would 
like to see some direct linkage be- 
tween new lending to debtor na- 
tions and the domestic credit 
difficulties. 

He noted: There are lots of paral- 
lels between agriculture concerns 
we have and international Tending 
concerns we have.* He suggested 
that association members might be 
more receptive to the Baker plan if 
they believed it would lead to high- 
er purchases of US. products, in- 
cluding agricultural commodities. 

Behind those doubts lies the long- 
standing rivalry between the na- 
tion’s small bankers and the lead- 
ing money-centre banks, which 
hold about 85 per cent of US. loans 
to less developed countries. Many 
smaller US. banks have been re- 
ducing their exposure in recent 
years and generally view the prob- 
lem as one for the majors. 


Commonwealth struggles 
for unity over S. Africa 


BY ROBERT MAUTHNER, DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENT, IN NASSAU 


COMMONWEALTH leaders were 
yesterday' painfully inching their 
way towards a declaration on South 
Africa that would paper over the 
fiTTidam«n»wi disa gree ment be- 


tween Mrs Margaret Thatcher, the 
British P rime Minister, and most of 


lier " 4tTr coBeagnes ~ ~on~ economic; 
sanctums. - - 

Strenuous attempts were being 
made at the luxurious country dub 
“retreat* at Lyford Cay, some 17 
miles from Nassau, where the lead- 
ers g at hered over the weekend, to 
find a form of words that would pre- 
vent an open show ci disunity. 

The effort made by some of the 
African “frontline* states, Indi a, 
Australia and Canada to avoid an 
open. clash with Britain has been 
one erf the outstanding features of 
♦hfe confe ffimy, which has now en- 
tered its fifth day. 

The main protagonists in the 

moves to find an acceptable ba si s 
for compr o mise were Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, the Prime Minister of In- 
dia, and Mr Brian Mnlronsy, the 
Canadian Premier. The two leaders, 
who were representing a four- 
nation group which also included 
7 »mhia and Australia, met Mrs 


Thatcher twice for a total Qf six 
hours on Saturday. 

It is becoming increasingly dear 
that Mrs Thatcher, while accepting 
the creation of a Commonwealth li- 
aison committee of “wise men", 
which would attempt to promote a 
dialogue', between the 'Pretoria re- 
gime And leaders of the blade com- 
munity, will refuse to modify her 
position on farther economic 
sanctions. 

The problem all along has been to 
take acc ount of that position, with- 
out forcing the majority of other 
states, which favour sanctions, to 
flhwndfm their stand. 

The manner in which this is like- 
to be achieved is now becoming 
arer. The document will certain- 
ly start with a ringing call for the 
abolition of apartheid and the insti- 
tution of genuine democracy in 
South Africa. 

It is likely to go on with the an- 
nouncement of the setting up of a 
Co mm onwealth group to promote a 
dialogue between the wirite- 
dontinated regime and the black 
population in South Africa. 

The problem of sanctions^ how- 
ever, will be fudged. Instead of list- 
ing new economic sanctions, the 


document will probably ennfinp it- 
self to enumerating the sanctions 
already applied by Britain and oth- 
er member states. There include an 
arms and ofl embargo and the cut- 
ting of sporting, cultural. and miK- 
tarjr ties. The declaration is akp 
fifayytomake^elear that every 
member state is free to introduce 
whatever sanctions, including 
economic measures, it ap- 
propriate. 

There can be no doubt that such 
an outcome would be a disappoint- 
ment to most of the Commonwealfe. 
states. At least one, Nigeria, has 
threatened that failure by Britain to 
endorse ec o n omi c sanctions would 
lead to a further deterioration of 
the already tense relations between 
the two countries affecting, in par- 
ticular, trade, investment and the 
repayment of debts. 

The US. has kept a dose eye on 
the conference. A senior US. offi- 
cial based in London, with the sta- 
tus erf diplomatic observer at the 
conference, has told representa- 
tives of the African front-line states 
that they could not expect the US. 
to bail them out if sanctions against 
South Africa had an adverse effect 
on their own economies. 


Fernizzi leads move to reshape 
ownership of Montedison 


BY ALAN FREEDMAN IN WLAN 

SIG RAUL GARDINI, managing di- 
rector of Ferruzzi, the privately 
Vioid Italian agribusiness concern, 
is likely to emerge at the head of a 
group controlling the largest share- 
holding in Montedison, Italy’s lead- 
ing chemicals company, as a result 
of a complex series of deals now be- 
ing planned. 

The transactions under prepara- 
tion by business leaders in Milan 
would see Sig GardinTs shareholder 
group subscribing much of a 
L400bn (S225m) rights issue for 
Montedison next spring, thus lifting 
its stoke to between 15 and 20 per 
ceit 

That move would represent a key 
rfrang g in the map of Italian indus- 
trial power. At present, Montedis- 
on’s biggest shamlmMaf is Gemma, 

financial vehicle that hnM< 17 j. 
per cent <rf the chemicals group and 
is owned by teabag members of the 
country’s financial establishment, 
instating the Agneffi family of Fiat 
and the Pirelli groups. 

Femnzi is bated in Ravenna. Its 


interests include Europe's biggest 
sugar operations, (including 40 per 
cent of France’s Beghin-Say), and 
some 2iim acres of land in Italy, the 
UjS. and Tatin America. Although 
the group has never published a 
balance sheet, its annual turnover 
is LUMXKJbn, making it fee third 
largest private-sector company in 
Italy after Fiat and Montedison and 
bigger in turnover than either Pirel- 
li or Olivetti. 

Ferruzzi has a declared direct 

stake in Montedison of Just under 2 
per cent, but it has been learned 
that SSg Gardini has already been 
granted fby confidential written 
agree men t) control of a sharehold- 
ing consortium feat owns about 10 
per cent of the nhominni* group. 
There has been- nwirh speculation 
in Italy recently about a possible al- 
liance between Sig Gardini and Sig 
Mario Sdumbenri, Montedison’s 
chairman. 

The question of who actually con- 
trols Montedison has been unclear 
since fee start ofthe summer, when 


Sig Schimbemi incurred the wrath 
of Fiat and other members of the 
Gemma group by control of 
fee Bi-Invest financial and industri- 
al group against the wishes of 
Gemma. 

Sig Schimbemi evidently felt 
strong erwugh to break with Gemi- 
na and its backers because: 

9 Sig Gardini gave Sig Schimbemi 
his backing for the ambitious indus- 
trial restructuring plan which the 
Montedison chairman, has been 
pushing through; 

• US. institutional i nv e s to r s who 
parti cip a ted in fee placing last 
spring of more than a third of 
Montedison's shares (that valued' 
at S250m) also gave Sig Schimbemi 
their informal backing. 

• Dr Enrico Cucria, the eminence 
grise at Mediobanca,, the Milan 
merchant bank that has 1 L 8 per 
fwit. of G earing and separately 7.2 
per cent erf Montedison, is under- 
stood to have given his blessing to 

Continued on Page 20 
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Ministers 
facing 
pressure 
for Treaty 
reforms 

By Quentin Peel In Brussels 

FEY? Foreign Ministers will be 
urged today to give new impetus to 
the exercise to revise their founding 
Treaty of Rome, with just six weeks 
before they have to present an 
agreement to fee next Community 
summit meeting. 

Officials in Brussels fear feat 
without decisive action on the direc- 
tion that reforms should take, there 
will be no deal to put forward in De- 
cember. 

A plethora of proposals for treaty 
amendment have been presented in 


the past week by many of the mem- 
ber states to streamline EEC deci- 
sion-making, extend the powers of 
fee European Parliament, and 
move the Community into new 
areas of operation. 

Today’s .meeting in Luxembourg 
of the full inter-governmental con- 
ference, involving the Foreign Min- 
isters of fee Ten, as well as Spain 
and Portugal, will be asked to give 
dear guidance on the sort of 
amendments to be pursued and the 


priority areas they should concen- 
trate on. 

Key proposals concerning deci- 
sion-making have come from 
France and fee European Commis- 
sion, while Italy, West Germany; 
France and the Commission have 
all put forward plans to give more 
authority to fee European Parlia- 
ment 

A big surprise in fee past week 
baa been fee dtcMwi of Denmark, 
hitherto the staunchest opponent of 
any amamlTnpnt to fee founding 
treaty, to put forward its own sug- 
gestions for improvements. How- 
ever, none would involve real 
changes in the power structure of 
the European institutions, concen- 
trating on new areas of interest like 
technology and the environment 

The UK- and Greece, the other 
two dissidents who voted against 
.the original decision in Milaw last 
June to hold a full-scale treaty con- 
ference, have kept silent on formal 
amendments, while vigorously de- 
bating fee proposals of fee rest 

The Netherlands has come for- 
ward with plans to extend the ad- 
ministrative powers of the Euro- 
pean Commission, and to reduce its 
numbers to 12 - one per member 
state after Spain and Portugal join 
in January. 

The Commission itself has put 
forward the most comprehensive 
package of proposals, including 
ways erf bringing new areas erf oper- 
ation - high technology promotion, 
the environment, and further action 
to help the poorest member states 
ca t ch up with the rest - into fee 
Treaty of Rome. 

Belgium wants a passage in the 

Continued on Page 20 


Italians may 
^construct 
e coalition 



THERE WERE signs last night that 
a solution might be on the way for 
Italy’s political crisis, after a week- 
end that saw a diplomatic initiative 
by the US, and intense consulta- 
tions by political leaders in Rome. 

President Sig Francesco Cossiga 
is expected today to ask Sig Bettino 
Craxi, the caretaker Prime Minis- 
ter, to form a new government Sig 
Craxi resigned on Thursday after 
the Republican Party pulled out of 
his coalition in protest against the 
Prime Minister’s handling of the 
Achille Laur o affair. 

On Saturday, Italy and the US. 
patched the deep rift in their rela- 
tions caused by the affair, thanks to 
a warm and conciliatory letter to 
Sig Craxi from President Ronald 
Reagan. Mr John Whitehead, the 
US. deputy Secretary of State, de- 
livered the letter and in a two-hour 
meeting wife Sig Craxi, helped to 
soothe fee Italian Government’s 
badly ruffled feelings over the 
harsh words the US. had used 
about it in the past few days. 

Sig Craxi now looks set to go to 
New York later this week for Thurs- 
day’s meeting of the leaders of in- 
dustrial powers that President Rea- 
gan has called in preparation for 
his meeting next month wife Mr 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader. 

On Friday, Sig Craxi made 
known that he would not go to the 
meeting unless there was a halt to 
the sharp criticism of fee I talian 


Many Egyptians remain angry 
about fee IIS. interception 10 
days ago of the Egyptian airliner 
carrying the Palestinian hijack- 
ers of the Italian cruise liner, 
Achille Laura. Mr John White- 
head, President Reagan's envoy 
mil meet Egyptian President 
Mubarak today to discuss ten- 
sion between fee countries over 
the incident. Page 2 

Government that Washington and 
the U.S. press were making after 
the Italian decision last weekend to 
allow Mr Abu Abbas, the Palestini- 
an leader, to leave Italy. 

Mr Abu Abbas was brought to 
Italy aboard the Egyptair Boeing 
intercepted by US. jets. In his let- 
ter, Mr Reagan told Sig Craxi feat 
be was anxious' to hear his point of 
view on the summit with fee Soviet 
leader. Mr Reagan said that despite 
the differences they had had in the 
past week, “which we have tackled 
in an open and friendly way," the 
two men shared “basic commit- 
ments on the need to respond wife 
firmness to fee challenges of inter- 
national terrorism.” 

He added: “1 want you to know 
that I never had any doubt that 
your government would rapidly 
prosecute the hijackers of the 
Achille Lauro." 

Continued on Page 20 


Channel link stake 
by British Telecom 


BY USA WOOD IN LONDON 

BRITISH TELECOM is to take a 
stake in the Euroroute consortium, 
one of the rival groups applying to 
build a fixed link across the Chan- 
nel between T?ngi»nH and France. 

BT said yesterday its limited 
stake would represent about 10 per 
cent of the initial investment 
However, if the Euroroute consor- 
tium receives approval for its 
scheme, additional funding will be 


needed, thereby reducing the pro- 
portion of our investment* 

BT declined to say how much its 
investment would be. Details are 
expected to be announced later this 
week. 

BT is interested in the telecom- 
munications aspects of a cross- 
channel link. It could provide a 


route for extra cables to Europe at a 
time of increasing congestion in fee 


international telecommunications 
b usiness 

Euroroute, fee major rival con- 
sortium to The Channel Tunnel 
Group, is led in the UK by Trafalgar 
House with other British sharehol- 
ders including Associated British 
Ports, Barclays Bank, British Ship- 
builders and British SteeL Its. pro- 
ject, which combines a bridge and 
tunnel road scheme, has afinal esti- 
mated cost erf £Om. The Channel 
Tunnel Group scheme is for a bored 
rail tunnel with traffic being carri- 
ed across on shuttles. Two other 
schemes are also likely to be 
submitted. 

Applications to build the link are 
to be submitted to fee British and 
French governments by October 31. 
If the schedule is kept fee winner 
will be announced in mid-January, 
and work started by autumn 1987. 
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What’s the big 
attraction? 

Is it Bristol^ rapidly expanding . 
high technology base? Or our 
highly skilled workforce? Or the 
pulling power of a major financial 
centre with excellent road, rail and 
air links? Or the allure of our 
beautiful environment? Of course, 
it’s a combination of factors. How 
else could Bristol attract all these 
top companies? 

For further forceful aiguments, 
contact Mike West, Bristol’s 
Director of Economic Development. 

U3[SliSlt2)[L 

The attraction is magnetic 

Bristol Economic Development Office, 
Brunei House, St. George’s Road, 
Bristol BS1 5UY. 

Td (0272) 291620 Telex: 449714BRIEDO G 
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Egypt waits for 
U.S. message 
as tension grows 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


EGYPTIAN officials are hoping 
that Mr John Whitehead, the 
U.S. envoy who arrived in Cairo 
yesterday from Italy, is bring- 
ing a message from President 
Ronald Reagan which will de- 
fuse the mounting pressure on 
President Mubarak's govern- 
ment. 

About 1,500 students fought 
a running battle with police 
at the weekend at Ein Shams 
university in the wake of the 
Achille Lauro hijack, and 
demousirations have called for 
an end to ties with Israel and 
the U.S. and criticised the presi- 
dent’s pro-Western stand. 

Mr Whitehead’s meeting with 
President Mubarak today will 
reveal whether be carries a 
message that can assuage the 
deep hurt felt by most 
Egyptians over the U.S. inter- 
ception of the Egyptian airliner 
carrying the Palestinian 
hijackers. 

President Mubarak decided 
not to cancel a scheduled visit 
to Beni Suef yesterday to 
inaugurate some farm projects 
and to address a political rally, 
as an indication of the humilia- 


Syria and Jordan renew 
talks on reconciliation 


BY LOUIS FARES IN DAMASCUS 


THE FIRST train for 18 
months travelled between 
Damascus and Amman at the 
weekend as the Prime Ministers 
of Syria and Jordan arrived in 
Riyadh for a second round of 
reconciliation talks. 

Mr Aqif Ismail, Dire: tor 
General of the Hijaz railway, 
said that from now on one 
train will transport cargo every 
week " according to the com- 
mon wish of the two countries.” 
Cargo capacity was about 300 
tons, and more trips could be 
added 

Saudi officials said the Arab 
League sponsored talks between 
Prime Minister Zeid Rlfa'i of 
Jordan and Prime Minister 
Abdel-Rauf al-Kasm of Syria, 
would be attended by Saudi 
Arabian Crown Prince Abdullah 
Ibn Abdulaziz, Prince Saud al- 
Faisal, Saudi Foreign Minister. 
Mr Chedi Klibi, League Secre- 


tary General. 

Arab diplomats said there 
appeared to be encouraging 
signs of a desire by both 
countries to boost bilateral 
trade and end propaganda war- 
fare. They said it was signi- 1 
cant that Isam al-Na'ib, Syrian | 
Minister of State, attended Fri- 
day’s funeral in Amman of Mr 
Abdul-Mune'eb al-Rifa’i, a for- 
mer Jordanian Prime Minister 
and uncle of the present govern- 
ment leader. 

Mr Nail) was the first senior 
Syrian official to visit Jordan for 
several years. The usually 
well-informed Jeddah-based 
newspaper Ash-sbarq al-Awsat. 
said Jordan's February accord 
with the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation (PLG) for a nego- 
tiated Middle East peace, which 
Syria describes as capitulatory, 
would top the agenda for the 
talks. 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


tion still felt by Egypt 

Since the signing of the 
Camp David accords with Israel 
in 1978 Egypt has been a keen 
ally of the US. and receives 
some $ 2 bn a year in- aid. 
Observers believe that neither 
country can risk a major rift 
but Egyptians feel that the 
initiative for reconciliation now 
lies with the U.S. 

When President Mubarak 
came to power in October 1981, 
after the assassination by 
Islamic fundamentalists of 
President Anwar Sadat, he 
promoted himself as being 
strongly against corruption. His 
efforts to democratise the 
country are today reflected in a 
vibrant opposition Press. 

Many Egyptians now believe 
that, despite bis integrity, he 
may not be up to the job 
during a period of economic 
and political instability. 

The strong man whom 

observers see as an obvious 
contender for leadership is 
Field Marshal Halim Abu 

Ghazaleb, the Minister of 

Defence. Like Mubarak, Mr 
Ghazaleh is a staunch supporter 
of the U.S. 


Gemayel 
angered by 
role of rival 
Christians 

By Nora Bowtany in Beirut 

PRESIDENT Amin Gemayel 
of Lebanon has signalled his 
displeasure to Mr Hafez 
Assad, the Syrian leader, 
about the involvement of rival 
Christian leaden in talks 
about (he future of Lebanon. 

Gemayel indicated his 
approval of a daft plan for 
ending die war in Lebanon 
and a power-sharing formula 
favouring the Christian side 

after his ninth summit meet- 
ing with Mr Assad which 
ended at the weekend. In 
spite of assurances front the 
Syrians that no ride deals 
would be concluded with 
Lebanese adversaries, how- 
ever, Mr Gemayel privately 
objected to the attention they 
were getting In Damascus. 

His meeting with Presi- 
dent A ssad and Abdel Halim 
Khaddam, the Syrian vice 
president, were proceeded by 
consultations with representa- 
tives of Lebanon's three ™n«r» 
warlords. A blueprint for an 
agreement baa been thrashed 
out for final approval next 
week by Christian militia 
commander Elle Hobeika. 
Shiite leader Mr Nahib Beni 
and Druze chieftain Mr 
Wattd Jumblatt in Damas- 
cus. 

Fighting in Christian areas, 
last week, triggered by inter- 
Christian feuding over a pos- 
sible Syrian military role 
here, was hushed up and 
appears to have stalled any 
prompt application of the 
plan. 

Leftwfng Lebanese leaders, 
considered dose to Syria, 
have said that prior to any 
serious peacemaking efforts, 
a “ cleaning up " operation in- 
side Palestinian guerrilla 
camps south of Beirut trill get 
underway. 

Militia sources disclosed 
that Lebanese militia groups 
under Syrian control win be 
asked to undertake the task 
Of Hl y t yming Hi« camps as a 
prelude to other moves. 

President Gemayel, who 
flew to New York on Satur- 
day to address the United 
Nations General Assembly, 
will stop in Damascus on Us 
way back to Beirut. 

He has complained to 
Syrian officials that while he 
was the “Godfather ” of 
Lebanon's Syrian option last 
year, they were conferring 
with his opponents, who he 
described as “ newcomers.” 


Christian Democrats regroup in Rhineland 


BY RUPERT CORNWELL IN BONN 


WEST GERMANY’S Christian 
Democrats (GDU) this weekend 
made two important moves to 
shore up its wavering fortunes 
in the country’s most populous 
state of North Rhine West- 
phalia, which could have an 
important bearing on the 
federal elections in early 1987. 

The Rhineland CDU which, 

' with 13S,00tf paid-up members, 

' is the largest such organisation 
of any West German state, 
elected a new leader, the 
energetic 43-year-old Herr 
Dieter Pfitzhofen, the mayor of 
KrefWd. At the same time it' 
voted overwhelmingly to merge 
itself with the CDU party in 
neighbouring Westphalia, a 
decision which should become 
fact by next March. 


The overhaul, aimed to 
breathe new life Into the party 
in a state which represents 
around a third of rest 
Germany's electorate comes 
five months after CfcxSdan 
Democrats suffued their worst 
defeat in a North Rhine West- 
phalia state election. 

The party saw its share of 
the vote there fall by nearly 
7 per cent on May 12 to barely 
36 per cent By winning an 
unprecedented 52.1 per cent, 
Herr Johannes Ran, the state’s 
prime minister, not only gave 
the Social Democrats un- 
hampered control, but also 
established himself as the 
SFD’s next candidate designate 
for the chancellorship in Bonn. 

Part of the blame for the 
disaster was pinned on Herr 


Bernhard Worms, the some- 
what colourless outgoing leader 
of the Rhineland CDU, whom 
Herr Ptttzhofen now replaces. 
But at least as much of the 
responsibility. It was widely 
argued, lay with the anomalous 
Structure of the party in the 
state, and the Inherent rivalry 
between the two CDU organisa- 
tions in the Rhineland itself, 
and in Westphalia. 

At the weekend congress Jn 
DOsseldorf. Herr Ptttzhofen 
implicitly attacked the CDU-led 
Government in Bonn, under 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl, for 
giving undue attention to 
states where the CDU was al- 
ready solidly in power, at the 
expense of those, like North 
Rhine Westphalia on which it 
should be concentrating for the 
next election. 


But he carefully left open 
the delicate mutter of who 
would lead the new single party 
organisation in the state, a 
position whose bolder will 
automaically become a key 
force to be reckoned with In 
national CDU politics. 

The choice ties In effect be- 
tween Herr Ptttzhofen and the 
Westphalian party leader, Herr 
Kurt Biedenkopf, a lawyer who 
is no friend of Herr Kohl, and 
whom the Chancellor unsuccess- 
fully tried to shift to the presi- 
dency of the EEC Commission 
in Brussels in 1984. Both have 
signalled in the last few days 
that if chosen to head a united 
State party with some 270,000 
members, they would seek a 
considerably larger measure of 
influence in Bonn as welL 



Reagan outlines wider summit agenda 


BY REGINALD DALE, US. EDITOR IN WASHINGTON 


PRESIDENT Ronald Reagan 
has issued a reminder that the 
success of his summit meet- 
ing with Mr Mikhail Gorbachev, 
the Soviet leader, next month 
i does not just hinge on progress 
, on arms control. 

Moscow must also he ready 
to change its behaviour in a 
wide range of other areas, from 
human rights at borne to “armed 
intervention and subversion” 
around the world, he suggested 
in his weekly radio broadcast 

His remarks followed 
criticism that the Administra- 
tion has so far allowed Mr 
Gorbachev to dictate the main 
thrust of the summit agenda by 
focusing the spotlight on Mr 
Reagan’s Star Wars space de- 
fence programme. 

'While reaffirming the im- 
portance of drastic reductions 
In nuclear weapons. Mr Reagan 
said: 'True peace must be based 
on more than jost reducing the 


Soviet industrial output grew 
by 3.7 per cent In the first 
three quarters of the year but 
oQ production Is down by 
4 per cent over the same 
period in 1984, writes Patrick 
Cockburo in Moscow. 

Gas output at 473bn metres 
is 10 per cent up, but overall 
growth is still patchy and 


means of waging war.” 

“It must address the farces 
of tension that provoke man to 
take up arms. True peace is 
based on self determination, re- 
spect for individual and human 
rights, open and honest com- 
munications.” 

Whether the summit would 
help to guarantee “ a safe path 
into the 21st century” would 
depend on Moscow’s willingness 
to modify its worldwide conduct 


below the 4 per cent target 
which Mr Mikhail 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader, 
says he needs to meed the 
demands of investment, 
defence and consumption. 

Steel production was down 
lm tonnes at 116m, but coal 
output was np by 7m tonnes 
at 542m. 


and the treatment of. its own 
citizens, as well as restrain its 
arms build up, he said. 

Mr Reagan's comments were 
intended to set the tone for a 
twoday visit to New York, 
starting on Wednesday. On 
Thursday he is to deliver a 
major speech to the United 
Nations General Assembly and 
bold consultations with five 
other Allied leaders in a 
Western M mini summit “ to 


prepare for bis encounter with 
Mr Gorbachev. 

• Mr Mikhail Gorbachev meets 
Warsaw Pact allies in Sofia 
this week for a summit at which 
the Communist military alliance 
will co-ordinate policy towards 
the West ahead of next month's 
superpower summit in Geneva. 

In line vtfth East Bloc prac- 
tice on such occasions, no pre- 
cise date has been announced 
for the Sofia summit But 
sources said it could be held on 
October 22 and 23. 

At the end of their meeting 
the seven Communist leaders 
are expected to issue a joint 
communique urging the U.S. to 
reply to Mr Gorbachev’s recent 
proposal for a joint cut of 50 
per cent in long-range nuclear 
weapons. 

Western diplomats also . 
expect the Pact to condemn the 
U.S. Strategic Defence Xnitia- i 
live (SDI) programme 


Hungary puts Western newspapers on sale 


BY LESLIE COUTT IN BERLIN 

HUNGARY has become the 
first Warsaw Pact country to 
put Western newspaper on 
Bale to the public. The move 
coincided with the holding of 
a major cultural conference in 
Budapest sponsored by Euro- 
pean Govern! ents to discuss the 
issue of a freer flow of infor- 
mation between Western and 
Eastern Europe. 

Hungarian officials said the 


decision to make Western news- 
papers available to ordinary 
citizens was not a temporary 
measure. It is to he expanded 
to include news stands in all 
major Hungarian cities. 

The newspapers which west 
an sale were the International 
Herald Tribune, the Times and 
Frankfurter AUgemetne which 
were previously available only 
at a few hotels catering to 


Westerners in Budapest. 

Western newspapers are read 
in Eastern Europe by a con- 
siderable number of high- 
ranking officials; but access to 
them by the public has been 
virtually non-existent in all 
countries except Poland, where 
they have been available in 
reading rooms. 

East European officials argue 
they do sot have sufficient hard 


currency to offer Western news- 
papers on news stands. Hungary, 
however, has taken this step at 
a time when it has suffered a 
fall is hard currency earning 
In East Germany Western 
newspapers are sold only at * 
few top hotels and West Ger- 
man newspapers are modh 
confiscated at the border and 
may not be mailed to Bast i 
Germans. 


Johannes Ban — . faring- new 
competition 


Chrysler 
union seeks 
extra cash 


By Terry Do di wor t b In New York 

TRADE UNION representative* 
of TtLOOO striking car wortero 
at Chrysler, the U-S- motor 
company, hardened up propo- 
sals at the weekend for special 
cash bonuses aimed at recover- 
ing lost wages from the salary 
cut-backs of the last five yean. < 

The new demands emerged ■ 
from a meeting between the top- 
level negotiating committee .of . 
the United Auto Workers 
(TJAW) and Chrysler’s 170- 
member workers^ council, wttfch 
represents shop-floor employees., ; 

Mr Owen Bteber, president of 
the UAW, was deliberately 
vague about the chum, but con- 
firmed the union would be. 
seeking “ extra money " as well: - 
as parity in wages and benefits 
with Ford and General Mb tors. 

The UAW is likely to ask for 
either one bonus payment or a 
series of staggered payments to 
make up for some of tier money 
lost in concessions made to the 
company in its financial erisfar • 
between 1979 and 1982. 

Hr Maher, who te also a 
Chrysler main board director— - 
a position he has temporarily 
vacated to lead the muon ne- £ 
gotiations — appears to be opti- f 
mistic that the five-day-old 
strike can soon be brought to 
an end after the resumption of 
talks today. 

Three key issues now seem to 
be dividing the two sides, apart 
from the bonus question. 
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In Nike’s case they used simple logic. 

As the world’s leading running-shoe manufacturer, parented in the USA, 
they knew exactly what a Nike-UK operation needed: fast and efficient 
distribution; a highly motivated workforce; keen local suppliers; and an 
environment which would appeal to relocated management personnel 
Nike looked at 6 sites, most of them near London. 

They chose Washington, Tyne and Wear. 

So how much of what they wanted did Washington give them? 

c . -»• .. ‘1 i i _ l — r 


turnover had doubled. So did the wo rkforc e . 
After 3 years, Nike sales were up 20-fold. 

The company is well embarked on a programme of 
expansion that wifi probably bring them to within panting dforawf of 
Adidas in the general sports-gear market. 

And they did it all from Washington, with the help of the best financia l 
package available to any development area in Britain. 

In the words of Managing Director, Brendan Foster: “The best thW 

A KT.Xa .A. .1 ; .1 .Tt 


For a start, they enjoy better distribution with lower overheads than Nike ever did was to set up their company in England; the second besi 

they’d get in central England. The local workforce is enthusiastic. thing they did was to set it up in Washington.” 

First-class suppliers are on their doorstep. Relocated personnel have If you J d like to learn what Nike learned, contact Norman Batchelor, 

all the advantages of lower cost housing and the extensive amenities y Washington Development Corporation, Usworth Hall, Washing to n, 

of the North East. V— j r~j Tyne & Wear. Telephone: (091) 416 3591.Telex 537210 DC WASH G. 

And that’s not alL Within 1 year of settling into Washington, Nike . \J / It will help your business to walk. Running comes later. 


And that’s not all Within I year of settling into Washington, Nike 


Washington. Profit from our experience 
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U.S. supports 
protests against 
Seoul torture 


BY STEVEN ft. BUTLER IN SEOUL 
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THE U.S. Government has lent 
i its weight publicly to protests in 
Seoul against the use of torture 
by the South Korean 
Government 

The Seoul protests led to the 
dentention on Saturday of Mr 
Kim Da e-Jung who was placed 
under house arrest for one day. 
This was to prevent him from 
participating in a joint news 
conference which he and Mr 
Kim Young-Sam, the opposition 
leader, called to denounce the 
use of torture. 

The U.S. had made known its 
“ serious concern " about two 
“deplorable incidents.” 

In August, agents of the 
National Security Planning 
Agency detained three journa- 
lists from the Dong-a Dbo, an 
outspoken daily newspaper, 
and beat them severely. 
Ostensibly, the journalists were 
being questioned because their 
paper ran an article one day 
ahead of the Government’s 
official announcement that a 
defecting Chinese pilot would 
be allowed to travel to Taiwan. 
The move was widely 
interpreted as an attempt to 
intimidate the paper. 

The second case involves a 


student activist, Mr Kim Kcm- 
Tae, currently in police custody. 
Mr Kim’s wife saw him by acci- 
dent at the Seoul prosecutor’s 
office, and reported that be was 
barely able to stand. He had 
been subjected to electric 
shocks, and a torture called 
“ roast chicken” Dissidents de- 
scribe this as “a process by 
which the victim is suspended 
by a pole under his arms which 
axe tied behind his knees, and 
force-fed pepper-laced water, 
then beaten repeatedly while 
spinning helplessly in the air.” 

Dissidents say many other 
political prisoners have been 
subjected to similar treatment. 
• South Korea sunk a North 
Korean boat early on Sunday 
morning off the south-east coast, 
accusing it of spying. 

General Chung Jin-Kwon, 
chairman of the joint chiefs of 
staff, said that the “ spy vessel ” 
was discovered. 13 miles north- 
east of the port of Pusan. It 
ignored an order to halt and 
opened fire while fleeing into 
the night 

The South Korean aimed 
forces gave chase for three 
hours before aircraft finally 
sank the boat 


Indonesia moves ‘illegal 
immigrants’ to prison camp 


BY KIERAN COOKE IN JAKARTA 


INDONESIA is moving more 
than 1,200 people, mostly of 
Chinese origin, to a detention 
camp in a remote island in the 
east of the country. Mr Ismail 
Saleh, the Justice Minister, 
said the Government did not 
intend to keep the people in 
captivity for the rest of their 
lives but they would be kept in 
detention until their country of 
origin accepted them. 


Many of those to be sent to 
the camp are Chinese born in 
Indonesia, who left the country 
in the late fifties and mid- 
sixties and went to China but 
later drifted back. About 4m of 
Indonesia's 160m population 
are Chinese and there have 
been periodic outbreaks of anti- 
Chinese feeling 
Indonesia broke off diplo- 
matic relations with China in 
the mid-sixties 
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Sino-Soviet 
talks end 
without 
progress 

By Robert Thomson In Peking 

TALKS on the normalisation, 
of relations between China 
and the Soviet Union have 
broken up, with China’s 
"three obstacles’* to normal 
relations still firmly in place, 
though the two sides yester- 
day released a conciliatory 
communique. 

The discussions, the seventh 
in a series of get-togethers, 
ended on Friday, and the 
Soviet special envoy, Mr 
L F. Ilyichev, left for Moscow 
yesterday after a two-week 
visit. 

China and the Soviet Union 
fell out 25 years ago over 
profound political, ideological 
and territorial differences. In 
the past two years, Slno- 
Soviet trade has increased 
markedly and China has been 
assiduously cultivating rela- 
tionships in Eastern Europe. 
.However, the Chinese say 
three obstacles must be 
removed before normal rela- 
tions can exist: Soviet sup- 
port for the Vietnamese occu- 
pation of Kampuchea, the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanis- 
tan, and the mass of Soviet 
troops on the Chinese border. 

The joint communique 
made no mention of any pro- 
gress on any of the obstacles. 
It said that the Chinese 
special envoy, Qian Qfchen, 
and Mr Ilyichev “continued 
their exchange on the ques- 
tion of normalisation of 
Sino-Soviet relations and on 
certain international issues.” 

. The two sides pointed out 
that there was an expansion 
of bilateral ties and contacts 
in many fields, and reaffirmed 
their readiness to further 
improve and develop their 
relations 
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South African debt meeting called 


-BY WILLIAM DULLFORCE IN GENEVA 


SOUTH AFRICA will meet its 
creditor banks in London on 
Wednesday for the first formal 
negotiation since it imposed a 
four-month moratorium on debt 
repayments at the end of 
August 

The meeting has been called 
by Dr Fritz Leutwiler. the 
former president . of the Swiss 
National Bank, who is acting as 
mediator: 

The one-day meeting will 
concentrate on technical details, 
according to a spokesman for 
Dr Leutwiler. It is unlikely to 
consider the political issues 
which have to be resolved 
before South Africa’s $24bn 
(fiTbn) debt can be re- 
structured and normal financial 
business resumed. 

Swiss bankers believe it will 
be extremely difficult in the 
present political climate to 
reach a settlement before the 
end of the year, when the pay- 
ments standstill is due to expire. 

Dr Leutwiler will explain on 
Wednesday how he envisages 
his mediating role. He said 
earlier that he did not see him- 
self merely as a “messenger 
boy " and that he hoped to 
achieve concrete results by the 
end of the year. 




Dr Leutwiler . - to outline 
mediating role 

Dr Chris Stals, South Africa's 
director general of finance and 
head of its standstill co-ordinat- 
ing committee, is expected to 
outline to the 29 creditors 
represented at the meeting 
proposals for managing the 
moratorium and possibly for 
making it more flexible. 

Bankers are looking for 
clarification of how South 


Africa intends to handle the 
large proportion of Interbank 
lending in the $14bn short-term 

debt. 

Other unclear points concern 
interest rates on the blocked 
loans. South Africa's position 
on the private sector debt and 
the coverage Pretoria ascribes 
to its moratorium. Some govern- 
ment notes and loans to the 
South African transport com- 
pany. have been repaid since 
the beginning of September. 

The nub of the matter 
remains the attitude of the U.S. 
banks which precipitated the 
South African moratorium, 
when they asked at short notice 
for large-scale repayments of 
their short-term loans. 

The U.S. banks acted under 
pressure from the domestic 
anti-apartheid movement, 
demonstrated in the withdrawal 
of deposits by local authorities, 
including New York City, and 
growing support within the U.S. 
Congress for sanctions against 
the white regime in South 
Africa. 

The pressure on the U.S. 
banks has not been eased by 
the hanging of Mr Benjamin 
Moloise in Pretoria last Friday. 


which has overshadowed recent 
hints of reforms from Mr P. W. 
Botha, the South African 
President. 

Dr Leutwiler was in New 
York recently but he has given 
no hint of the outcome of any 
talks he may have had with 
U.S. bank leaders. 

Other banks, most notably 
the Swiss, have emphasised that 
they are not willing to fill the 
gap left by the withdrawal of 
U.S. credit to South Africa. 
Until the restructuring of the 
short-term debt, in which the 
U.S. banks have the largest 
exposure, has been realised no 
fresh medium- or long-term 
credit will be available to South 
Africa. 

Dr Nikolaus Scnn, president 
of the executive board of Union 
Bank of Switzerland, has said 
that a country which has sus- 
pended payments because its 
short-term loans must be 
restructured is not in a position 
to float a public bond issue. 

After the U.S., the British 
and Swiss banks have the 
largest exposures in South 
Africa. West German, French 
and Japanese bankers are also 
expected to attend Wednesday's 
meeting. 


Three die as police fire on funeral crowd 


BY ANTHONY ROBINSON IN JOHANNESBURG 


THREE people died in the 
black township of Atteridge- 
ville near Pretoria yesterday 
when police fired tear-gas and 
birdshot at a large crowd of 
mourners at the funeral of a 
18-year-old boy, allegedly killed 
by police on his way to a church 
service last weekend. 

In the Cape peninsula the 
funeral of three coloured youths 
killed by railway police who 
fired from a decoy lorry in the 
coloured suburb of Athlone last 
Tuesday passed off peacefully 
on Saturday after police stayed 
away. 


Hie Athlone funeral was pre- 
ceded by a massive show of 
police force on Friday night 
when hundreds of troops and 
police backed by armoured cars 
and helicopters sealed off the 
suburb and interrogated local 
residents. 

The night before police had 
surrounded the St Athens 
mosque in Athlone. Shots *#?re 
fired from the crowd, seriously 
wounding a police dog handler, 
after police opened fire with 
teargas and bird shot killing a 
29-year-old Moslem, Mr Abdul 
Kariem Frlddie. 


Mr Friddie was also buried 
on Saturday in a ceremony 
attended by thousands of Mos- 
lems carrying placards with 
quote from the Koran and 
flags of the banned African 
National Congress (ANC). They 
were guarded by marshals 
wearing Islamic red and white 
check headscarves. 

Meanwhile, in Port Elizabeth 
an explosion followed by fire 
has destroyed the house owned 
by Mr Cheeky Watson, a for- 
mer Springbok rugby star 
whose support for multi-racial 
sport before it became fashion- 


able and sympathetic attitude 
towards black aspirations, has 
made him, and his three 
brothers, anathema amongst 
rigbtwing elements in the 
police and the local white com- 
munity. 

The Watson brothers, who 
run a chain of mens clothing 
shops in the Port Elizabeth and 
Uitenbage area, have been ex- 
cluded from the black consumer 
boycotts of white shops, now in 
its third montih, which is fac- 
ing many white retail busi- 
nesses with bankruptcy. 


Sudan rebel 
leader 
declares 
ceasefire 


By John Murray Brown in 

Khartoum 

SUDAN'S two-year civil war. 
which has divided the Moslem 
north from the Christian south, 
moved one slep closer to a 
resolution over the weekend 
when the rebel Sudan Peoples 
Liberation Array (SPLA) de- 
clared a two-week ceasefire. 

This was the first such move 
since the April coup led by 
Gen Swareddahab which ousted 
former President Jaffar 
Nunaeiri. Col John Garang. the 
rebel leader, said in an inter- 
view in Addis Ababa last week 
that he was prepared to meet 
any group, including the army, 
to reach a settlement. 

He set no preconditions for 
the talks and called for a 
national conference to be con- 
vened in December to discuss 
the issue. 

Western diplomats were yes- 
terday cautiously welcoming 
the rebel leader's remarks, 
which were described by a 
Government official as creating 
an opportunity for contact. 

Col Garang also restated his 
various demands, which include 
the lifting of the state of 
emergency enforced since April, 
a cancellation of Islamic Sharia 
law, the abrogation of all agree- 
ments with Libya and Egypt and 
the formation of a provisional 
government of national unity. 

Rebel activity in the south 
where all road, rail and river 
links are cut has lessened in 
recent weeks, according to 
Western sources. In early Sep- 
tember the SPLA lifted its 3- 
m oruli siege of a town in Bahr 
el Ghazal province. 

Earlier assurances from Col 
Muammer Gadaffi that Libya 
had stopped supplies to SPLA 
came to nothing following the 
restoration of diplomatic re- 
lations between Tripoli and 
Khartoum. 
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STATISTICAL TRENDS : TFT ^COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
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U.S. and Europe dominate $lSObn World market 


T HE WORLD market for telecommunica- 
tions equipment is estimated at S40brx 
a year. If accessories and parts are 
included the total rises to $150bn. 

The U,S. has 40 per cent of the market 
with Europe second holding a 35 per cent 
share. Host growth has also been seen in the 
U.S- in tine with the country’s economic 
expansion in 1933 and 1934. 

Competition in the U.S. is probably 
fiercest in the $3J£bn a year market for 
switching equipment for. telephone exchanges. 

Europe and the UJ5. dominate production, 
accounting together for 70 per cent of the 
total. Japan's share is around 15 per cent with 
the new entrants— Hong Kong. Taiwan and 
Sooth Korea — accounting for 5 per cent 

Much of Japan's production is in telephone 
sets and related equipment aimed at taking 
advantage of world growth in terminal equip- 
ment and handsets, particularly in the UJS. 
In 2978 the U.S. had a surplus of $l50m 

COMPANY RESULTS 
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TOECOMMlMCATtONS EQUIPMENT 
PRODUCTION 


~~ ■ 1 JAPAN 

PRODUCTION 1984 

■ ' bn Yon 

Switching equipment 

Telephone* **? 

Telephone ayettme S2 

Telephone terminal equipment 
Data and text terminala ™ 

Transmission equipment Jl* 

Other J 115 

Source? MacfcJntasft Year Book 

on its trade balance in telecommunications 
equipment By 3984 that had changed to a 
deficit of fl.ltm, more than half of which was 
accounted for by the trade gap with Japan, 
which reached $660 m. The U.S- is Japans 
main export market taking 55 per cent For 
the wider definition of telecommunications— 
including accessaries and parts — the gap stood 
at $3bn. 

This growing U.S. deficit on telecom- 
munications. as with other goods, reflects 


lower competitiveness from a rising dollar. 
Even with the fall in the dollar this year U.S. 
products are still 40 per cent less competitive 
than they were in 1980. 

Japan's trade balance in telecommunica- 
tions equipment has grown from $340m in 
1978 to $l.lbn in 1984, while the main 
European producers have seen their balance 
decline slightly from 5300m to 5500m. 

Although the U.S. has rtra into a 
substantial deficit it remains a major exporter, 
second only to Japan, exporting $800m in 
1984. 

The Japanese and many European 
markets remain virtually (dosed to foreign 
imports. 

Import penetration of Japan is' less than 
1 per cent and in Germany and France it is 
below 3 per' cent 

Importers have increased their share of 
the UK market from 4 per cent to 9 per cent 
and in the U.S. imports now command 14 per 


cent against 4 per cent in 19S1. 

Competition in the U.S. has also been 
intensified by the breakup of the Bell 
Telephone operation with U.S. companies 
facing competitive bidding from Japanese 
and European companies for the &L2bn market 
in switching equipment. • ... 

It is not clear how much the growth in 
this section— estimated at more than $ 10 bn 
worldwide — is due to natural growth, and how 
much is due to the change from older analogue 
exchanges to newer digital exchanges. 

• The lack of comparable historical data 
maitra it difficult to measure any relatively 
new industry which is subject to technological 
change, such as telecommunications. 

Teleco mmuni cations also covers a wide 
range of products and for this reason this 
feature has concentrated cm recent trends 
and developments in switching and trans- 
mission equipment and related telephone and 
data handling equipment. 
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JAPAN STRAINS TO ENCOURAGE FOREIGN IMPORTS 

Mitsubishi launches ‘Operation Bulldog : 


BY CHRISTIAN TYLER, TRADE EDITOR 

A MITSUBISHI manager jn 
lAtidon went out jogging and 
stumbled on a name for the 
scheme his trading house, 

> Japan’s largest, Is launching to 
help Mr Yasuhiro Na k ax o ae 
the Japanese Prime Minister, 
reduce trade tensions with 
Europe. 

Ur Mikio Kawamura, a 50- 
year-oid Sherlock Holmes fan, 
says he bumped into a gentle- 
man walking his dog. After 
exchanging a few canine 
pleasantries, he found his clue 
and his answer. 


Japanese (If not British), ten- 
acity in seeking to .reduce the 
trade surplus that is Japan’s 
number one foreign relations 
problem with the West 
Mitsubishi’s London office 
has created an export promo- 
tion desk to provide me dium* 
sized and small British com- 
panies with expert advice on 
marketing their products in the 
notoriously difficult Japanese 
market 


"Operation Bulldog ” is the 
name he chose to denote 


Mr Kawamura stressed that 
Mitsubishi is a business, and 
not involved in the political 
argument But the service will 
be free, and he admitted that 


his headquarters in Japan had 
been asked to promote imports 
from countries with which 
Japan has a big surplus. Japan's 
surplus on visible trade with 
Britain is running at about 
£3bn annually. 

“ Z don’t think we shall have 
many inquiries about selling 
100,000 tons of coal," he said 
** We are looking mure for 
technical l y-orientated products 
or services, small but unique. 
The competitiveness of your 
business really lies at the grass 
roots. Many of your companies 
have brilliant ideas and pro- 
ducts, but cannot commercialise 


them." 

He said Mitsubishi would be 
frank in rejecting unsuitable 
products, but would even 
market itself products which it 
thought would catch on. 

Initial enquiries have come 
from a maker of • kitchen 
systems, a scrap metal merchant 
and a'- seller of reconditioned 
printing machinery. 

Some British companies, 
according to Mitsubishi, can be 
"obstinate” in their refusal to 
modify products for the 
Japanese market, others are 
blamelessly ignorant of what 
will.selL 

In the past, potential ex- 


porters had been rebuffed with- 
out any reasonable explanation 
of their failure. "This desk 
will give explanation, even if 
the case does not look hopeful, 
Mr Kawamura said. 

Mitsubishi’s London office 
handles 7 per cent of UK 
exports to Japan, and about 4 
per cent of Japanese exports 
to Britain, according to Mr 
Shiro Shi buy a, chairman of the 
London and European opera- 
tion. But only 3 to 4 per cent 
of its traffic is British sourced. 
The office is the chief conduit 
for exports from former British 
colonies in Africa and from the 
Middle East. 


Tokyo fair fails to see best of British 


BY CARLA RAPOPORT IN TOKYO 

CHARLOTTE BRONTEpie and 
Fortnum and Mason tea were 
meant to be on offer as part 
of the Great Britain 1985 Fair 
at' Tokyo's Mitsokoshi depart- 
ment store. ' 


Hie fair was one of 1,114 
fairs planned for thin month 
and next by Japan’s leading 
retailers and sponsoring govern- 
ment agencies as part of an 
attempt by the Government to 
help Japan shed its image as an 
ethno-centric exporter with no 
S appetite for foreign goods. 

Unfortunately, if the Hlt- 
sukoshi fair was typical of the 
other 1,113, Prime Minister 
Nakasone still has a lot of work 
ahead of him. Although the 


store was crowded with 
shoppers, ranging from kimono- 
clad grandmothers to teenagers 
in jeans, most of the British 
counters were badly neglected. 

The problem seemed to be 
prices, lack of variety and a 
sneaky tendency to place the 
British goods next to British- 
style goods made In Japan. On 
the Harrods stall, 10-inch 
mohair teddy bears bore price 
tags of around £33, while 
plastic shopping bags were 
priced at £10. Nearby, bulky- 
knit Welsh wool sweaters 
started at around £80. 

A six-floor search failed to 
turn up any of the advertised 
Charlotte Bronte pies and most 


of the British foods on offer 
turned out to be little better 
than a typical selection at Gat- 
wick or Heathrow. 

Marks and Spencer knitwear 
was nowhere to be found. 
There was no Laura Ashley, no 
Boots and nothing from 
Liberty. The Scotch House was 
well represented, but at steep 
prices. A single-sply cashmere 
cardigan was selling for around 
£130, with simple wool skirts 
starting at around £60. 

Cheek-by-jowl with the Scotch 
House selection were Aylesbury 
clothes: A close inspection of 
the label revealed in small 
English print: "Tokyo style.” 
Aylesbury’s designs were re- 


markably Brttishrlooklng and 
priced about 10 to 15 per cent 
less than the real thing 

The more flamboyant type of 
British designers were also not 
represented. Conservative Bur- 
berry and Daks clothes looked 
almost dowdy next to the 
romantic flounces of the Jap- 
anese designers nearby. English 
Paddington bears in the toy 
department were ignored by 
children with eyes only for 
computer games. 

Retreating to the leather 
goods section, many of Britain’s 
best were in evidence. Deter- 
mined to buy something 
British, I parted with more 
than £70 for a Daks bag. “No 
need to take it from the dis- 



play.” I told the clerk. “I have 
to,” she said. "That is the only 
one we have.” 


SH1PPBNG REPORT 


Decline in laid-up tanker tonnage 


BY ANDREW ASHER 

THE VOLUME of tanker 
shipping laid-up through lack 
of business has fallen by some 
2m deadweight tons over, the 
past month, according to E. A. 
Gibson, the London ship- 
brokers. Sales of ships for de- 
molition have also increased, 
thus helping to ease the acute 
tonnage surplus. 

. Last week was quiet in both 
\ the tanker and dry cargo mar- 
kets. But in spite of the dis- 
ruption in the supply of Iranian 
crude oil due to Iranian attacks 
on the Kharg Island terminal, 
both enquiry and actual rates 
for large ships in the Gulf were 


maintained at previous levels. 

The volume of tankers and 
combined carriers (able to 
cany both oil and dry cargoes) 
laid up in mid-October was 
down to 48.6m dwt from 50.9m 
dwt the previous month, Gibson 
said. Of this. VLCCs (very 
large crude carriers) accounted 
for 42J5m dwt against 44.2m. 

Part of the fall in idle ton- 
nage stemmed from the bring- 
ing back into service of two 
U-S.-owned tankers and the 
rest by other ships resuming 
trading or being sold for scrap. 

Gibson called the demolition 


sales figures encouraging. 
About IBm dwt was sold to 
breakers* yards over the past 
mouth, taking the total of scrap 
sales so far for 1985 past that 
for the wbole of last year. 
Royal Dutch Shell has just sold 
three VLCCs for demolition, 
with one up for sale and an- 
other likely to be offered soon. 

Gibson estimated that just 
over 19m dwt of the current 
laid-up tonnage would never 
trade again. This mostly com- 
prised VLCCs, of which a large 
surplus has existed since the 
oil crisis— in the 1970s. 


U.S. in coal barter deal 


BY ALAN SPENCE IN BUCHAREST 


THE ROMANIAN Government 
has agreed to a countertrade 
deal under which it will import 
400,000 tonnes of U.S. coal, 
worth between $25m and $30m 
(£21m), in return for various 
Romanian products including 
textiles and light industrial 
goods. 

The deal was arranged 
through Rind&lbotxrne the 
Loudon-based East-West trade 
specialists. A delegation ' of 
officials from the company, 
along with British MPs led by 
Lord Wilson, the former UK 
Prime Minister, met Mr Nicolae 
Ceansescu, the Romanian 
leader, late last week. 

The coal will be shipped 


shortly from Mobile, Alabama 
in cargoes of np to 55,000 
tonnes to Romania's expanding 
steel complex at Galatz, linked 
by seaway to the Black Sea. 

Rindalbouxne received -the go- 
ahead to set up the deal in 
March following an earlier visit 
by Lord Wilson, a R in dal bourne 
director. Further substantial 
coking coal shipments to 
Romania via the trading com- 
pany seem likely. The original 
initiative envisaged deliveries 
dlmbing up 180,000 tonnes a 
month over a ten-year period. 
Negotations are now under way 
with a U.S. supplier for a 
farther shipment of 400,000 
tonnes. 


Boeing wins 
$90m order 
from Cathay 
Pacific 


By Michael Donne, 

Aerospace Correspondent 

BOEING Of the UA has won 
a 890m (£63m) order from 
Cathay Pacific, the Hong 
Kong airline, for a fourth 
Series 300-747 Jumbo jet, for 
delivery in November, 1986. 

Cathay already operates 
one 747-300, and has two more 
on order. The decision to bny 
the fourth stems from in- 
creased traffic growth. It will 
be used on services to Tokyo, 
Singapore, Jakarta, Frank- 
furt and London. 

Boeing has also sold to 
Pan American Airways three 
Airbus A-310-300 twin-en- 
gined jets, for a sum be- 
lieved to he around 3150m. 

The aircarft were originally 
ordered from Airbus Indus- 
trie by Kuwait Airways, but 
were acquired by Boeing 
when Kuwait decided to 
change from the A-320s to 
Boeing 767s. 

Pan Am has now bought 
those aircraft in addition to 
its existing orders for 12- 
Airbus A-3X0s and 10 A-320s, 
with options on another 13 
A-310s and 34 A-320S. 

9 Boeing expects to receive 
soon its first order for the 
latest version of the 747 
Jumbo, the Series 400 model 
with improved payload and 
range performance. 

Hr Joe Sutter, executive 
vice-president of Boeing, said 
that Boeing was also opti- 
mistic a boat future sales of 
its smaller 737-300 twin- 
engined jet airliner in South- 
East Asia, especially in China. 
Boetng was discussing the 
possible joint production of 
the aircraft in China, but the 
talks were only in their 
earliest stages. 

• CP Air Vancouver is to 
swap its fleet of four Boeing 
747s for four DC-10 aircraft 
owned by Pakistan Inter- 
nationa) Airlines, Bernard 
Simon reports from Toronto. 

CP Air. Canada's second 
largest airline, said the 
exchange was aimed at 
expanding its International 
network. The 257-seat DC-lOs 
will allow more frequent 
services on existing and new 
routes. 


Bush gives little 
comfort to HK 
on protectionism 


BY DAVID DODWEUL IN HONG KONG 


THE U.S. Administration re- 
mains firmly opposed to pro- 
tectionism and will fight such 
moves in the Senate, Mr George 
Bush, U.S. Vice President said 
in Hong Kong at the weekend 
at the end of a six-day tour of 
China. 

He warned however that the 
free-trading territory of Hong 
Kong could not expect a special 
case to be made for it if the 
protectionist bills now being 
pressed in the Senate were 
passed. 

"If the protectionist tidal 
wave comes rotting through the 
Pacific,” Mr Bush told American 
businessmen in Hong Kong, H it 
is unlikely to distinguish the 
innocent from the guilty.” 

The message brought no com- 
fort to Hong Kong's exporting 
community, which has in recent 
months become Increasingly 
alarmed about restrictive trade 
laws being pushed in the 
Senate — particularly the Jen- 
kins Bill, aimed at curbing 
textile sales to the U.S. 

Mr Bush was speaking after 
a tour of several Chinese cities, 
during which he had focused 
heavily on trade Issues between 
the U.S. and China. Resisting 
p re-sure to comment on his 
talks in the mainland, he 
commented: “ We have some 
differences with China. They 
know what they are, and we 
know what they are. But we 
both know that the relationship 
is good.” 

The emphasis on trade natur- 


ally spilled over into Hong 
Kong, .where Mr Bush spent 
just 24 hours before returning 
to the U.S. Hong Kong is 
America’s temh-largest trading 
partner, with two-way trade 
expected to reach $l.2bn 
(£85&m) this year. Hong Kong 
manufacturers are likely to 
suffer greatly if protectionist 
legislation like the Jenkins Bill 
becomes law. 

Of greater comfort was Mr 
Bush’s forthright attack on pro- 
tectionism. “The Jenkins Bill 
is an unsatisfactory Bill," he 
said. The main aim 
of the Reagan Administration 
was to agree new terms for a 
general agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) that would 
ensure “ a more equitable trad- 
ing system,” he said. He did 
not think the U.S. was likely 
to go what he described as “ the 
protectionist route." 

Mr Bush was nevertheless 
blunt about the strength of 
protectionist sentiment in the 
U S. “ Please understand that 
there is some heartbreak at 
home.” Many jobs had been 
lost in the U.S. as imports had 
surged, especially from the 
Pacific, he said. 

Calling for international bar- 
riers to free trade to be 
lowered, he warned that the 
U.S. Administration was “ going 
after” states that continued to 
trade behind high tariff walls. 
“There will be no more Mr 
Nice Guy while others continue 
to violate existing trade laws,” 
he said. 




conomic Indicators 
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X-ray systems for medical and techni- 
cal applications, Graphic and Reprograr 
phic systems, Diffusion transfer sys- 
tems, Office Copier and Microfilm sys- 
temsjAudtoand Video cassettes, Studio 
tapes for Video and Audio, Motion 
Picture Film. Photofinishing products, 
and, of course, Rims for the amateur 
and professional photographer. 
Agfa-Gevaeit, [Reverkusen/B^tortsel 

AGFA^ 
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New miners’ union to 
start recruitment drive 


BY JOHN LLOYD, INDUSTRIAL EDITOR 


LEADERS of the new Union of 
Democratic Mineworkers (UDM) 
begin today to campaign for mem- 
bers in every coalfield in Britain, 
with the aim of replacing the Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers 
(NUM) as the largest miners' union. 

The existence of the UDM was 
ensured over the weekend with the 
announcement of majority votes in 
the Nottinghamshire and South 
Derbyshire coalfields. The 
1,500-1,600 members of the Colliery 
Trades and Allied Workers Associa- 
tion, whose vote will be announced 
today, are expected to have voted 
overwhelmingly for the new union. 

The vote was a comfortable 72 
per cent in Notts in a 90 per cent 
poll (17,750 to 0.792), but the slim- 
mest of majorities - 51 per cent- in 
South Derbyshire (1,288 to 1,260). 

Most miners in Notts, the second 
biggest coalfield in Britain, contin- 
ued to work during the year-long 
miners' strike 'which ended last 
March. 

Mr Roy Lynk, general secretary 
of the Notts area union and secre- 
tary designate of the UDM, said 
yesterday he and his fellow officials 
would meet leaders of the two other 
UDM sections this week to plan tac- 
tics for bringing in members. He 
claimed that some 10,000 miners in 
Yorkshire - the largest coalfield - 
would come over and that many 


thousands Is other areas had al- 
ready expressed interest 

The UDM w31 send out applies.-, 
tian forms to all miners who ask for 
them - though six weeks must 
elapse to allow for objections to the 
new union before the Certification 
Officer, who overseas union merg- 
ers, gives the UDM full indepen- 
dent status. 

Groups of miners have been 
quietly formed in all other coal- 
fields who have expressed them- 
selves ready to act as the nuclei of 
the UDM countrywide. Under the 
UDM rules, a section of the new 
union can be formed where 1,000 or 
more mineworkers in one area 
come together to affiliate to it 

Mr Arthur ScargiU, the NUM 
president, yesterday met pro-NUM 
activists from the Notts and South 
Derbyshire coalfields. He said af- 
terwards that the NUM would have 
branches in every pit in both areas. 

He appealed to the Trades Union 
Congress (TUC) and the Labour 
Party not to recognise the breaks.-, 
way union and to the Labour Party 
to refuse membership to any MP or 
councillor who joined it 

The decision of the pro-UDM 
miners comes at a bad time for the 
TUC, already in crisis because of 
the refusal of the Amalgamated 
Union of Engineering Workers to 
obey the TUCs ban on accepting 
state aid for ballots. 


TUC leaders fear that the new 
Notts union could serve as a focus 
for an alternative centre to the 
TUC, one which would be greatly 
strengthened if the AUE W - wrt h 
the electricians' union, the EETPU, 
which has applied for state aid - 
were suspended or expelled from 
the TUC 

The TUCs finance and general 
purposes committee - its “inner 
cabinet" - will today formally reject 
the offer from the AUEW to put the 
case against state aid to its im 
members before a ballot on taking 
the money next month. 

Mr David Bassnett, general sec- 
retary of the General Municipal 
qnrf Boilermakers Union, said the 
offer was a me aningless one and 
that tire AUEWs actions were “very 
dangerous.” 

Mr Basnetfs proposal, made over 
the weekend, to establish a "concil- 
iation commission" to seek to medi- 
ate between the two rival miners' 
unions may attract some support 
from fellow TUC general council- 
lors. It was rejected, however, by 
both Mr Lynk and Mr Peter Heatb- 
field, the NUM general secretary, 
last night. 

Pay talks between the National 
Coal Board and the Notts area - to 
which the South Derbyshire area is 
likely to be attached - are expected 
to resume this week. 


NUM set 
to make 
move over 
Nobis 

By Raymond Hughes 

THE NATIONAL Union of Mine- 
workers (NUM), is poised to sur- 
mount one of tile last obstacles to 
the removal of the High Court- 
appointed receiver who controls its 
funds. 

The union is considering giving 

an undertaking not to sue the Lux- 
embourg bank that handed over 
E&JBm of NUM funds to the receiver 
earlier this year. 

The money had been deposited 
with Nobis- Finanz International 
when the NUM transferred £8.5m 
abroad to try to avoid court seques- 
tration of its assets during the min- 
ers' strike. 

As a condition of the money be- 
ing released to him the receiver, Mr 
Michael Arnold of accountants Ar- 
thur Young, had to indemnify Nobis 
against the possibility of legal ac- 
tion against it by the onion. 

As a result £4m of the money has 
remained frozen in a UK bank to 
cover that indemnity. 

The union will renew its efforts 
today to persuade the court to end 
the receivership. It will seek the 
end of the sequestration at a hear- 
ing fixed for November 14. 





Tony Morton reports how a Scottish company won a new lease of life , ^ 

Carpet maker picked up off the floor ^ 

MTSffiSSSS SSSSsS 

mrzssrsEz wsss-*****: 


trouble, Mr John Ingue bought 000,000 this financial ye^javest- m^istifeWinthetaalaess.^ 

BMK, one of the most famous ed in new ma ch i n ery, created a "It spun yam, ojeaca*®, o>w. u P «w» he 

names in the business, from the re- strong team land awsdlsa third of wtopri^has enabled the cantif. 

ceiver for £4m. its output of woven carpets abroad, too much. The receiver naa * .j.- twl] j 

It was in many ways an act of If this progress continues Mr sold the jute-spmnmg and towel- ny to win oede .1 

gliah midlands) and he had entered "The Achilles heel," Mr Logue else is peripheral, Tbts abroach ryand Oxford. . 

toeindustry at a time when cheap says, -lay in production costs. Wool came as atat of *ock to there Others mcJude H>att hoteh m 1^.- 
importe from Belgium and the UJS. travelled 10 miles around the place still bere. They had been brought doneaa 

were flooding in. "My bank manag- from toe time arrived to the mo- up on different values. But they building in Helsinki, the ca&now 
er thought I was bonkers," he says, meat it was shipped out as a carpet have seen ft work and that has been Menton, southern ; 

Belgian prices were almost 40 per "There were six plants in the town sufficient justification. al Caribbean Lines tour OTge • 

cent lower thaw those from British and the handling costs were enor- The principle has worked admir- ships and the World Trade ventre , 

suppliers, the British workforce mous." ably. BMK came back into profit by in Hong Kong. V 

hart fallen from 32,100 in 1978 to As part of a rationalisation plan the autumn of 1982 and with the ex- **The most important Step aftefcj 
17,900 at the end of 1982 and home Mr Logue has concentrated produc- ception of the occasional month it putting the company back on its ' ’ 
sales by British manufacturers turn in one large riverside complex has remained in the black ever jggj an export conference late' .. 

dropped from 14flm square metres and a small part of a second build- since. As sales have increased so ^ iga2," he says. “As a result we • 

in 1079 to 112m square metres three mg which only handles the produc- the workforce has expanded. K em- gtarted putting together the mar-" 
years later. tion of felt Some 500,000 square ploys around 440 people and Mr jj^ting tools necessary for overseas;- . 

“It was a bad time to enter the in- feet of space has been demolished Logue is looking for £2m a year ^gg from there we appointed a: 

dustry," Mr Logue admits. “The po- and a sale-and-leaseback with the profit in two to three years' time. manager for the U.S. East coast tttafe 
sition in Kflmar nock (central Scot- Scottish Development Agency al- Why should Mr Logue, a self-con- a strong U.S. sales force; 

land), home of BMK, was worse, lowed the company to raise fessed be gi nn e r in carpets, have "Export success does not come 

There was a deep sense of shock £750.000. staked all on a failed company at a wera jght and it took quite a. time'- 

within the company that it should Mr Logue admits he was helped time of acute depression? f or the UJS. to come good. But this" 

have fallen so badly and gone into -*■ T V - J “ ^ : 

receivership. Commercially, it was 
disintegrating. 

"But getting in at the bottom has 
its advantages. The situation can 
only get better. And I was helped by 
a realisation that the Old practices, 
which had helped to bring the com- 
pany low, could not continue.” 

Mr Logue’s act of faith has been 
amply justified. Three and a half 
years on BMK has doubled turn- 


£750.000. staked all on a failed com 

Mr Logue admits he was helped time of acute depression? 
by the work undertaken by the re- “Basically, I had time 


by the work undertaken by the re* “Basically, I had time on my year it has really started to go weH' : " ; 
ceiver before his arrival. The one- hands. I had recently been divorced i^ e the US. a* - 

time workforce of L500 had been and another Scottish company with ^ it is such a big market Fterfaapjf 

pared to 180 and stocks of raw ma- which I was associated was doing 97 of ft concerns carpets' 

terials and work-in-progress greatly nicely." madefrom man-made fibres. There' 

redaced. BMK, once one of the larg- When be saw an advertisement may be 3 per cent left forwev* 

est employers in the town, bad been for BMK in the Financial Times, en ^U 60 manufacturers such as ' 

reduced to the status of just an- placed by the receiver, it was just but it can be a very profit ' 

other medium-sized concern. the sort of challenge he was looking 3 ^ ^ and we intend -fp--S| 

"One of the other flaws of the for. set someofit." - 1 - - 

original corporate structure,” Mr He firmly believes the future in p 

Logue says, is that the company carpets lies in style and design. UK’s wool dip. Page 8 _ 

Robots will lead to 
‘significant’ job cuts 

BY DAVID THOMAS, LABOUR STAFF 

MOST EXPERTS on robotics think and UJS. respondents agreed that 
the increased use of robots in Brit- robotics would be introduced only; •: 
ish industry will lead to significant gradually into manufacturing, but 
job cuts by the end of the century, that its use would be widespread by 
They also believe that employers 2000. 
s ho uld take employees into their Most respondents in both coon- 
confidence at every stage when in- tries believed that workers di£-~\ 
traducing robots. j placed by robotics could be re-. 

Those are some of the main find- trained and re-employed within 
mgs of a survey, carried out by die their company. However, foe Amer- ■' Vf 
Institute of Personnel Management lean survey emphflsised that . £be , • 
with Industrial Relations Counsel- main responsibility for this retrain- 
tors, a UJS. consultancy that has mg rested with industry, while -the' ~ 
conducted a similar survey in the British survey envisaged a respon- - 
UJS. ' ability shared between industry, - 

In Britain, 113 people hi business, the Government and the educa-, 
universities and research insfitu- tiooal system. ■ . . 
tions responded.. More than half Three quartos of the British re- 
were engineers or computer stien- spondents think the educational, 
lists and two thirds worked in system is not geared to producing 
industry. people with the skills needed for ro- 


To share information and ideas, lead on. 


Tin? load on tlic right of this picture is 
oonn«Ti«*ii to an ingenious s-yj-lem which will 
in, Hi many of tin* computing needs of your 
business or depiirlineiit. 

Its railed Sy«.u*m/36 and its from IBM. 

W hat it dots is link everyone to a common 
data mi that the infurroalion and ideas 
in a burine-s ran easily be available (o tbem. 

Several jw’ojiic ean even work on the same 
data at the same time, constantly updating it as 
they go. 

Suddenly, all sorts of different people can 
Mari to act and feel like a team. They can also 
make better informed decisions- 

Fur example, a salesman ean avoid selling 
items that arrnl in stock. And instead of people 


spending vast amounts of time just collecting 
in formation, they can simply use it. 

Nor docs everyone have to work on u 
standard pri>grym. On the contrary, the IBM 
System/3fj ean do whatever each individual 
member of the team wants it lo do. \ secretary can 
have word processing, and the managing director 
run keep tabs on the latest financial information. 

With over two thousand programs already 
written for all kinds of businesses it’s more than 
likely that several of them already suit you per* 
fectly. Kiiher we, or one of our IBM Agents will 
help you pul together the best package. 

So whether you're wondering how to give 
your IBM Personal Computer more power and 
fieri hi lily or you're just about to buy a comptiler 


(perhaps forlhcfirst lime), we surest you contact 
us right away. 

Ring Claire Mason on 01-995 7700 or fill 
in the cou|K»n now U> reserve your free place on 
our next seminar. 

j 1 wish id attenil a .-onii nar in my region, 

| Tillr:.. - 

. t.\»irnwn_V:\ililre*.?: 

j' .. .. 

j Cutii|>un\TV'l.Ni>: . _ .. w®. 

1 n»‘as=e relum to: tTaire Mitmn, - ~ ~ sz 
I IBM l.nitril Kin^ihnu Z Z »S 

[ TRKKPOST l.i'mlonW-t r,BB. ^ 5 = ^=?== | 


industry. people with the skills needed for ro- 

Defizdsg robotics broadly to in* holies — a more pessimistic re- 
dude both robots and computer for spouse than that recorded in the 
tegrated manufacturing; the British 1X5. ; 


Liverpool to withdraw 
redundancy notices 


BY IAN HAMILTON FAZEY 

LEADERS of LiverpooTs Labour- 
controlled erty council yesterday 
agree d to withdraw the dismissal 
notices which were issued to 31,000 
employees last month as a result of 
the city's budget crisis. 

Council and union leaders agreed 
to set up an immediate inquiry into 
what options were available to 
solve the crisis. This will be con- 
ducted by the treasurers of the 
Greater London council, Sheffield 

city council, Camden borough coun- 
cil in London and the under-secre- 
tary for finance at the Association 
of Metropolitan authorities. 

The idea of ffie inquiry was put to 
the council on Saturday by Mr Dav- 
id Blunkett, leader of Sheffield 
council. It will work on the problem 
urgently - Liverpool leaders 
warned yesterday that the city 
could guarantee to pay wages cnaly 
for another three weeks. 

Withdrawal of the redundancy 
notices and the agreement to the in- 
quiry has defused a potentially ex- 


Midland staff 
in strike vote 

By Our Labour Staff 

MKWftKBR of the Banking, Insur- 
ance and finance Union (BEFU) in 
the Midland Bank's computer cen- 
tres and other technical areas have. 
voted in favour of a secies of one- 
day strikes. This is in protest at the 
Midland’s decision to reduce the re- 
firment age for men from 05 to 00 - 
the same as for women - at the 
start of next year. 

Bifuhas campaigned for a reduc- 
tion in the male retirement age. but 
is concerned about the position of 
short-service staff who may be 
forced to retire without having ade- 
quate pension entitlements at Mid- 
land. (A state pension is not pay- 
able to men until the age of 85.) The 
union said yesterday that some 
men would have to retire with pen- 
sions of only £1,400 a year. 

Rifij says other big banks have 
negotiated a reduction in retire- 
ment age which allows men the op- 
tion to work until (5. 


Distillers 

AN ARTICLE on page 4 of Satur- 
day's financial Times said that Dis- 
tillers “looks as if it is about to be 
taken over by the Argyll Group.” 
This should have read that Distill- 
ers "looks as if it is about to face a 
takeover hid from Argyll." • 


plosive situation for Mr Neil KhK; : ^| 
nock, the Labour Party leader, wfa&v 
is visiting Liverpool today. ri . 

At the recent Labour conference^: 

Mr Kin n ock had attacked Liver^ 
pool’s strategy of setting an illegal^ 
deficit budget 

Liverpool’s leaders were adamant ? 
yesterday that certain options f , 
such as cuts in jobs and services,' 
rate rises and capitalisation or' 
some current spending - would nert 
be considered as a means of bring-.', 
mg the budget bade into balance. . 
They believe that the solution 
should be more money from the 
Government 

Mr John Edmonds, general secret . 
taiy-elect of the General, Munid-, •. 
pal. Boilermakers and Allied; 
Trades Union, stressed that eyay 
possible solution would be looked A*, 
so as not to tie the bands of tlte ixk - 
quiiy teaznPoEtically unacceptable h 
options could be struck out after- 
wards, be said. 



For many managers the ■ . 
immediate problems of day today 
managemeocneverallowaaeiu 
view of the whole picture. Oar - - 
Integrated BusmesSystaitis - 
designed to bdp managers fo 
manufaauring.indusxry teany&ett' ' 
together. , : ' :• 

Created by business men. fix’ - 1 

business men. our software 
packages 3re easy 10 implement’ 
and use. tf yttAk like the accurate . • 
picture of youc business so^ vital to 

effective planning. decision makings 
and control, please contact 
John Prfesdejc 
TWfid Software. 

Woodsid* ParicChelford Road. 
Congteron. Cheshire CW12 2LY 
Telephone 0200-278344 T 
Telex 665081 

tord 

SOFTWAREi^^. 

YOU'LL WON DEft 

how you ever JBMBB Wm 
MANAGED • • ry.- -■ . 
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Industry funds, 
staff wanted 
for space centre 




BY PETER MARSH 

THE GOVERNMENT is expecting 
industry to provide some of the per- 
sonnel and funding for. Britain's na- 
tional space centre. The centre is 
due to be announced in the next few 
weeks and will co-ordinate . the 
country’s activities in space science 
and technology. 

This approach has led to a mixed 
reaction from Britain's aerospace 
and electronics companies. These 
companies are the main beneficia- 
ries of research and development 
contracts arising out of the coun- 
try’s space budget, which runs at 
about £90m a year. 

Some companies say industry's 
involvement should increase the 
commercial relevance of the space 
centre. Others are unhappy that the 
arrangement could dilute its 
authority' and put a strain on. their 
own resources. 

Industry is dissatisfied with the 
Government's slowness in formu- 
lating detailed plans for the, new 
authority. 

Mr Geoffrey Paftie, the Minister 
for Information Technology, said in 
January he waif setting up the cen- 
tre to knit together the work: of gov- 
ernment departments responsible 
for space. These are the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry (DU), 
the Ministry of Defence and the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council. 

At that time, nffimak were confi- 
dent the details would be 
by the summer. Problems in decid- 
ing oh the funding for the centre 
and how it will be run have led to 
delays. 

Mr Tom Mayer, chairman of the 
UK Industrial Space Committee 
and chairman of Thom EMI Elec- 
tronics, said he was disappointed at 
the slow rate of progress. 

He said that expecting industry 


to provide some of the resources 
and manpower would not necessari- 
ly be an objection as this could lead 
to hzt organisation with a greater 
understanding of commercial 


-Other industry executives, who 
asked not to be named, said the ap- 
proach could put an unfair firummai 
burden on companies. If the centre 
were to be staffed with a large num- 
ber of secondees from companies, it 
could lead to favouritism when 
tiq pding out mmmprfial contracts. 

The arrangement could also re- 
duce the authority of the organisa- 
tion. A centre which relied heavily 
on industry for money and people 
would fail to be seen as indepen- 
dent and could be manipulated by 
pressure * groups from big 
companies. 

Sir Robin Nicholson, the Govern^ 
menfs scientific adviser, sent a re 1 
'port to ministers on the setting up 
of the centre several months ago. It 
emphasised the need to involve in- 
dustry on a “participative'’ basis. 

This stance fits in. with the Gov- 
ernment’s views that industry 
should be increasingly associated 
with, and to some extent financially 
responsible for, state-organised re- 
search activities. 

MV Puttie ATtrf n thw lYirnigfor ^ ap- 
pear to have still not decided on 
their final approach. However, the 
centre is likely to be in London, 
staffed by a secretariat, and inde- 
pendent of both the Trade ami 
Industry Department and the 
Defence Mmistry. 

The centre would use tire techni- 
cal fatalities of two government-run 
research -establishments, the 
Defence Ministry’s Royal Aircraft 
Establishment at Farnbo rough and 
the Rutherford Appleton. Labora- 
tory next to Oxford. 


Rolls Royce may relaunch propellers 


ROLLS-ROYCeS design for a new 
sm all advanced propeller engine 
has been so successful that the 
company has started design work 
that might re-establish Rolls-Royce 
as a manufacturer of the highest- 
powered civil aero engines. 

The UK government-owned com- 
pany has started work on propeller 
engines to replace the most pow- 
erful jet engines used on the big- 
gest airliners. RR is the first of the 
big three international aero engine 
companies to admit that work is 
underway. 

The company’s programme sug- 
gests that it might require ClOOm of 
capital spending just as the Govern- 
ment is preparing to privatise it be- 
fore the next general election. 

A decision on an an gina demon- 
strator programme might be tfifrfi" 
in two to three years, the company 
said. 

RR puts the cost of basic re- 
search for its advanced propeller 
engines at around ClOm. Up to 
ClOOm will be needed for full-scale 
testing of the engine. Full produc- 
tion is likely to cost over Clbn. 

The go-ahead for design studies 
on high-powered propeller engines 
for the jumbo jet market gives RR 
an apparent lead over its US. en- 
gine rivals, General Electric and 
Pratt St Whitney. 

GE, Pratt & Whitney and RR are 
working separately to reintroduce 


British and U.S. aviation companies- are 
considering . the re-introduction of 
propeller-driven engines. Lynton McLain 
reports on Rolls-Royce’s plan which would 
cost more than £ibn to implement. 


email to medium-powered propeller 
en g**** to power 150-seat aircraft 
in the 1990s in place of conventional 
jet engines. The U-S. companies 
have not announced plans for high- 
powered propeller engines for the 
jumbo jet and Airbus market 

GE is ahead of its . rivals in the 
production of the advanced propel- 
ler engines suitable for 150-seat air- 
liners but not jumbo airliners. It is 
to be flight- tested in the second half 
of year, When RR will only 
have started ground-testing the 
gearbox technology for its compet- 
ing design. 

The eng f ne companies have 
identified.' reductions in fuel con- 
sumption of at least 20 to 25 per 
cent for such advanced propeller 
on gtnes , compared with existing jet 
engines. These improvements look 
attainable,' RR said. 

GE puts the potential fuel saying 
with advanced propeller engines 
much higher, at 40 to 60 per cent 

The companies see the return of 
the propeller as a way of making 


large-scale improvements in the 
face of the rapidly diminishing re- 
turns from development of existing 
jet engines. The company believes 
that the potential of jet engines is 
declining. 

“You are never going to achieve 
fuel-efficiency improvements of 20 
per cent to 25 per cent with existing 
engines without doing something 
dramatic.'’ 

These fuel savings are viable 
with the advanced propeller engine, 
but it is impractical to build a big- 
ger, advanced contra-rotating pro- 
peller engine for the largest airlin- 
ers," RR said. 

The slow-moving. 13 to 14-feet di- 
ameter propeller blades, half the 
height of a small house, would be in 
danger of hitting the runway if 
mounted under the wings of a jum- 
bo jet. 

Smaller propellers might be a so- 
lution, but they would spin faster 
and create more noise 

RR’s solution for high-powered 
propeller engines is to design a cir- 


cular duct around the shorter pro- 
peller blades. That would cut noise 
and act as a safety barrier. The en- 
gine would have no gearbox, mak- 
ing it similar to the gearless, but 
unducted, engine produced by GE. 

The RR studies of a new, high- 
powered engine with propellers 
comes after its poor performance in 
recent years forced it to stop devel- 
oping its RB-211 series to the high- 
est powers available from its US. 
rivals. RR stopped competing at the 
highest-thrust end of the engine 
market 

RR subsequently joined GE to 
share the US. company’s technolo- 
gy on its CF6-BOC2 engine, with a 
thrust up to 62^00 lb making it one 
of the most powerful jet engines. In 
return, RR agreed to share its tech- 
nology on its RB 211-535 E4 engine 
with 40,100 lb thrust 

RR was already in partnership 
with Pratt & Whitney as a partner 
in International Amt) Engines on 
the V2500 advanced, medium-jet en- 
gine for 150-seat airliners. 

The Clbn cost of developing a 
type of advanced propeller engine 
for production might be prohibitive 
for one company. 

. RR is considering developing two 
types of such engines to cover the 
full range of short to medium and 
tong-range civil airliners and has 
not ruled out further collaboration. 


Air transport growth reveals need for more pilots 


BY MICHAEL DONNE, AEROSPACE CORRESPONDENT ■ 


* 


Business loan scheme 
may be relaunched 


BY WILLIAM DAWKINS 

PROPOSALS to inject fresh life in- 
to the Government's ailing Loan 
Guarantee Scheme (LGS) will 
reach the desk of Mr David Trippi- 
er, the mi ni ster with -responsibQity 
for ' small ' businesses; wither the 
next fortnight 

Mr Trippier said Lord Young, the 
Employment Secretary, have re- 
quested the Union of Independent 
Companies (UIQ a lobby group in- 
volved in drawing up lie original 
scheme in July 1961, to produce 
plans for anew LGS structure. 

The UICs report will propose 
that the LGS should have its own 
separate budget which will be allo- 
cated in tr anch es to banks ap- 
proved to disburse government- 
guaranteed loans to small busi- 
nesses. The banks will then form 
LGS portfolios which will be mar- 
ketable to pension funds and other 
institutional investors, in muc h the 
same way that venture capital 
funds are now. 

Under the present arrangement 
the Government places a £50m ceil- 
ing on the volume of lending it is 
prepared to guarantee in a year, but 


LGS loans form part of the banks' 
general, business portfolios. 
t The U1C plan will be considered 
for. the, Department of ‘Emptay- 
ment's "spbmission' for the bixiget 
next spring- and i$ modelled on the 
government-guaranteed loan port- 
folios marketed by UR. Small Busi- 
ness Investment Companies. 

Mr Bill Poeton, UIC President, 
says the proposal aims to reduce 
larger than expected LGS losses by 
introducing more direct competi- 
tion between the banks in small 
business lending. 

Ministers are concerned about 
the performance of the LGS, a mea- 
sure designed to help small busi- 
nesses formerly denied access to 
normal hank lending. It was in- 
tended to fififiTiPP itself by Ph py gln g 
a premium to borrowers, but in fact 
has cost taxpayers more than £72m. 

Demand for LGS borrowing has 
been dipping since July lad year, 
when the Government cut the pro- 
portion of a small business loan it is 
prepared to guarantee from 80 per 
cent to 70 per cent of the total 


DEMAND for airline plots is 
picking 19 again as a result of 
UK air transport growth - and 
there could be a shortage of pi- 
lots by the end of tins decade. 

A conference sponsored jointly 
by the Oxford Air ’Paining 
School and the Ministry of De- 
fence was told that British Air- 
ways expected to recruit 200 ex- 
perienced pitots during the next 
two years from other afafines and 
the armed services. 

Other airlines represented at 
the recent meeting designed to 
inform military pilots of the em- 

Labour Party 
plans attack on 
S. Africa policy 

By Peter Ridded, Political Editor 

THE LABOUR Party intends to at- 
tack the Government this week 
over its policies towards South Afri- 
ca and the inner cities when the 
House of Commons returns from its 
three-month summer recess. 

The Commons returns to session 
this afternoon and will meet for 
about 10 days to complete business 
left over from the 1984-65 session. 
The legislative programme for the 
new session will be outlined on 
November 6. 

Labour has chosen to debate 
South Africa on Wednesday, with 
Mr Denis Healey, the shadow For- 
eign Secretary, expected to argue 
that Mrs Thatcher's approach has 
isolated Britain internationally. 

Later on Wednesday, Mr Gerald 
Kaufman, the shadow Home Secre- 
tary, will argue that the Govern- 
ment's approach to urban aid and 
policing has led to the current 
problems. 
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ployment opportunities in dvil 
air transport, inchtoed Dan-Air, 
winch said feat of 65 temporary 
pitots taken on this year to meet 
traffic growth, 45 had been given 
permanent appointments and 30 
more would be recruited this 
winter. 

Other UK airlines seeking pi- 
lots include Biymon Airways, 
Loanair, Mwwg *, Cathay Pacif- 
ic, and Bristow Helicopters. 

Mr Cohn Beckwith, general 
manager (dibe Oxford Air Train- 
ing School, said that airlines 
would need up to 550 experi- 


enced pilots daring the next two 
years. The pilots would come 
from various sources, including 
those working in the business 
and general aviation sectors, but 
many airlines would have to 
“poach” from others to get what 
they need, he said. 

During the recession of the 
early 1980s, the UK pitot force 
dropped from about 7,000 to 
around 5,000. The figure is now 

pjUng up a gain, anil if expoH- 

skm in UK air transport contin- 
ues, there could be a shortage of 
pilots by the end of this decade. 


The situation is partly caused 
by the number of pilots who will 
soon retire and need to be 
replaced. 

No UK airline has trained pi- 
lots horn scratch since the late 
1970s. It tabes several years to 
produce a fnlty qualified line pi- 
tot" capable of flying jet airiin- 
ers. 

British Airways expects to 
start such training again in the 
near future, but the new pilots 
will not be available for line duty 
until about 1990. 
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Industrial Performance 
Analysis 1985/86 Edition 

T his financial Report will assist you in identifying THE 
MOST PROFITABLE AND THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
SECTORS OF THE BRITISH ECONOMY OVER THE 
THREE YEARS 1961-84. 

Based on the analyst of mer 1 2.000 companies “ [. P. A." contains 
Balance Sheets and profit and Ion 

accounts lot 140 industries. . - .. .. . , A 

if: Details on profitability and growth ICC InlbnnothwGi wup Lid 
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• Think of Hong Kong, and you must think of Hutchison. Our interests 
are broad and they touch every aspect of commerce and life. 

By all means think of Hutchison as a trading and.retailing group 
■ — we’re the largest in the territory. But we’re property too and . 
currently investing HK$4 billion in building more homes for the 
- people of Hong Kong. • .' . . * 

We’re also electricity, communications, wholesaling and distri- 
button, manufacturing, quarrying, concrete and asphalt. And we 
- • have a substantial share in the irayor English newspaper and one of ' 
the most successful hotels. The lifeblood of Hong Kong passes through 
.. our container terminal — considered the largest privately-owned in 
the world. 

' .Our connections with China are excellent and we’re developing 
. •; selective opportunities in the vast potential offered by that market. . 
So although our roots go back over 100 years, it’s the future 
where our focus is firmly fixed. Our base is Hong Kong. And we know 
Hong Kong better than anyone: " - 

For our Annual Report, which will give you a clear insight into 
our strength, diversity and human resources, write to: 

• A.C. van der Linden, Company Secretary, 

Hutchison Whampoa Limited, 22nd Floor, 

. ButxSuson House, 10 Harcourt Road, Hong Kong, 
see why - . . Hutchison is Hong Kong. : 

business in Hong Kong. 
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NCR’s TOWER 
RANGE OF 
‘UNIX-BASED 
COMPUTERS 

THE NEXT 
PERFORMANCE 
STEP UP AND A 
COST PERUSER 
STEP DOWN. 


Retailers disappointed 
by September sales 


BY ROBIN PAULEY 

SALES IN shops fell below expecta- * 
tons during September after an ex- t 
ceptionally buoyant August, out re- 
tailers expect some improvement 1 

during October, according to tteiat- ( 

est survey of the distributiwm&m- , 

try by the Confederation rfBntish . 
SiiStry (CBI) and the Financial 
Times. 

Ur John Salisse, chairman of the 
JBI distributive trades survey pan- 
el said; "Sales volumes were stall 
well above last year's levels andre- 
tailers expect sales to mcreasefas- 
ter this month. Grocers and retail- 
ers of household goods, including 
cookers, fridges, and television sets, 
reported particularly good business, 
but shoe shops’ sales were lower 
than in September 1984. 

Other sectors that reported sales 
volumes lower than a year ago ar e 
confectionery, tobacco and newspa- 
per shops, builders’ merchants, 
farm machin ery dealers and indus- 
trial materials wholesalers. Farm 
machinery dealers continue to ex- 
pect lower sales than in 1984 be- 
cause they have been especially 
badly affected by this year's poor 
harvest 

“Some of the smaller retailers, 
the corner shops, are still not doing 
as well as the larger multiple shops 


and chain stores,- Mr Salisse i 
added. 

Of the 308 respondents in the re- 
tailing industry, a balance of 67 per 
cent had expected increased sales 
in September, but only 45 per cent 
reported that the expected increase 
had materialised. A balance of 53 
per cent is expecting increased 
sales in October. 

A total of 47 per cent expected to 
increase the volume of orders from 
suppliers in September, but only 37 
per cent actually did so. A balance 
of 42 per cent is expecting to in- 
crease orders during October. 

Wholesalers are expecting the re- 
ported levels of sales in September 
to be held in October, with 44 per 
cent hoping to do better than they 
did in October last year. That is the 
lowest balance expecting an in- 
crease since April. 

Both retailers and wholesalers 
continue to report that their stock 
levels are too high in relation to 
their expected sales, although the 
overstocking seems to have eased a 
little in September compared with 
August 

As expected, the growth m motor 

traders’ sales volume slowed in Sep- 
; tember after the predictably high 
s sales levels in August, the first 


month of the neW registration 
letter. 

A balance of 28 per cent of the 
motor traders reported higher sales 
in September than in September 
1984 - about the same proportion as 

expected sales to increase. A bal- 
ance of only 5 per cent expect sales 

growth in October to be more than 
October 1984. 


The volume of orders to motor- 
industry suppliers also showed 
slower growth in September, with 
the balance reporting increased or- 
ders falling to 6 per cent compared 
with 19 per cent in August A bal- 
ance of 10 per cent expect to place a 
smaller volume of orders in October | 
than they placed in October 1984. 

There is evidence of substantial 
overs to ckin g in the motor trades 
sector with a third of respondents 
saying their volume of stocks is too 
high in relation to sales and not one 
saying the' stock level is too low. 

A total of 580 companies in the 
distributive industry took part in 
the survey. Detailed results of the 
TT-CBI distributive traders survey 
for end-September 1985 are avail- 
able from the CBTs Economic 
Trends Department, Centre Point, 
103 New Oxford Street, London 
WC1A1DU. 


heads for 
record 
wool clip 

By Anthony Moreton 

BRITAIN IS expectei to prochwea 

record wool dip of .about M, 000 
tonnes this year, it rise of an per 
cent on 1984. Australia is also ex- 
pected to achieve a record; the dip 
is forecast to rise by 1 per cent to 

797.000 tonnes. . „ . 

The Commonwealth, Secretana*. 
which monitors wool movements, 
_ twnsPUPF. that Aus- 
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of asset sales . § 
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tralia, which accounts for a large 
part of the finer wools that go into 
the production of clothes, would 
have to come to terms with a re- 
duced rate of increase in output. 

This year's dip, which should be 

the largest since 1971-72, will be on- 
ly L per cent higher than last year, 
when the rise was 8 per cent 

In New Zealand, largest souree of 
wool for carpets, the forecast dip at 
300,000 tonnes is likely to be the 
lowest for six seasons and 3% per 
cent below last year's. 

The secretariat also sounds a pes- 
simistic note cm the level of activity 
in the industry, suggesting that the 
cyclical peak may have been 
reached. Wool textile manufactur- 
ing in the 10 leading countries rose 
by Vk per cent in the first quarter of 
1985. 
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Of course not! The new Tower 32 is exactly what you’d expect. 

The Tower range was designed to give you the latest, first 

So the new Tower 32 puts the full 32 -bit power of the new 
68020 chip from Motorola straight into your hands. 

The result is a true 32-bic, Unix-based, computer. 
Super-mini performance fortheprice of a decent micro. Access 
for 32 interactive users. Complete hardware and software 
compatibility and configuration flexibility - with other Tower 
32s, other computers in the Tower range, and with anything 

available that supports Unix. 

And all the industry-standard features whidi have made 
NCR's Tower range the automatic choice of Unix users. 

Only a major computer manufacturer could produce a 
computer with the price/perfo nuance ratio ofthe Tower32- It is 
the latest Tower computer from NCR - but not the last. Plug 
into the most friendly, best-supported Unix range in the world 
today. And watch it grow taller tomorrow. 
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Innovative computer Technology 

YOU CAN EXPECT IT FROM NCR 
NCR Limited, 206 Marykbone Road, London NW1 6LY 

•Vhixis a tndenurkof ATiTBdl Laboratories 


To; NCR Information Centre, NCR Ltd, 206 Marylebone Road, 
London NW1 6LY. Telephone: 01-724 4050. 

NCR Tower computers range from the Mini Tower catering 
for up to 8 users, through the 16-user Tower XI* to the 
Tower 32. 

please send me full details on: 

□ Mini Tower □ Tower XP □ Tower 32 



Canon sell more copiers in the UK than any other company. 
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Diplock: 

though 

LORD DIPLOCK, who died last 
week in judicial hatu^ after 
nearly 30 years on the Bench, 
possessed a huge legal talent, 
a penetrating mind and a gift 
for intellectual analysis and 
literary exposition. 

Future generations of lawyers, 
who will assess his judicial 
quality mainly through the 
prodigious output of leading 
judgments over a wide range of 
the law, will doubtless rate him 
among the best this country bag 
produced. To those who hare 
been his contemporaries the 
judgment will be more cri tical 
While as a jurist Lord Diplock 
would be hard to fault, he never 
wore the mantle of judge easily 
upon his shoulders. 

The gentler professional 
opinion would be that Lord 
Diplock had too great a zest 
for classification of the law, too 
much yearning for its logic. He 
epitomised the very opposite to 
what that greatest of all Anglo- 
Saxon lawyers, Justice Holmes 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
aspired when he wrote that the 
life- of the law “has not been 
logic: it has been experience.** 
One felt so often with Lord 
Diplock that he had only the 
barest of nodding acquaintances 
with experience beyond the 
Temple and the hunt 
Holmes declared that the law 
embodied the story of a nation’s 
development It could not be 
dealt with as if it contained 
“only the axioms and corol- 
laries of a book of mathematics.** 
Lord Diplock positively relished 
the task of unravelling the 
complexities of the law. He 
once claimed that the beauty of 
the common law was that it was 
a " maze, not a motorway.** 

He was ambfvalent about 
civil liberties, or probably w as - 
unaware . that his logical 
approach led him to come down 
on different sides of the liberal 
fence. In some areas -he was- 
against authority. He heartily 
disliked the law of criminal 
conspiracy, and took every 
opportunity to decide that a 
crime had not bear committed: - 
On the other hand, he was 
one of the few senior - judges 
who approved in the early 
1970s of the move to end die 
accused's right to silence . On 
contempt of court he - gave 
judgment either way. On race 
relations he- was distinctly cool 
towards those suffering dis- 
crimination, regarding the 
legislation as undermining the 


a faultless jurist 
a difficult judge ' 
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Mixed reaction to licensing proposals 

BY ERIC SHORT 

AT THE end of August the deuce ‘ submitted by Crown of Miboc, said at the time of that the training of salesmen varied response. 


Marketing of Investments Board Financial Management. 


the issue of the consultative should be carried out 


Organ is i n g Committee set out This points out that the document that there was a In-house schemes approved 


BXBA takes The view That any 
person involved — no matter how 
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“ w - _ ma ^° rity ' si°us to the court and -restricted proposals for a system of range 0 f potential investment safeguard in the code of selling the licensing committee and small the size of that involve- 

rie wrote: This is a statute oral arguments, rather than to bcenslug life assurance tod contracts and opportunities a practice which lays down that backed by a central training ment in life assurance— should 

wrncn, however admirable its the expansive orality of the unit tnist salesmen, it was me salesman can place before a no person should sell beyond scheme for those institutions be licensed. The general view is 

motives, restricts the liberty Engli sh process. Lord Diplock committees first move towards client is vast It can range his or her level of competence, not able to provide such train- that where such persons merely 

winch the citizen has previously demonstrated this by the easy proteetfaig invwtors in the field from simple interest-bearing de- nr _ hl __ ^v, thi _ ing. However, the testing would introduce the business there is 

Mjoyed at common law to manner with which he mastered of prepackaged -investments. posits through witb-profit con- be done by an outside body. no need for a full licence, 

fiferentiate between one the jurisprudence of the Euro- - Last week the life assurance tracts and unit-linked invest- 3gn a nSorj a toe of h £ 0 “ Miboc suggests the Chartered The final point In the pro- 

°* Ja8tice ^ insurance brokers and meats to individual group pen- Insurance iStitute ud the PMI posals relates to the poaitiwTSf 

or declining to alter mto trans- legislation e m a n ating from other interested organisations aon plans. . become involved in fa-amine and existing salespersons. MIBOC 

actions with than. ... Bi the Braweis. submitted their reactions to The proposed test of compe- _?he home ***}<* insurance involved in training ana W 

field of domestic or social inter- Whatever one says of the MIBOC. 


il th« an imtividmuls * *»• by an outside body. no need for a full licence, 
ten a poor judge of bis or Miboc suggests the Chartered The final point In the pro- 
>r own ability. Insurance Institute and the PMI posals relates to the position of 

The home service insurance J^ome involved in training and existing sate*ex*«£ MIBOC 
miuniM wWrh mnrfcpf testing. proposes that people with at 


Tae proposed tost 01 compe- testine 

tence would require salesmen companies -- which market 


iH aomesne or social inter- wnarever one says of the Miaou. tence would require salesmen ~ r _ .. . least ir months* experience 

course differentiation in treat- judicial performance, there was . There is no official system of have a knowledge of all these Erectly to the public through The UC e^dence makes it , , . . exempted from taking 

ment of individuals is unavoid- never any doubt about Lord iicenlm* «£life aspects, although they would agents calling at the homes of ctear that life companies would 0 om oSSEt estT 

able. No one has room to invite DipIock*s undivided devotion to SSSk Tgap t£f h£ nwT need to bTcapable of sell- voUcy^lAas - feel luvl» SLid^toeSLiod should 

everyone to dinner. The law the common law of England, eatsedl^ conbem toProfei- «ig all of them. mg system must be flexible ftanJUrd* and designing toe ^ 

cannot dictate the choice of He gave erf unstitntlngly cor Jim Gower the architect of The danger ■ according to cn ou £h to meet the underlying graini ng schedule while the 

one's friends.” to toe task of adapting thJ §£ tavSor ’protertlra^iS Crown. ist£t suchTSstem 3 of Particular salesmen. Umt Trust ASMoation has todi- The LIC feels that full-time 

Sometimes his logical ap- «^non law to changing social posals. testing will result in an un- a warning on this aspect s f 1 ^ STn ,t n oper f ung on the 

53“* had immensely power- an, ujbqc now ort> . « £*£* “* "* “"*“ sfflTbe «emp,‘SS 


ful effects for the good. If there a S‘? e< i: attitude. 1 that ^ pe<m|e selling ‘T** 5*^* 

is anyone who can churn to be Me ."** .wrapped “ .^TWi* «f products. 


TTnwpvpr MIRflT now nro- iuw mjvbi vi iuww- comes rrom xne oauuuig tT _ inin 

5^^* JS™ 'edge across too wide a range Societies Association, which “ * 


sets out its interest by stating . The BSA is critical of the cost the home services companies 


10 *uy«ue who Can runn ro oe uic wr awwi , mm noo ane* unit tmdv u ‘ tuvuuta. seis out its interest ay duilius . *hc u uwu»i .. , 

tte architect of the modem "fnadtoe practice of the law. This, says Crown, will not pro- that about 12fl00 building “jplved in a massive indepth are ^icalaiiycoD^nM^at 

English adznistrative law it is when he became dll three tect the consumer. society staff seO life assurance training programme much of the system should not deprive 

Lord Diplock. He described the l? 2 * 3 declined to lay u The dancers of settine the —about 12 per cent of the total which will not be used by the "" " 

evolution of a system of public d0WI1 bis judicial robes. And There is widespread accept- tests of competence at too low number of salesmen. salesmen. It also feels that its 

law as “the greatest judicial be was painfully and slowly ance that there should be a n ievei ^e hSi rfite d bv The rsa feels the Miboc °wn gaming body should be ifi- 

achievemeot writing another fudamenr lain licensing system and that it ? IZlf 1 - a L e _ ■ _ ™ volved. 


The dancers of setting the —about 12 per cent of the total which will not be used by the salesmen of 

number of salesmen. salesmen. It also feels that its livelihood. 


1 S y saouia oein- This suggestion op pears to 

volved. imply a greater concern for the 

Crown would like the testing protection of salesmen than for 
to be done in-house where fad- protection of investors. 


the state of administrative law t0 <Ue * pereonnal courage ance- that the ticoice should be pension- Management Institute, the stringency of the scheme, Uties are available. However, 

-JStSS? in M. Jndiciai ^ Ve^ZTZ STiSS StfKSMAi « f’JES'J'SS 2 by^BS^ ffEft ZlTS 

_. . . u . If he was maddeningly aiwavs petence and adheres to some Council of the Association of ? later date to amend and ce i^ lce e t _^ i l ^T? 1 ^ u ^ c rf ^ exempting existing salespersons 

The harsh er_ criticism comes seen to ^ cle vwer code of selling conduct British Insurers— the trade improve the scheme. d from tests would not meet the 

from those who demand not than animilA oIbo in muiri T iMHi .. .. .. association of insurance com- The answer may be. as sag- by 311 indt?pcndent body * criticism of Professor Gower 


ceptance. testing muit be done 

bv an indPDMidpnf hrxiv from tests wotild not meet the 

y 2X1 maepenoent boay - criticism of Professor Gower 


from those who demand not ££ » r a^tion erf W^ce roS *h,e answer may be. as sug- by 30 ln<le P eodent body * criti^ cf P^^r Go^ 

iiJf 1 a . Q^lity of intellect Diplock never lost th^resuect ^ ' Vhen ** comes te practical!- pames— warns Miboc that a gested by Crown, for a system The BIBA feels its members of the low level of competence 
from their judgesbut the be- ^ admi ration of Ids uroteEh tlE j* suddcn l« a P te 80 ever- of specialised licenses at an are already tested to a sufficient of many intermediaries — at 

°L,i a sional colleagues Without him ““bitious scheme could curtail early stage with no attempts to degree and should be auto- least not until a new generation 

If Lord lhfire 55 Udo one to cSrt J? t ^SlLi >eWilderag ^ *** m * assurance market with test the complete range. The matically exempted. of licence holders had replaced 

Diplock exhibited the first and JrT l 9. . c ? aTt of entzasms. f™- mn i~*t**~ «... _ . . . *»w> B rictina c«i K m.n 



Diplock exhibited the first and 

the third attributes, he never S fchickets 

acquired the seconT 04 ** furtiler oa2 ^- . .. 

He had almost invariably JostHIHin 

found the legal solution to a 

case before he even came into 

court, and spent the time in 
court sniping at counsel for the 
side that was going to lose. 

Otherwise he paid little atten- 
tion to the submissions of 
counsel. He was observed to say 
that in the GCHQ case Iasi year 
he entered a note in his note- 
book for the first time only an 
the fifth day of. the hearing. - 

He was quite indiscriminate pi >1 /\ 

on whom he poured his scorn. -y. 1 /If I || 

Even his fellow judges did not CVA | V/ X J 

escape his brand of judicial 
humour. Once, when sitting in 
the. Court of Appeal as the 
junior Lord Justice, to Lord 
Doming and the late. Lord Jus- 
tice Harman, he gave the third 
judgment-— after the other two 
had allowed the appeal— saying: 

“ For the reasons given by my 
brother Harman, I would dis- 
miss this appeal.” 

He would have been more 
suited to tiie Continental style 
of judicial process, with Its 
emphasis on -written- submis- 


>ne to chart oewiiaeruig variety the life assurance market with test the complete range. The matically exempted. of licence holders had replaced 

the thickets asms ‘ adverse consequences for PMI insists specialisation is The question of the role of *** existing salesmen, 

es. Th e problem, faring any insuran ce c ompanies, salesmen essential for marketing pen- part-time salesmen, including It suggests a five-year period 

Inctinian system of licensing life sales- policyholders. sions. the professions such as ac- for current salesmen to pass the 

j w im i a n men is summed up in toe evi- Hr Mark Weinberg, chairman The Miboc proposals envisage countants and solicitors, has S' test. 
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£140 million lost last year- just to fund expenses. 



fash advances fbr travel and entfnTa1rrmf*nr expenses. - ' " - ■■■ • 

The cost of providing these advances came to £140 millioa'Lost profits. 
Moi^that^ simply disappeared. • 

The American Express Corporate Card Systenrpractically does away 
with cash advances. Expenses only need to be paid for after they’ve been 
incurred. In the meantime, the money’s yours to use more profitably. 

. Your employees need very litdc cash because they have the American 
Express Corporate Card. They can sign for almost all their needs. 

They use the Card. You get the control from knowing exactly who’s 
spent what, where and when. 

The American Express Corporate Card System provides greater efficiency 
in expense management together with real economies. Find out more about iL 
Contact American Express 'ftavel Management Services. The division 


and operate your company’s business 
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with the m axi m um returns. 

Business Itaed and Emercdnmem Expenses in Britain 09B5). 


Please send mea full information pack on the Corporate Card and the 
American Express approach to more efficient business travel management 
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Geostar aims to circle the globe ffieostar-Two^Mj 


.SHELUTE 


LORRIES carrying spent 
nuclear fuel between atomic 
energy establishments in the 
U.S. are to be tracked from next 
year with a novel space-based 
message system which should 
improve management and keep 
a check on accidents. 

Westtaghonse, which operates 
the vehicles on behalf of the 
U.S. Government has a contract 
with Geostar, a company in 
Princeton, New Jersey, which 
will operate a satellite message 
service from early in 1986. It 
will be extended to a navigation 
system a year later. 

Radio signaiE from a sma ll 
box of hardware in the road 
vehicles will be sent to a con- 
trol station via a transponder 
on a satellite operated by GTE, 
the UjS. telecommunications 

company, In geostationary orbit 
36.000 Ion above the earth. The 
vehicle is due to enter space on 
board an Ariane rocket early 
next year. 

The hardware on the lorry 
could be linked, for instance, to 
equipment that monitors the 
condition of cargo to check If It 
has deteriorated or been tam- 
pered with. Such a system 
should enable Westinghouse 
managers to monitor the 
vehicles without asking drivers 
to call in periodically by tele- 
phone or by conventional 
mobile radio systems. 

Over the next few years. 
Geostar hopes to develop the 
service to cover not just the 
UjS. but other pans of the 
wood as well. By the early 
1990s. Mr Peter Watkins, 
Geostar's director of European 
development; thinks the com* 


Peter Marsh reports on rival 
U.S. plans for extending the 
scope and range of satellite 
navigation systems 


pany could have 6m customers, 

I /eluding individual hikers as 
well as operators of rail or road 
fleets, who would be ti ming into 
navigational signals from the 
heavens. 

The service, which could also 
be used as a satellite-based 
navigation system ; for aero- 
planes. would compete with the 
*6bn Global Positioning System, 

a satellite-navigation network 
being set up by the U.S. 
Defence Department, which will 
also he available to civilians. 
According to Geostar, howe ver , 
the equipment in Its system 
will he a lot less expensive and 
so should open up more 
applications. 

In 1987, Geostar plans to 
have in orbit a second trans- 
ponder package to follow the 
one due to enter space next 
year. Using signals beamed 
from a lorry or car to both 
transponders, ground computers 
will then be able to work out 
the positions of vehicles linked, 
up by the system. 

The service will enable 
operators of vehicle fleets to 
monitor the conditions or cargo 


and know precisely where they 
are every minute of the day. 

The system could also pro- 
vide a useful anti-theft service 
for car owners. A radio trans- 
ceiver built into the bodywork 
of a vehicle could continually 
relay messages via spacecraft 
to a ground station, so warning 
the owner if the car is moved 
without permission. 

Mr Watkins says that as the 
service grows during the 1990s, 
manufacturers of expensive 
cars will probably incorporate 
his company’s satellite-com- 
munication packages in their 
products as a matter of course. 
In the same way as they now 
put in stereo systems. 

Geostar also has its sights 
on helping railway corpora- 
tions. With Guilford Transport- 
ation. a company which oper- 
ates railways In the north- 
eastern U.S., Geostar has set up 
a joint venture called Bailstar 
to market a rail navigation ser- 
vice. Using the satellite data, 
Mr Watkins says, this could 
specify the position of a rail 
truck to within 1-7 metres and 
bo enable an operator to tell 


which of two parallel trades a 
cargo was on- 

Geostar was founded in 1982 
by Dr Gerard O’Neill, a space 
enthusiast at Princeton Univer- 
sity. It was raised 811m from 
private backers in the UU. This 
has enabled the company to 
conduct experiments with radio 
navigation, for instance a series 
of tests using transponders 
located not on satellites but on 
TW Qimtain tops in the UA 

Discussions are in hand with 
lance companies on a pl an t o 
obtain the further $60ra-880m 
needed for investment in space- 
craft' and ground stations later 
in the 1980s. 

According to Geostaris plans, 
the two transponder packages 
which it hopes to have in space 
by 1987 will be supplemented 
in 1990 by a purpose-built 
spacecraft. By 1992 it plans to 
cover the whole of the U-S. with 
two geostationary satellites, 
plus a further orbiting craft 
which acts as a spare. 

The second transponder pack- 
age — and all the purpose-built 
satellites — will both transmit 
and receive messages. A ground 
station could thus send a burst 
of digital code to a lorry via 
the space hardware instructing 
the package on the vehicle to 
send a message. So operators 
would be able to check the posi- 
tion of vehicles at set times 
during the day. 

A stumbling block to Geo- 
star's plans was removed in 
July when the US. Federal 
Communications Co mmis sion 
set aside two sets of frequencies 
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for use in a new radio- 
determination satellite service. 

The frequencies are in the 
1.616-1.626 GHz and 2.483-2J30Q 
rrw? bands, supplemented by an 
allocation in the S GHz hand 
to be used as a communications 
link between satellites and 
ground stations. 

Geostar’s biggest competitor 
may prove to be the Defence 
Department's Global Position- 
ing system, which win provide 
Information about position to 
within 15 metres. The 18- 
satellite system will be used 
mostly by soldiers with s m a ll 
satellite communication packs 
and on tasks, airmen and naval 
officers. 

By a special dispensation, 
civilians will a lso be allowed 
access to the system, though 
they will lade the secure radio 


codes which will provide the 
most precise positional informa- 
tion (this page September 24). 

The Geostar and GPS systems 
use a different approach which 
should theoretically make user 
equipment tor the former less 
expensive. In the military sys- 
tem, radio equipment held by a 
soldier, tor instance, will simply 
tune into messages transmitted 
from two or more satellites. The 
hardware, which will not be 
able to transmit, will use the 
satellite data to compute a posi- 
tion with sophisticated elec- 
tronics. 

In the Geostar system, the 
user's equipment first picks up 
the satellite signal and -Own 
transmits a second message back 
to the ground station using the 
satellite as a relay. The ground 
station, which will incorporate 
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FREEFONE GAS 
FOR THE FUEL OF 
THE FUTUREH 





SHOP HEATING 

Whether you’re responsible for a corner shop or a chain of 
superstores, you can’t afford to ignore the new developments in 
gas technology that will keep customers warm and fuel costs down. 
Gas is highly efficient, economical and will be still going strong 
in the 21st century and onwards. 

For a free appraisal of how a change to gas can benefit your business, 

dial 100 and ask for Freefone Gas. 



THE FUEL OF THE FUTURE 


some extremely advanced com- 
puters, is responsible tor toe 
processing steps, whale the user 

hardware is relatively unsophis- 
ticated. 

This "one way only” arrange- 
ment is forced on the mtii- 
tary establishment Signals 
from user equipment that are 
required as part of the poeUto"* 
toding process are anathema. 
They could provide a source or 
Signals for enemy radioofficera 
andgive awaythe positions of 
the other side. 

Necessarily, however, GPS 
hardware will he very expen- 
sive. By about 1990, manufac- 
turers are talking about a cost 
of $5,000-810.000 or so tor a 
GPS user set while Geostar 
hopes the cost of its equipment 
yiiu be no more than about 
8700. 
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Asian move to make’ 
hepatitis B vaccine | 

BY STEPHANIE YANCHINSK1 



A FLEDGLING biotechnology 
company In Singapore is work- 
ing out details of an agreement 
which could affect the lives of 
minim a of people throughout 
Asia. Singapore Biotechnology 
is negotiating with the u* 

company Merck, Sharp and 
Ddhme, tor an exclusive licence 
to manufacture a genetically 
engineered vaccine against 
hepatitis B, a serious form of 
jaundice which is common in 
Asia and has been linked to 
liver cancer. _ T . 

Singapore Biotechnology* 
plans also call tor the construc- 
tion of a production plant esti- 
mated to cost at least 820m. In 
1984 the economic ministers of 
the Association of the South- 
East Asian Nations agreed that 
such a plant should be set up 
as an Asean industrial project 
This entitled it to financial sup- 
port from all the Asean coun- 
tries, and that support took the 
torn of equity investment in 
Singapore Biotechnology. 

Construction was halted when 
newer methods tor manufactur- 
ing the vaccine based on genetic 
engineering looked likely to 
supersede existing technology, 
also perfected by Merck, a nd 
based on extracting the active 
principle tor the vaccine from 
infected human Wood. 

The production of the vaccine 
is only the latest phase in a 
massive campaign in Asiatic 
countries such as Singapore, 
japan, China and Taiwan to 
detect and control the disease 
through widespread screening 
programmes and education. 

According to the World 
Health Organisation a cheap, 
effective vaccine that even the 
poorer countries can afford is 
essential to eradicating the dis- 
ease and the liver cancer that 
seems to go with it- 
I4ver cancer is one of the 10 
most common cancers in the 
world, and one of the most 
prevalent in the devel opin g 

countries. A meeting of WHO 

(More than half the 
world’s 3X5 m01i<m 
carriers of the 
disease live in the 
Pacific region* 

experts said in 1983 that 
“unique opportunities exist for 
the first Bmp, to p revent a fre- 
quent < * anppr with vaccination.” 

Hepatitis B Is one of a 
family of liver diseases charac- 
terised by severe jaundice. Its 


early s ymp toms are fever, Chills 
wnj generalised weakness, fol- 
lowed toy anorexia, nausea KrtT 
vomlting. It may lead to c hrome 
liver disease, and of these 
chronic sufferers, 80 per eent- 
develop liver cancer. 

More than 31Bm people cany . 
the disease worldwide and more , • 
than half of these tire in the a 
Pacific region, providing alaqpe r 
reservoir of infection. 

The disease is often passed 
on by carrier mothers to their 
newborn child. Studies ip.CWia 
and Japan show that injection 
of a vaccine within 48 houra of - 

(The factory will be 
the first outside 
Japan to make 
genetically engineered 
products in Asia? ; . 


birth can prevent the carrier 
state in over 90 per c ent e f 
babies. But such mass imnnmx- 
ration programmes will involve 
vaccinating millions of i nf a n t s 
within the critical first 48 hours . 
of life, end thus large quanti- 
ties of vaccine. 

Merck already sells an effec- 
tive vaccine prepared from the 
Infected blood of U.S. donors, 
but supplies of human blood are 
limited, and each batch must- 
be tested over many months .on 
chimpanzees which cost. 
17586,000 each. This makes 
Merck’s product expensive kt 
around US? 100 a dose, and 
three are usually needed to . 
complete treatment " 

The strategy tor making the - 
new vaccine is to insert the 
gene coding tor the active pror - 
tern principle into the genetic 
material of yeasts. The ywt 
“host” cells then obey toe 
gene’s instructions, and make 
large quantities of toe proton 
which can be harvested from the 
cCIL 

Merck’s genetically engineered 
vaccine Hepvax II is already, 
undergoing clinical trials - ja 
centres throughout Europe, toe 
U.S. and South-East Asia, ton* 
other companies are in hot par* 
suit; led by Burroughs WeB- 
come in Britain, toe Swiss-U-S. 
genetic engineering firm Bingen 
in collaboration with their' 
Japanese partner, Grew Grow , 
and the company skb. 

Taiwan has signed an agree* 
ment with Institnt Pasteur Pro- 
duction, the commercial arm or 
the famous Paris-based research 
organisation. 


Mentor Graphics offers 
design aid for engineers 


MENTOR GRA PH ICS, the 
Oregon-based supplier of 
computer-aided engineering 

(CAE) 1 workstations for 
electronics design, baa 
launched a “hardware 
accelerates” which greatly 
speeds up design work. 

CaBett Compute Engine; it 
Is m add-on processor which 
uses ate latest t echniq ues to 
produce a throughput of up 
to 10 m instructions a second. 
A normal 32-bit workstation 
throughput is about one 
million instructions a second. 

Performance an some CAE 
applications can be 106 times 
faster, says Mentor. Compute 
Engine can also be applied 
to any or all the 'CAE tasks 
such as drank sbmdatkm, 
co mp onent placement and 
tyack routing. Previous 

accelerators have been 


(trotted to a wpoc ifta CA* 
task. “ .--t ' 

Design* riff the ;«Ur 
plexity of a 32-btt m frWtK 
cesser (up to Mto fftteto 
w be jlrteuf fflT 

toe workstation W ittref 
invoking a. nwdnfr**® 

computer. / ■ 'r 

In toe cm of 

out of the drift tmtosndi * 
design rate cberftote, pto»- 
meot and routing cun 9 te vun 
fire to 26 titaM faotre toan 
on the Apollo bread Mater, 
workstation. 

EreJS!? Engine to** 
£28366, and carets** 
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ping Into the Apollo 
and 560 wodostiitiob* 
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BARCLAYCARD 


An automatic unsecured 
overdraft of at least £7,500, 


No other gold card is 


The card that’s at home 
in over 165,000 Visa bank branches* 


If you lose it, 


Upto US $5,000* cash facility if you 
lose the card abroad. 


The card with more cash 
facilities than any other Gold Card. 


Free tax and financial 
planning consultation. 


a new card within days. 


A 24 hour telephone service to pass 
messages to your Barclays branch. 


The card that lets 
you choose the billing date. 


£1,000 worth of travellers cheques 
.at 1 hour’s notice at Heathrow. 


£100 a day from over 
4,500 cash dispensers worldwide. 


£250 a day with a Barclays cheque 


Free £150,000 travel accident 
insurance when you travel on the card. 


Your family covered too, if 
their tickets are bought with your card. 


Ring Northampton (0604)252761 
for details or post the coupon to Barclays 
Premier Card, Northampton NN1 1IX 


You can choose to settle, 
bill automaticMly by direct debit 


You don’t have to move 
your bank account to get o 


Only those with incomes of 
£20,000 or more can qualify 

•Available in most countries. Supplied in local currency. 
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AMONG the price lists for new 
can at the back of Britain’s 
popular car magazines and just 
above the entry for Nissan, the 
mighty Japanese manufacturer, 
a new name has recently 
appeared. 

It Is Naylor, a little Bradford- 
based company which has so far 
confounded those sceptics who 
believe that few businesses 
come much tougher and are 
more susceptible to calamities 
than car building. 

In a former wool-weaving 
shed. Naylor cars has assembled 
its first 40 vehicles and put 
them on the road at the rate of 
10 a month. The cars are £14.000 
replicas of a famous British 
marque, the MG TP. Its waiting 
list, prior to last week’s Motor- 
fair at Earls Court, London, 
where it had two vehicles on 
show, stretched to three 
months. After the demise of 
Jowett in the 1950s and the 
closure of International 
Harvester's tractor plant seven 
years ago Naylor has brought 
vehicle building back to the 
West Yorkshire city. 

For Alastair Naylor, who ran 
and still runs an MG repair and 
restoration business in the city, 
and the other few men who 
struggled to raise £lm to ivit 
the new company together be- 
fore production started in 
earnest six months ago, it has 
been a joy to see the pretty two 
seaters with their 1.7 litre 
Austin-Rover engines on the 
road. 

But as with so many such 
enterprises the 39 people now 
working for Naylor must live 
for the time being at least with 
the dangers and vulnerability of 
a fledgling life. Naylor needs to 
sell 16 cars a month, not 10. as 
up to now, to break even. The 
company is too small to justify 
dual sourcing of components 
and could therefore be embar- 
rassed by the withdrawal or dis- 
appearance of a major supplier. 
It cannot afford yet to carry 
more than a month’s stock of 
parts and would have much 
more peace of mind with a wait- 
ing list three times longer. 

The Naylor TF 1700 using the 
A-R *0* series engine and Ital 
gearbox with shortened gear 
lever and with a top speed of 
little more than 90 mph from 
its 77 bhp engine is also, argu- 
ably, expensive. Zt certainly 
has a limited market in Britain 
with customers so far matching 
almost exactly the profile the 
company expected — affluent 
men in their 40s and 50s buying 
the ash-frame, steel-skin-bodied 
car as a second vehicle for 
themselves rather than their 
wives. 

That is why Naylor is now 
gearing up for a sustained if 
small assault on markets 
abroad. It has its first left-hand- 
drive model on show at Motor- 
fair. Two orders have already 
been notched up in. Japan where 
It is just securing type 



(L to r) Alan Davies, Abitalr Naylor and Mark Butterfield: 40 
Naylor cars are now on the rood 


Struggling into 
second gear 


Nick Garnett on the production planning 
challenges fa c in g a specialist car maker 


approval and is now type- 
approved ready for 7/est 
Germany. 

“ We wanted to spread a wide 
net to prevent the effect of a 
dip m any one market," says 
Alan Davies; Naylor's manag- 
ing director, who joined the 
company tins year from GKN 
axles in Leeds where he was 
engineering services manager. 

“ We are totally satisfied that 
over an the possible markets 
excluding North America there 
is a market for 200 of these 
oars a year." 

Davies excludes North 
America because for that 
market Hie car requires signd- 
cant engineering changes to the 
power train for emission con- 
trol, ibmnpeis and side panels 
to meet impact standards, and 
to the petrol tank, which would 
have to be mounted inboard and 
forward of the rear axle. Ax 
ithe moment North America will 
have to wait 

The short story of Naylor 
reflects two things. One is that 
a good idea and bard work can 
attr ac t substantial financial 
becking to get a rather com- 
plicated business off toe 
ground, especially if there is 
a sympathetic local authority 
and nearby enterprise board. 

The other is that careful 
pLanmng can always be blown 
off course by Ihe unexpected. 


In the case of Naylor this was 
a leaking roof on Its assembly 
building which required much 
longer repairs than expected 
and a major technical problem 
with the back axles half shaft 
which transmits power to the 

wheels. ■ 

Not only did these two prob- 
lems delay production, hot the 
delay upset relations with some 
of the smaller component pro- 
ducing jobbing engineers. n We 
had circulated them with our 
production schedule and then 
had to teH them to boric off,” 


Naylor also had to hold back 
Rockwell Thompson, the Mid- 
lands fabricator which makes 
the car's from fully 

tooling up for this job until 
Naytoris problems were ironed 
out When Naylor was ready 
to resume production, some of 
toe smaller suppliers could not 
or were not prepared to agree 
delivery times. 

Subsequently, in an attempt 
to ensure quality and delivery, 
about a -third of toe original 
suppliers have been replaced. 
Component producers jndutie 
Hokroyd and Hafl for toe body. 
Tonks for toe anti-roll bar and 
Narvik Veneer for toe dash. 

Coping with these tooling 
delays meant extra naan hours 
and money tied up in mare 
band building than Naylor 


envisaged. The first b umpers . 
for example, came without toe 
holes punched out bo take the 
indicators. 

Production, delays also forced 
on the company changes in toe 
way it expected to fund toe 
business. Alastair Naylor had 
toe idea of assembling a 
replica of toe early 1950s TF 
bowk- to 1979 not on the back 
of a basic 44 donor” vehicle but 
out of completely new-made 
ports, from toe wire wheels 
(imparted from India) up- 
wards. The Naylor TF 1700 has 
almost exactly the same Armen- 1 
stone as toe original though Its I 
trade is about 4 inches wider. 
It comes with indicators, modern 
door handles end eonffirofc, 
carpet, radio-cassette and 
mohair hood. 

Five . founder shareholders, 
including Marie Butterfield, the 
30-year-old deputy ma n aging 
director, together put in 
£13.000 to get Naylor Brothers 
Developments off the ground in 
1981. Barclays Bank in Leeds 
offered a £15,000 overdraft 
facility. 

At the end of 1983 the first 
major injection of capital 
arrived with a £30,000 loan 
from the West Yorkshire Enter- 
prise Board, £50,000 from 
Leeds-based Capital for Com- 
panies and £ 20,000 from, private 
investors. 

As employment built up and 
three prototypes rolled on to the 
road, toe company went public 
last year, raising £360,000 via 
an Offer of 1.65m 5p shares 
(though toe issue was somewhat 
under-subscribed by toe 100 
investors who took shares). 
This triggered already- 
negotiated contingent financing 
— another £120,000 from toe 
supportive enterprise board, 
£100,000 overdraft from 
Williams and Glyn’s and a 
£140,000 cheap loan from Brad- 
ford Metropolitan Council’s 
economic development unit 

By that time Naylor had 
bought from the council the 
23,000 sq ft assembly building 
for £80,000 and toe council 
mortgage covered 90 per cent of 
the building's purchase and 
refurbishment costs. Dennis 
Austin, former managing 
director of Lotus and yearlong 
rHviOT to Naylor, became a 
director. 

The hiccup caused by techni- 
cal difficulties and toe leaking 
roof forced the company .into 
raising additional capital this 
year through a rights Issue in 
which the, company also decided 
to seek more money than it 
actually needed to bring for- 
ward its export development 
programme. The rights issue 
raised £240,000. 

Naylor is 4ust appointing ten 
Austin-Rover dealers as side 
outlets with a Naylor demon- 
stration model available!. The 
company, though, still has to 
live with the seasonality at 
sales for such a vehicle. 




How U.S. companies are tightening 
control of health care costs 


BY LOUIS KLEBER 


FOR A long time, the emphasis 
on health care In the United 
States wag on quality. Equip- 
ment, techniques and services 
had to be toe best and up-to- 
the-minute. If one hospital had 
an incredibly sophisticated 
scanner, toe other felt com- 
pelled to keep pace; toe same 
type of “one upmanship” per- 
vaded the ranks of physkdans. 

If the patient’s employer had 
a health insurance plan that 
paid costs from the first dollar, 
it didn’t matter to the provider 
of medical care or -toe patient 
just how big the bill was; 
“someone else paid it.” And it 
certainly was not going to be 
truly out of toe insurance com- 
pany’s own pocket (not for 
long anyway). Thus, the 
insurers raised rates to toe 
employer, who passed the cost 
on to toe consumer, and toe 
process kept repeating itself. 

Times were good and no one 
worried that much. Willis 
Goldbeck, president of the 
Washington Business Group on 
Health, which represents over 
200 of toe country's largest 
employers, says that health 
benefits were being given away 
like cash in an envelope: 
“Employers did not look in 
toe envelopes.” 

Then, things changed. Health 
care costs emerged as a 
monster with an enormous 
appetite, growing at a pace far 
in excess of toe rate of 
Inflation. Just a generation ago 
toe health care bill in America 
was 4.4 per cent of the Gross 
National Product. Now, it’s 
nearly 11 per cent, and that 
means about S350fcu annually. 
The cost of a one-day stay in 
hospital now averages about 
3510, and hospitals account for 
41 per cent of the health care 
bill 

Health care benefits add 
3600 to toe price of each 
Chrysler car. According to 
Joseph Calif ano, chairman of 
Chrysler’s Health Care Com- 
mittee and a Washington 
lawyer: "... every time we 
made up a health care budget 
at Chrysler, we exceeded it” 

Clearly, the reasons for toe 
high UjS. costs are many and 
complex but after all toe 
analyses have been completed, 
the experts are all left with 
one over-riding message: some- 
thing has to be done to 
reverse the pernicious health 
care bill. 

Something is being done. A 
revolution is taking place, and 
its manifestations are having 


an impact on every facet of 
the medical scene. 


Several companies are in- 
volved in toe battle to stop the 
health care cost spiral. 

• In Southern California, 
175,000 employees from 13 com- 
panies, including Rockwell 
International, are participating 
in a new health benefit pro- 
gramme (“ Met-Elect”) that is 
run by the giant Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. There 
are about L800 physicians and 
50 hospitals on the approved 
list, and the hospitals must pass 
a stringent cost and quality 
analysis to become a “preferred 
provider.” Metropolitan pre- 
dicts a 311.5m annual saving in 
health care costs for the mem- 
bers. Preferred Provider Orga- 
nisations (PPOs) are hospitals, 
physicians and dentists who, as 
groups, enter into contracts with 
employers to provide medical 
care for their employees at pre- 
set fees for less than the custo- 
mary charges. The trade-off is 
that these medical care groups 
secure a large patient pool 
wfdch has a vested interest in 
Using their services to save 
money. Employers give an 
assurance that bills will be 
settled promptly, commonly 
through a third party such as 
on insurance company. 


non-eme?gehcy surgvry is often, 
unneccessary. A second profes- 
sional opinion may favour a 
different form of treatment, and 
toe knowledge that a second 
opinion will be given may In- 
duce toe first physician to give 
extra thought to toe appropri- 
ateness of surgery. In the light 
of the Ohio firm of Borden 
recently initiated a plan for 
salaried and non-union hourly 
workers under which full cover 


— ■ _ 

is provided for employees 
who get second, or even third 
opinions. If they don’t, the plan 
pays only 50 per cent of suigery- 

r elated charges. Owens-Illinois 
reduced toe cost for hospital 
stays by 18 per cent by using 
this technique. 

Programmes such as Borden's 
aim encourage out-patient 
surgery at far less cost than 
when the patient goes into 
hospital. Uniroyal offers a $50 
bonus for every employee, 
dependent and retiree who 
chooses out-patient treatment 
for minor surgery. Since' 
January 1984 this Connecticut 
company has awarded 1,400 
bonuses. 

• The Kellogg- Company is in 
the vanguard of the growing 
number of employers energetic- 
ally pftmmnniBitiwg health C&T6 
cost con tainment principles to 
employees. “ When medical care 
is needed it is important to 
know how to shop wisely,” 
states its health newspaper for 
employees. 

Kellogg puts this approach 
into practical application 
through a “ Patient Advocate 
Service " that helps employees 
and -their doctor^ to explore 
quality care alternatives to 
hospitalisation. If the employee 
docs not call the service before 
nonemergency admission, he 
must pay part of the charges 
■that would otherwise be covered 
by toe Kellogg plan. 


Audit 


• Errors In hospital bills are 
far too frequent. The Plllsbury 
Company tells its employees to 
keep trade of hospital services 
and treatment so they can audit 
the bill. When an employee 
discovers an error that is later 
corrected, Pfflsbury pays that 
person 50 per cent of toe 
amount deleted from the hill, 
up to 31,000. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott and 
Company, the Chicago-based 
department store and restau- 
rant chain, has a s imilar pro- 
gramme. Shortly after it started, 
Kathleen Goeppinger, a Canon 
vic&presdent. said: “The pro- 
gramme won’t save a fortune, 
bat it lets employees know that 
they are our partners in financ- 
ing health care." The proportion 
of companies that check hospital 
bills jumped from 39 per cent 
in 1982 to 68 per cent in 1984. 
One company routinely sends 
bills back to hospital marked 
“Returned for correction.” In 
75 per cent of cases adjustments 
are made. 

• It is generally accepted that 


• When toe Bank cf America 
saw toe annual rise in health 
ease cost pass the 20 per cent 
mark, management decided it 
was time for action. It 
increased toe deductible amount 
which employees must pay, 
specified 40 surgical procedures 
toot generally had to be per- 
formed on an outpatient basis 
and required second surgical 
opinions. The result of these 
and other cost containment 
measures held the 1984 health 
care hOlto little or no increase. 
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ALGERIE 


PEOPLE’S DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLIC OF ALGERIA 


ENTREPMSE NATIONALE DES CORPS GRAS 

NOTICE OF PRESELECTION 


In connection with its purchase of supplies of the following raw materials 
—crude coJia/sunflower oils 
—copra oil 
— linseed oil 

— hydrogenated oils and vegetable fats 
— allows 

— oil seeds _ , . , . ^ . . 

the Entre prise Nationale des Corps Gras hereby issues a notice of preselection of 
suppliers for 1986. _ , . 

The purpose of this operation is to select possible suppliers of these raw materials 
for 1986. It is to be based an die following criteria: 

— Type of bidder: producer/ exporter 
— Commercial and financial references 

All bidders replying to this preselection notice are required to accompany dieir 
applications by the following information/documents, to serve as the basis for 
their " supplier " file. 

—Name, nationality of the company, type of business, number in commercial 
register, capital • legal form oF company, date founded. 

— Whether a producer, subcontractor or retail company. 

—Head office address, telephone number, telex number. 

— Branch offices. 

— Banker's name, address, telephone number, telex number, company's account no. 

— Product list 

—Number of employees in 1981. 1982. 1983, 1984, 1985. 

— balance sheets for 1981. 1902. 1983, 1984. 

—Trading accounts for 1981. 1982, 1983, J984. 

—Company's memorandum and articles of association, plus a list of the main 
shareholders. 

—Fiscal situation in Algeria and in the country of the head office. 

—List of key management personnel. > w 

—Capital breakdown if the company is a limited company. * ^ 

Replies to this preselection notice must be sent to the following address: 


En (reprise Nationale des Corps Gras, Direction Commercial e, 
13 Avenue Mustapha 5ayed H Ouali, Algiers, 
no later than 15th November 1985, the final dosing dace 


Contracts & Tenders 


REPUBLIC OF MALI 


Supply of Electrical Equipment, Machines and Stock of Tools 
for the renovation of Bamako’s Electricity Network. Interna- 
tional Notice of Invitations to Tender. 

In order to renovate Bamako’s Electricity Network, the Energie 
du Mali (EDM/ Company Is issuing on International Notice 
of Invitations to Tender for the two following Iocs. 

Lot 1 — Supply of Electrical Equipment - ’ . 

• Conductors 

• - MV/LV Station Equipment 
0 Transformers and Accessories 

• Network Accessories 

Lot 2— Supply of Matoines and Stock of Tools 

Financing is arranged by toe Association of Internationale de 

Developpement, by CCC&, by FAC and by OPEC. 

Tender documents will be available from October 15th, 1985 
and may be obtained after payment of a non-refimdable fee 
of CFA 100,000 per copy, via certified cheque or money-order 
payable to Energie du Mall, at the following address: 

M. Le Direct ear General 
Energie du Mali 
Square Lumumba 
BP N 69 

Bamako (Republlque du Mali) 
or 

Ambassade de la Republique du Kill 
89, Rue du Cbercbe Midi 
75206 Paris— France 

Or may be forwarded via toe most rapid means together with 
the same fee (please add forwarding fees). 

Envelopes containing tenders must reach toe General Director, 
Energie du Mali, at the above ■ addresses, at the latest on 
December 2nd, 1985 and 08.00 local time, either via registered 
mail with return receipt requested, or deposited at these 
premises (a receipt will be issued). 

Envelopes will be opened on December 2nd. 198S at 10.00 
local time. 


REPUBLIC OF MALI 


THE ENERGIE DU MALI (EDM) COMPANY 
is issuing an International Notice of Invitations to 
Tender for Hie supply of electricity and water meters, 
divided in two Lots: 

LOT 1 

Electricity meters, circuit breakers, junction 
boards, etc. 

LOT 2 

Water meters and connected parts. 

Financing is arranged by the Association Inter- 
nationale de Developpement (IDA) . 

Tender documents will be available from October IS 
1985 and may be obtained after payment of a non- 
refundable fee of Cfa 100,000 per copy, via certified 
cheque or money order payable to Energie du Mali, 
at the following addresses: 

- Amabassade de la Republique du Mali 
89 Rue du Cherche Midi 
75206 Paris - France 
or 

Energie da Mali 


Square Lumumba 
BPN69 


BPN69 

Bamako (Republique du Mali) 

Envelopes containing Tenders must reach the 
General Director, Energie du Mali at the above 
addresses, at the latest on December 2, 1985 at 08.00 
local time, either via registered mail with return 
receipt requested, or deposited at these premises 
(a receipt will be issued) . 

Enveopes will be opened on December 2, 1985 at 
10.00 local time. 



INVITATION TO TENDER 


Company Notices 


London Regional Transport. 
Bus Services 


Company Notices 


NOTICE OF RATE OF INTEREST 

CREDIT FONCIER DE FRANCE 

US$75, 000400 

Guaranteed Floating Rate Notes (file 1988 
In accordance with the provisions of the interest determination 
agency agreement between Credit Foneier de France and National 
Bank of Abu Dhabi. Paris branch, dated as of 18th September. 1981. 
notice is hereby given that the rate of interest has been fixed at 
8 A per cent per annum and that the coupon amount payable on 
I6ch April. 1986, against coupon No. 9 will be USS2I6.44 and that 
such amount has been computed on the actual number of days 
tl , pS .d ,.82) divided b, m nat)onal BANR qf abu DHA6 , 

Paris Branch 
Reference Agent 


BANQUE NATIONALE 
DE PARIS 


US? 250,000,000 


Floating Rate Notes tine 1997 
Applicable Interest rate for the 
interest period from 18 October, 
1985 up to 21 January. 1986, 
as determined by the Reference 
Agent is 8} per cent per annum 
namely US5 2243.06 per band of 
USS 100.000. 


EASTRAND GOLD AND URANIUM 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Registration No. 71 07001 06 
(Incorporated In die Republic at South Air ice) 


INTERIM DIVIDEND — FINANCIAL TEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31 1986 


On Ocfrbtr IT 1985 dividend No. 14 of 57 jj cents a share was 

n South Artcan currency non Mr on DocemMr 13 19«S to members registered 
In Hie hooks at tfte conrany at the dose of business on November a ISIS, 
ran transfer Looks and register, of wwitw n will oe ctosod from 


TOO transfer Looks and registers ol members will Be dosad from 
November • to 22 1985. boa dan inclusive, and warrants will be posted 
from the jotunnninr, and united Klnooam offices of Hie transfer secretaries 


on or about December 12 1985. Registered members said from the United 
KfmHfem wifi receive the united Kingdom currency etuuvalent on November n 


1B&5 0« the rand value Ol thatr die Wends (lest appropriate taxes). Any each 
memb-ts may. however, dot to be paid m So u t h African currency, provided 
that the reojett tv race'* * at me offers « the transfer secretaries H 
jot annestwo or In the Jolted Kingdom on or before November 8 1963. 

The elective rate m non .resident sbart flot Bert' tu b IS ptf cent. 

, The divide*) i h parable suUtn to OOadWoos wWdi can be inspected at tte 
- bead end London ©Act* of t>e company and »Bo the offices of the company's 
transfer secretaries in jatuimesburci and the United Kloodom. 

By order of toe board 

ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OP SOUTH AFRICA UMITtO 

Secretaries 
per* if. e. Phillips 
DfvtsfQMi Secret a ry 


Consolidated Share Regi s trars United 
Pirn fh Mr. Edina 


First floor. Eduta 
40 Commissioner street 
JObannntwe 2001 
<PJ». Ron 6 ■< Si 
Marshalltown 2t07) 


44 Mala Street 
Jofunnesboni 2001 
P.O. Box (ISO 
Marshal Itowfl 2107) 


Mill Samoa! rwiitm Limited 

6 Crmcoit “lac* 

London SW1P ipl 


London OSce 
40 Hoitwrn vudocr 
London EClP 1 AJ 


JobaniMsbyrg 
October 18 11 


London Srplonil Transport inrlle lenders for (hr operation of a ema bay 
of bos rmnas, currently apmaivd by London Boar* United aod London 
Country Basra. 

These serrteye win rontfamr hr be marketed ns an integral past oFtbe London 
BrfWnil ‘Baanpml network. Under the contract proce s s. Uxrton Regional 
Transport wlQ maintain a number nl control* over ihe arrrfcee. Contractors will 
■too have m comply with all safety. adMmuM aad Unsocial neguNemSBU under 
the PSV licensing ifgildlovs 

The mates hwo l vedang 




IT you ate Interested please contort Nkrk Newton 

oh 0W37 WMI f« speef&calkms and a tedder appttauoa 

fivmvnrltrfoAtBiC 


|EBg51 I- 


Mgs 


Goodyear Tire anti IfobborV 
adopted a similar philosophy;. V 
about employees pfcMng up ?' 
more of the MIL Robert Meiy i /■ 

cor, chairman and d&et excco f 
live says that It makes «xh \- 
ptoyess “ think twice about 
when and where they so for'".- . 
medical care." The pace at ->-r 
health cost increase was halved, v-,- 
Snch action reflects the trend. 

A recent study by the consult-. 1 -- v 
ing firm of Hewitt Associates .- 
revealed that toe possibility ci 'ys.>. 
making deductions from ens-- .-. ; 
ployees’ pay existed in only - * 

17 per cent of company plans ; . : - 
as recently as 1982. By 1984,'. " " 
the percentage had jumped to ; •' 

52 per cent. 


Self-funding y 


Home health care Is growing, ..; 
in popularity since It can halve 
toe hospital coat for services'- •: 
such as intravenous feeding, 
“woUness" programmes to keep V 
employees healthy are flourish ~ , 
ing, employers are turning to;'-, 
some type of self-funding for" ; 
(heir medical programmes, 
unions are accepting toe reoB* 
ties of health care cost &&&- 
often co-operating with manage- ; 
meat: these are aU part of a 
phalanx of techniques •thrown : 
into toe battle against health ■: 
care cost ■ - / ' 

Summing it up, Americans are 
generally pleased with the " " 
quality of care they are recefo . 
tog. It is not health, but cost- - :, 
that is behind the current revo- 
lution. One recent estimate, 
showed the annual per person 
cost for health care to be: ILS. 1 
—31.500: Wwtt Germany— 3900; 
France— 3800; and Great Britain- " 

S ldO. 

The subject of health care ' 
cost is not one to be ignored . 
in other countries. Sven more 
significant than some of the ' 
conceptual aspects are toe 
practical realities of expense for - 
American subsidiaries of major . 
European, Japanese and other 
parent companies, many into 
thousands of American «a- 
ptoyees. Are they deaMng effec- 
tively wMh toe problem? That 
is a good question for senior 
parent company management as 
wen as local U.S. management . s 
Lotus Kleber it vice president ■ 
of Advance Retirement Systems, 
California. 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS 



Of burr uni prefOCTb. OK. 


Expression# of httarMt. in- English, 
must bo received by Tbo -LMted 
Noboitc not f*tar tiraa 3.00 . p-m- 
Monday 18 November 1SBS. They 

should be marked ■■ Quantity Sur- 
veyw/Piojaci Management Consul- 
tants '* and should be addressed, 
confidentially, to; 

Chief 

Puftdaso and Transportation 
Service 

Office of General Sendees 
Room 2148. Secretariat Building 

Ualted Nations. Nsw York lOOtT . 

U.SA 


■Q November raus. iney 

w marked " Quantity Sun 
iject Management Cnnsul- 
ind should be addressed. 
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Holidays and Travel: 


DISCOUNT A » — First A AnlMX ftreS. 
Spec Rates. All credit cards. Trt: 01-530 
7681. TUK Ul 3271 03T4). ACTA. 


INVITATION TO BID FOR FROZEN LAMB MEAT 


Tbe lord to Armed Forces Invite- bids, tor the suae hr of 1824(0 SJv thousand 
two bundr-d ana fourty Metric Tow M Prwe iamb nut, olusfmiaus 20%. 
Terra* and toeafaea trees are available at tire following i ririi-em Jordan 


M Ultary, Kart a Afr AttactM, i6 Upimt nUDwn Cardens, me don W* 7HB. 

OVo-s must be submitted Ip eeolnf Mmeusm and sent br sand or. ttveuolt 
weal reareoreost iilvre addressed to Brigadier General Salem ALTnrk. Ass. 
Wef of Staff lAdrainiftraikHDa Head ol Committee, JAF HQ, AMMAN — 
JORDAN. 


Offc . most be reniwod e* committee not f afar Min id an 2CKH Noyeratwr 
1383 and muK be valid fw So dan after rae above sate. 

Cos of Quota non tv £400.00 noa-rehmdaMe 


Clubs 


EVK Has outlived the Others became v * 
policy of t»V etav aod raise lor trranf- 
Sumer tram 10-3.30 an. DkKe and ton 
musician*, glamorous tawtssMS, rancho 
■owtimu. 109, Hagen 5b 01-734 05a7. 
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A key factor in achieving balanced growth in 
the new town has been the development corporation. 
Its proposed winding down has brought 
fears that the growth may be weakened 

Ordered urban growth 
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Report by 
LORNE BARLING 


M ilton kbynes, one 
of Britain’s most 
successful new towns 
generates strong and often 
opposed feelings. But as the 
pieces of the giant jigsaw 
have fallen into place, mere 
is growing agreement that 
it has become more and 
more attractive as a place 
to live. 

It is, for example, now taking 
on many of the better character- 
istics of American towns, par- 
ticularly its grid system of roads 
which provide quick and easy 
access to most areas. 

The vacant spaces, which 
were a major source of earlier 
criticism, are now disappearing 
and the integrity of the design 
is becoming an important asset. 

The powers held by the deve- 
lopment comporatiop , have led 
to far more' ordered urban 
growth than could have been 
achieved 4n any other way, at 
the same time providing rela- 
tively low-risk opportunities for 
private sector building: 

Designated in 1967, with work 
starting four years later Milton 
Keynes remains only about 
half way to completion. 

The pace of growth has. 
nevertheless, been startling and 
the outlook for future develop- 
ment is excellent. However: the 
strength of Milton Keynes— the 
sense of direction it gets, from 
Che backing of Government 
funds — are now under threat 
from the proposed winding 
dawn of its development corpor- 


ation along with those of 
Britain’s other new towns. 

With the Government in the 
shape of Hr Michael Heseittae, 
then Environment Secretary, 
announcing in 1981 that the 
corporation should disappear 
by the end of the decade, sup- 
porters of the AGltttn Keynes 
corporation have been lobbying 
hard to have ltts life extended 
until 1995. 

The officers of the corpora- 
tion, as agents of the Depart- 
ment of the Environment, are 
strong supporters of such an 
extension arguing that they 
need time to achieve “substan- 
tial completion of the task,” a 
phrase used in- the New Towns 
Act 

Doubts 

Overall, the objective of the 
senior executives of the cor- 
poration is to create a “viable 
city*' which ■ will cb^tinue to 
flourish under its own momen- 
tum' after the corporation is 
wound up. 

'Mr Frank Hensfeaw, .general 
manager of the corporation, is 
doubtful whether this could be 
sustained if 19S9 is named hs 
the date for the demise of the 
corporation. This would have 
a detrimental effect cm private 
sector investment and overall 
confidence, he argues. 

He points «*t that confidence 
created by Che corporation has 
been a major factor in the 
overall development of Milton 
Keynes — “the private house- 
builder has always been re- 
assured by the fact that we 
have been at tractin g '. people to 
buy those bouses; and factory 
owners knojf that we are 
creating industrial infrastruc- 
ture. 

Equally, It bad been impor- 
tant for tiie corporation to 
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achieve its targets and thereby 
gain the confidence of the 
public utility authorities, such 
as British Telecom, British Rail, 
the eteotricaty boards and water 
boards: 

These and other organisations 
had to be persuaded that there 
was going to be a need, based on 
population growth and other fac- 
tors, for them to invest heavily 
to provide these services. Mr 
Henshaw believes that the cor-., 
poration has been successful in': 
achieving this. 


i.'r oi ?c 
-•■Tt 

- To date .private sector invest- 
ment of -about £lbn, at todays 
values, are calculated to have 
taken .place in Milton Keynes, 
compared with about £50Qm in 
public investment, not only 
from the Treasury, but from 
local authorities, health and 
other public fondingoources. 

. Mr Henshaw* believes that for 
less ptflillc spending over the 
next 10 years would generate 
, private .investment ' of artmpd 
$Rbn, making fra highly worth- 
while use . of public funds. In 
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addition, he believes it would 
avoid the serious threat of the 
local authority inheriting an in- 
complete and expensive-to-run 
city. " 

It is accepted that the recent 
New Towns Urban Develop- 
ment Corporations Act was im- 
portant in creating a new and 
more liberal fin an pi struc- 
ture, and even more important 
in sweeping away the system 
which,.., imposed* higi-.. 'fixed 
mtoestlrates.V which: ‘reached 
17.25 per cent in the 1970s, on 


development corporation bor- 
rowing. 

While effectively allowing 
- some of this debt to be written 
off, it imposed a more commer- 
cial regime-— for example, 
requiring commercial returns 
to be achieved on investment 
in industrial or office property. 

The recent ministerial 
changes, as well as the Govern- 
ment’s need to consider its 
actions in electoral terms, are 
expected to have a bearing on 
the wind-up decision. 

Third complete 

It is estimated that that addi- 
tional period would take the city 
forward to the stage of being 
about 80 per cent complete, and 
perhaps most important of all 
the arguments, it would make 
it a more efficient urban area 
to run. 

This is because almost every 
aspect of development, from the 
provision of health services, 
schools, transport -and public 
amenities, has been geared to a 
target population of around 
210,000 and until that figure is 
achieved, efficient use of 
resources will not be achieved. 

The central or "downtown” 
area of the city is now only 
about 30 per cent complete, 
partly because the provision of 
office space was not a priority. 
Now this has changed and 
although office development Is 


going ahead fast, not more than 
50 per cent of this area is 
expected to be complete by 
1989. 

By 1995, howtver, this figure 
would have riser to 70 per cent; 
achieving the kind of employ- 
ment balance that has been 
planned all along. One problem, 
which could never be overcome, 
was the phasing of development 
so as to achieve the necessary 
balance. 

For example, until the rail- 
way station in the central area 
was complete, office develop- 
ment was unlikely to be a very 
attractive proposition, since the 
need for access to London was 
important Equally, the railway 
station could not be justified 
until there was sufficient 
demand from Milton Keynes as 
a whole. 

At this stage in the city's 
development, it is seen as 
vitally important to win - and 
maintain the confidence of In- 
stitutional investors in office 
property, since they have so 
much to contribute to the com- 
pletion of the central areas. 

Innovative schemes such as 
the Central Business Exchange, 
which has- the backing of the 
Shell Pensions Trust, are 
regarded as the vanguard of 
sustained office investment over 
a considerable period. 

As in other new towns, a key 
factor is achieving rapid and 
balanced development has been 
the power wielded by the 


development corporation, cover- 
ing planning, land acquisition 
and funding. One of the major 
fears is that a local authority 
taking over from the corpora- 
tion, stripped of these powers, 
would not have the ability to 
push ahead to complete the task. 

In addition, there are a num- 
ber of awkward loose ends, 
such as the considerable amount 
of land now held by tKeHevelop- 
ment corporation. There re- 
mains a large question mark 
over who should take over the 
ownership and administration 
of this land. 

Overall Milton Keynes’ case 
being granted a further 10 
years development corporation 
status appears strong. Among 
the many arguments for this, 
probably the most valid is that 
for a relatively small additional 
investment by Government, a 
large amount of private capital 
investment will be generated. 

Private investment is already 
flowing into Milton Keynes at 
a steady pace however, and it 
can be argued that further 
“ pump pruning " is unneces- 
sary. 

Whatever the outcome, it is 
unlikely that Milton Keynes 
will be placed in jeopardy in 
any way, since so much has 
been invested in its success that 
it has an international reputa- 
tion, a solid base of diverse 
manufacturing and service 
activities, and a strong growth 
momentum. 
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Setting up your 
own business is 
easier if you pickup 
our booklet first. 

We publish an easy-to-read 45 page 
booklet called “Starting up your 
own business." In it you'll find 
enlightening information along with 
answers to questions you probably 
haven't yet thought to ask. 

Alternatively you could begin by 
reading the government regulations 
covering national insurance, VAT, 
PAYE, employment and health 
and safety 

That would take you an estimated 
24 hours, 27 minutes; plus the time 
to gather the information and to make 
the necessary 18 telephone calls. 

And that's still only the beginning of 
the practical problems. How do 
you raise finance? What about your 
legal structure? Have you considered 
your marketing strategy? 

Make it easy on yourself. First send 
for our booklet . Then call the Private 
Business Advisory partner at any of 
our 43 offices. We are Peat Marwick, 
one of Britain's leading firms of 
chartered accountants and business 
advisers. 

We will be happy to draw on our 
wealth of experience to help you. 

The booklet costs only £3 .(cheques 
made out to Peat Marwick) and 
incidentally there is no charge for 
the first interview Now ... what are 
you waiting for? 

Tb Richard Horsley Peat Marwick, 
433 Silbury Boulevard, Central 
Milton Keynes MK9 2HA. Tel. 

0908 661881. Please send me your 
booklet “Starting up your own 
business (price £3) and keep me 
informed. 


The Dee Corporation PLC 

The first quoted public limjted.cQtopdnV to set up Hs headquarters, in Milton Keynes 

Silbury Court, 418 Silbury Boulevard, Milton Keynes MK9 2NB, 


You have a partner at Peat Marwick 
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Corporate consultancy and business research 



CommftHts in conmnilcatiM 

Full information from: 

Milton Keynes (0908) 604848 

Epigram Associates Limited, 56 Buckingham Gate 
London SW1E 6AH. Telephone 01-828 2612 
Represented in New York 




MILTON KEYNES 

Offices 

GRAFTON COURT. CENTRAL MILTON KEYNES 

3J535 sq fito 18,734 sq ft— £8 p«sq ft 
STEPHENSON HOUSE, BLETCHLEY 
9 ,680 sq ft — £4 per sq ft 

MOUNT HOUSE. MILTON KEYNES 
3.445 tq ft — £5 per sq ft 
LINFORD WOOD. MILTON KEYNES 
2J500 sq ft to 25.000 sq ft — £7 per sq ft 

Industrial 

INTERCHANGE PARK — ready built and purpose built 
units 4,500 sq ft to 150,000 sq ft Sites for sale 1 acre to 
17 acres 

BLETCHLEY — 25,45S sq ft to 64,636 sq ft, freehold/ 
leasehold 

TONGWELL — 35,000 sq ft, freehold/leasehold 
BILTON ROAD — 100% 1BA units for occupation or 
investment 

Investments 

We are currently Instructed on a range of Investments In 
Milton Keynes in the office, industrial and high technology 
markets, including both standing and funding situations. 

For comprehensive in f orm a t i on the Milton Keynes 
property market including our detailed investment reports 
contact Richard Forman at Milton Keynes (0908) 604630. 


Wilson & Partners 


Sflbury Court. 374 St] bury Boulevard. MUtoa Keynes MK9 2LN. 
Q (0908) 604630. Telex 31393 WiboaC 


I 


High quality, 
furnished 
offices with 
phones. 

Top class, 
^secretarial.- 

r0 W0 . rd Cp 

processing and 
clerical staff. 

Simple room hire 
arrangements. 
Move in or out 
anytime. 

“73 




Reception, 
mailing, 
copying and 
telex services. 


Probably the 
r best 
lV ^ address in 
Milton KeynesT 


Yaa can slot straight inT 
Phone (0908) 604848. 

356 Silbury Boulevard, Central Milton Keynes MK9 2LR 
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Successful balancing act between housing, public amenities and new jobs 

Hope for new boom in office construction 




Development 

prospects 


. THE GROWTH record of 
Milton Keynes since designa- 
tion in 1967 i« an impressive 
one: nearly 40,000 new jobs, 
33,000 new houses built and a 
population increase of more 
than 80,000 to over 120,000. 

The scale and pace of this 
development, unprecedented in 
the United Kingdom, has been, 
based largely on the use of 
private and public funds, but 
has involved a vitally important 
balancing act in bringing for- 
ward the availability of housing, 
public amenities and other ser- 
vices at the same pace as jobs' 
were being created. 

Growth in Hilton Keynes has 
traditionally been employment 
led, with tee development cor- 
poration playing a key part in 
providing suitable Industrial - 
and commercial premises, while 
at the same time publicising and 
promoting itself in the UK and 
abroad. 

Last year, to March 31, was a 
highly successful one for the 
city but not untypical. More 
than 3,900 new jobs were 
created, about 7.500 people 
arrived and nearly 3,000 houses 


were completed, illustrating 
that balance is still a priority. 

In housing development, 
completions are now fairly 
accurately on target, road con- 
struction is ahead of schedule, 
while city centre development 
is slightly behind though now 
catching up. In parallel with all 
this, manufacturing companies, 
property developers, house- 
builders, major retailers and 
service industries have led in 
private sector development 

However, it now appears that 
a new stage of development has 
been reached, with a number of 
prestige private sector projects 
being undertaken. The most 
important of these is probably 
the Central Business Exchange 
(CBX), an innovative develop- 
ment which could spark off a 
boom in office construction. 


£40m project 


Unique in Britain, CBX is 
part of an integrated group of 
buildings offering bath business 
and leisure;-facilities, :: sit3iated 
on Avebury "Boulevard & cen- 
tral Milton Keynes. The £40m 
project is now under construc- 
tion and the first phase will 
offer 128,500 sq ft of offices and 
24,600 sq ft of retail space. 

This will be one of four build- 
ings constructed around a cen- 
tral landscaped courtyard. The 
others will be the Winter Gar- 


den, a dramatic building made 
predominantly of glass with a 
glazed canopy roof sweeping to 
the ground. 

Inside, terraced landscaped 
gardens containing exotic plants 
and trees, with pools and water- 
falls, created an unusual back- 
ground for a wide range of 
leisure- facilities. These include 
a swimming pool, restaurants, 
sports facilities and a night 
club. 

The third building will be a 
high specification, . air-condi- 
tioned office blocfc-~ providing 
136,00 Osq ft of space On six 
levels, which is to be marketed 
as a prestige headquarters 
building for a major British, or 
international company. 

The fourth side of the square 
will be completed by a 140- 
bedroomed Trusthouse Forte 
hotel, which the planners be- 
lieve will help create a highly 
integrated business centre, with 
almost every facility which 
could be required. 

"-'Nearby; an architecturally . 
novel entertainment centre, 
called The Point, which will 
include the first purpose-built 
10-screen cinema complex in the 
country, is nearing completion. 
It will be run jointly by Bass 
Leisure and AMC (American 
Multi-Cinema) and also contain 
bars, a restaurant and night- 
club. Plans axe now under dis- 


cussion for a theatre and cul- 
tural centre. 

A third but somewhat dif- 
ferent aspect of development in 
Milton Keynes is its commit- 
ment to a 200-acre area of the 
city designated as an energy 
park. It is the first of its kind 
in the world, and will include 
employment areas and housing 
with strong emphasis on the 
efficient use of energy. 

The area will eveotHy house 
3,100 people and provide em- 
ployment for about 2,000, while 
the planning ability of the de- 
velopment corporation has 
given the opportunity for a 
unique experiment with fund- 
ing largely from private invest- 
ment 

Curbing energy costs 

A major objective is to assist 
residents and businesses to re- 
duce their energy costs with the 
support of Government depart- 
ments, local authorities and 
energy utilities; many of which 
are eager, to try .hew schemes 
in such *. controlled environ- 
ment 

In planning, maximum use 
will be made of solar energy 
and landscaping to improve the 
local microclimate, such as by 
providing wind shelter for hous- 
ing areas. AH buildings in the 
park will be required to meet 
an energy performance stand- 
ard, based on the anticipated 


level of fuel running costs. 

The use of efficient heating 
systems will be encouraged, 
with mains gas and electricity 
available to all buildings in the 
park. New systems for supply- 
ing energy to groups of build- 
ings, such as heat pumps and 
small combined heat and power 
(CHP) systems will be used 
where justified. 

The £100m energy park was 
officially opened in February 
this year by Mr Peter Walker, 
Secretary of State for Energy 
and is expected to become an 
international showpiece for the 
efficient use of energy. The first 
50 low-energy houses for the 
show village will be open in 
late summer next year. 

These projects are a dear 
Illustration that Milton Keynes 
is now able to attract Invest- 
ment not only in the standard 
amenities but in some of the 
more innovative ideas which 
are suited to the rdativefly con- 
trolled environment of Milton 
Keynes. "• 

. : The energy park has received 
enthusiastic support 'from the 
-European Community through 
its -Directorate General for 
Energy, through which grants 
for solar energy demonstration 
systems are being provided for 
Milton Keynes projects. 

Dr Keith Jowels, who works 
on this solar energy programme, 
said that the energy park was 


important since if required pri- 
vate builders not only to meet 
energy objectives, but to do so 
on an economic basis. 

EEC grants of up to 40 per - 
cent were available for the in- 
stallation of solar panels and 
monitoring equipment which 
could be used for demonstration 
purposes, he said. Two projects 
at Milton Keynes were receiv- 
ing EEC grants, one relating to 
highly insulated houses, ariC 
another on the use of passive 
solar energy. 

Mistakes avoided ~ 

- Overall, .the development "of 
Milton Keynes has so far 
avoided the mistakes others 
. have made. There are no high- 
rise buildings, very little ‘drab 
concrete 1 and the Urge, estates 
have been varied in style and 
building materials. Landscap- 
ing has been of a high standard. 

For these reasons, the. pros- 
pects for future development 
now seem to be excellent, oa*- 
deadly areas 1 such as infor- 
mation teehnolbgy, slnfi&’it has . 
such a high concentration of 
high technology companies. 

Milton Keynes is ope of the 
first locations .to be served by 
Mercury’s new telecommunica- 
tions services, with a fibre optic 
trunk network linking it to 
.London, Birmingham and other 
business centres. 




Variety of clean-collar activities points to future trend 

Information technology 
a prime growth area 


Service 

industries 


THE GROWING proportion of 
“service iodustraes” in a 
modem urban area like Milton 
Keynes may be an indication 
of that shape of things to come 
in Britain, and suggests big 
changes in our tudustiial cities. 

Office development, largely to 
accommodate activities such as 
insurance, accountancy, bank- 
ing, design qwd oammunicatio ns 
activities, is now picking up 
fast and these operations mil 


certainly spawn additional ser- 
vice needs. 

Information technology has 
been a prime growth area, en- 
couraged by the development 
corporation, which ha a seen the 
considerable advantages in pro- 
viding companies with the most 
up to date communications 



Milton Keynes will be one of 
the first unban areas to be 
served by British Telecom’s Sys- 
tem X digital telephone ex- 
change system, with its 
Introduction scheduled for late 
this year and early 1986, while 
the ‘‘alternative" communica- 
tions systems operated by Mer- 
cury is already operating. 

The tonal cable television 
system has been expanded, by 
BT. with four new channels now 
available on subscription. Two 
extra services are being pro- 
vided free of charge, one offer- 
ing local newts, information and 
advertising. Community view- 
data started in July Mat year. 

Financial advice 

As part of the drive for busi- 
ness, growth in Milton Keynes, 

companies is the financial ser- 
vices sector, such as banks and 

accountants*. have bad to in- 
volve themselves quite closely 
with a number of local Initiates, 
such as Business Venture, offer- 
ing advice and secondment of 
staff in some cases. 

Accountants Peat Matwick 
opened an office in Milton 
Keynes in late 1880 and in five 
years this has a staff of four 
partners and 70 staff, resecting 
the growth of financial services 
in the area. 

A spokesman said: “The pro- 
fessional and financial services 
sector has built up a wade range 
of services including account- 
ancy. commercial legal services, 
insurance, pensions planning 
and chartered surveying. 

“Until recently these services 
were geared only to the con- 
sumer, while the corporate 
market was serviced by firms 
outside the area. This situation 
has now changed radically." 

Clearing banks have also 
played an important role in 


assisting business development, 
and Midland Bank is to launch 
an important experimental 
scheme in Milton Keynes later 
this year on behalf of the 
ctearers. 

It is part of the scheme to 
develop a national electronic 
funds transfer at polnt-of-saie 
network, and the Speedline 
experimental system is now 
being installed locally. About 30 
terminals are being placed at a 
variety of leading retail shops, 
and the scheme will run for 
about two years. 

The system allows shoppers 
to pay for their purchase with 
a plastic card, which is wiped 
through a card reader and the 
customer provides a personal 
n umb er. The -cost of tne goods 
purchased is transferred auto- 
matically from the customer’s 
account to tee retailer’s. 

One of the largest employers 
in Milton. Keynes is the Open 
University, which was estab- 
lished there In 1968 and made 
a world-wide reputation for 
itself as a leader in tee tech- 
niques of 44 distant learning." it 
has 120,000 students, making it 
the largest university in the 
country, and around 2,090 staff 
in MHtim Keynes, including 450 
academics. 

In addition to its degree 
courses, OU is offering an in- 
creasing variety of short, non- 
degree co urses, ami as also 
concentrating on 'business re- 
quirements. A number of man- 
agement courses are offered, as 
are courses aimed at updating 
students on technology in 
business and Industry. 

Budtinghem University, the 
country’s otdy Independent uni- 
versity empowered to grant 
degrees, is also near Milton 
Keynes, offering undergraduate 
and postgraduate courses in 
several business related discip- 
lines. 

One major gap in the services 
offered in Milton Keynes has 
been the lack of an inter- 
national standard hotel, and 
negotiations have recently been 
concluded between the develop- 
ment corporation and Trust 
house Forte tor the 


construction of a foair-star hotel 
as port of the CSX project, 
representing an investment of 
some fern. Local architects 
Conran Roche have been selec- 
ted to carry out tee spedafcst 
design, and Robert Marriott has 
been awarded tee construction 
contract 

The five-story btfflcting will 
include a lS&eeat conference 
room, capable of being split 
Into smaller areas, and syndi- 
cate rotas for smaller meetings 
Anri seminars. 


Building design 


Professional services related 
to the construction industry 
have naturally grown fast in 
Milton Keynes, due to the fast 
pace of building and general 
development, one of the most 
notable being Xnterdec Design 
Group, which specialises in 
building design, detailed office 
space planning, fitting out and 

funnafee. 

Formed in 1972, the company 
is now publicly quoted and fans 
been closely involved in the re- 
location of many companies to 
Milton Keynes. There is tittle 
doubt teat in terms of cost sav- 
ings alone, the use of a Special- 
ist concern such as this has its 
adwanages. 

The group was founded by 
Mr Simon Miller, who has 
worked closely with the 
development corporation on. a 
number of projects, including 
their own prestige office build- 
ings at Saxon Court The group 
has also carried out work for 
Rothmans (UK ), VW Audi, Levi 
Strauss (UK), Legal and 
General Assurance and Mon- 
santo. 

A number of senior develop- 
ment corporation staff have 
recently moved to Interdec’s 
Property Design Group, which 
was founded tor companies 
moving to Milton Keynes, and 
operates as a consultancy. It 
offers a full service covering 
architects, surveyors, space 
planners, electrical engineers 
and Interior designers, working 
as a team. 

" Office environments are 



'•These high quality flexfble-use premises set'iB.jev density 
landscaped environment for companies at the forefront: of 
technology are at Linford Wood. \ 


continually changing to respond 
and .-keep pace with advancing 
information technology, Mr 
Miller said, adding that there 
was an increasing need for this 
kind of work In the city. 

..The need for business com- 
nmnications has 'also led to a 
rapid growth in public relations 
and advertising agencies, which 
face the continual' battle to 
persuade companies that they 
can be as -good as London-baaed 
competitors, with tee advantage 
that they are on the doorstep. 

Epigram Associates, a com- 
munications consultancy, has 
drawn together an experienced 


team with wide - experience,' •ift. 
well-placed to compete' .oh -tfcfcee ’ 
terms, and has won a- number 
of important local, contracts^ 
including that of-Interdea ' ' 
A service of a-quife/dlfferent : 
kind Is being offered tfiroogh. 
the Douglas Bader foun d at ion ; .• 
which has chosen- Milton K eynes ■ 
for the development ofafctfhtti 
rehabilitation centre for 
amputees. An appeal for-'thte ' 
purpose has now been launched'' 
by the JKeadmg-Sased founds 
tion. Facilities ' will include a . 
swimming pool, -sports-,- 
medical centre, golf range- and c 
administration building. ■ 
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More than 1 50 foreign companies provide nearly 6,000 jobs 

Healthy diversity of products 

on broad investment base 


this source In lie past flwanMni 
industry year, bringing the cumulative 

___ from the private sector to 

~~ £ULbn. 

mnn ttwtx™™ "Against this, the corpora. 

r__ . INDUSTRIAL and. com- S on ® own investment of public 
base - o£ a city like has steadily decreased 

1183 man? built-in F* 1 y®ar in net terms will 
advantages, and a few slight be 11 ? 4nj> ^ paper adds, 
irawbacka, hut on balance it - j the early days, most 
appear to be an enviable “^“sWal unfts were built for 
wealth-creating platform. speculative letting funded by 

. Wittiout the liability of labour tb® Treaa ? j y- These advance 
intensive, mature industries * ac fe ry ““R* still form an im- 
which are causing so manv P^tant part of the industrial 
redundancies in other parfeTcrf £f ograin ? 3e > but increasingly 


drawbacks, but on 

appear to be an enviable 
wealth-creating platform. 


redundancies in other parts trf S5 ogram ? ie > but increasingly 
the country, Milton Keynes is - 67 . fimded by private 
relatively safe from theMnd of m ^Sf tmen *£_ it says - 
disastrous unemployment ^Tbe marketing .of Milton 

perienced in nearby Corby Keynes is still regarded as a 

It also has the advantage of a T™ 1 ftmction, perhaps the most 
broad base of investment, since lm P° rtant role of the develop- 
an increasingly high proportion 5 1 ' “? corporation, since private 
of local companies are foreim- *** essential to complete 

owned, and a healthy baseof “e«ovel°pmant programme by 
diversity. These factore tfwuM 2 r ^l,T efi ^ ei,t J sale 

ensure that the effects of *? ottier developers, 

domestic economic slump or strategy has been 

sectoral downturn, 3 £1 developed to “sell” the city as 
■mirHmi.jin^ h tLuivlng, modern urban area 

However, the high technology “^vantages of a rural 

industries brtagHBonKsdaJgS a *2* 

as well as adjutages, “Stol “SS2** **' satisfied, 

been seen with the recent fan on advertising 

in home computer sales and the ShfsPJSi.iS £° rmm ber ,- 01 
general decline in electron^ J°?. 8 * attracte^ the corporation 

profits. High technologyoften ,** “ 1 

means rapidly-changing teS- th . e „ s ^ onf - 

no^ogy, and unexpected cut- ^^^^^^otberDKbusi- 

Last year saw a net increase ™ i 70825 bn d« et 
of 4,000 jobs in Milton KeySt 

flie highest annual growth since ££!!', to 

designation, and finn commfc i pher ?^ 

ments made by comnanieR rfnn, **!r innovative fina ncial 

ing the year should brin^T^ «±emes have been brought into 

SSaS 4,00? jotaSL J2? * ■ “% SSfbascome 

There are now more than 60 ? *“* 
North American companies. 83 amS™* 1 ? more 

Scandinavian n&SSSt 40 receptiTC « bont Keynes. 


Continental European com- 
panies In Milton Keynes, and 
Japan, with more than a dozen 

local concerns, has recently been 
recognised as a potentially large 


Emphasis tm t raining 
A number of other factors 
have come to the forefront 
recently, namely the need to 


VO tl pU>U»lU4JUy large «m uu w j UUJ ncou Ul 

investor. The total of more «*»» promote the use of high tech- 
150 foreign companies now pro- nology. In conjunction with 


vides about 10 per cent of the 
city's 58,000 jobs. 


increased empTufffc on training, 
and the need to encourage and 


o ^o,uw juUOk aumaa iv wvuuio^u dim 

Recent property disposals to snp ^ ? ^ t P 16 development .of 

companies such as IQ (Elec- • 

tronics Division), WnnlaT»to. , tech n^ogy is of course 

Prime Computer andSperry to mort local industries, 

are in themselves an important • PP2 10 *!“ m a braad 

recommendation for mih«w ^ “■£?¥*■■ However; a 

Keynes, since many, relocation ? 8 * or 18 these terras -is 

decisions are based uartlv . on Present Just outside Mflton , 


decisions are . based .partly . on 
what other companies are doing; 

Another advantage of the 
city's concentration of high- 
technology and foreign com- 
panies, is that many are likely 
to expand, and if they do so it 
will probably be locally. Such 
expansion has recently been 
undertaken by Ackermann Elec- 


Keynes bftheCranfield I ns t itute 
of Technology, which is respan- 
rible for about 50- per cent of 
the UK's commercial applied 
research at radVersities. 

The presence of the country’s 
premier source -of new indus- 
trial technology should be an 
attractive proposition, since 
almost every aspect of business. 


New premises 


trical Systems, Dafoe and Dafoe, 

isringfaausen £GB) and Snuggle- ST,r^ e S^^5M dware ' 
down of Norway, and inthe “ with at Cranfield. 
longer term this type of growth nawevesr, it has been naces- , 
is likely to be as important as 8a *y_ _ focus more positively 

new -arrivals. - on local companies, and the 

school of management has an- 
New nremiwE nounced three new programmes 

cw P renuses tor them. These courses have 

Purpose-built premises on been devised by Hr Peter 
development corporation sites Saunders,' newly appointed to 
have recently been built by CranfielcTs small business team 
three American companies. Hen- and with special responsibility 
santo, WD40 and Mic r o w ave, for developing local business 
Associates, and by three links. 

Japanese concerns, Alps Cranfield School of Manaffe- 
Electric, Mori Selki and Hitachi meat is one of Europe’s largest 
Power Tools which agreed to and most innovative un iv er si ty 
develop new premises over a business schools, with 240 part 
five-year period. Coca-Cola plans and full-time postgraduate 
to invest a further £6m in its students studying for uwa 
plant at Northfield. degrees. Each year some 2J300 


to invest a further £6m in its students studying for mwa 
plant at Northfield. degrees. Each year some 2JXH) 

On average, three new com- managers are sponsored by 
panies are established in Milton their companies to attend 


Keynes every week, accord- 
ing to the corporation, and 
about 10m sq ft of industrial 
floozspace have been buRt since 
designation. 

The level of .private invest- 
ment has grown steadily. 


general management pro- 
grammes, special short courses 
and in-company pmp wmmwi. .. 

The school has Sost completed 
recr uitm ent tor Its English 
Graduate Enterprise Pro- 
gramme, selecting 40 "student 


according to a background paper entrepreneurs” from colleges 
on the future role of private throughout the country. . The 
investors prepared by the cor- new courses for local firms are 
poration. It points out that aimed at practical aspects . of 
more than £L25m came from business, such as company | 


growth, management develop- 
ment and dealing with redun- 
dancies. 

The interests of unmi] com- 
panies are also promoted by 
Milton Keynes Business Ven~ 
{“re. a joint undertaking 
between public and private 
sector, backed by the county 
council, borough council, the 
development corporation and 48 
private sources, mainly local 
companies. 

In addition to an advisory ser- 
vice, its offers, workshop space 
at favourable rates at its indus- 
trial development centre at Kiln 
Farm, where a 20,000 sq ft 
rectory has been converted for 
the purpose. For example a 
special rate for unemployed 
starters Is £3.75 a sq ft, and 
c®“tral services range from 
secretarial work to fork Mft 
trucks. 

. f.Msriy. a complete office 
building has been converted for 
staular purposes, . and this is 
now occupied by about 40 busi- 
nesses and all rents are below 
uomnal commercial nates. About 
onetbud of those helped by the 
venture are unemployed, and 
counselling is -offered by pro- 
fessionals seconded from local 
companies. 


“ We have had a success rate 
of about 80 per cent in the 
sense that tost proportion of 
new ventures are still going. 

- One of our main objectives is 
to train people in -winTmjBnpmnpjif 
hMUs and get them through the 
first 12 months,” a spokesman 
says, adding that 550 new jobs 
have been created. 

- Venture also operates a capi- 

tal fond, lending up to ra 5 qq 
at commercial rates but only 
to applicants who have been 
refused loans from other 
sources owing to lack of 
security but nevertheless have 
a potentially viable project. A 
number, of fimrw; have 

been, set up locally to take 
advantage of this aid. 

Growth prospects 

Above all, tha future success 
of Milton Keynes appears to 
rest o n t he growth prospects 
of., e x i sting companies, among 
which are same solid household 
names, and some more exotic 
sound ing high technology con- 
cerns. 

One of the most important 
local employers is GEC 
Avionics, a GEC division which 
develops and makes airborne 


interception radar systems, one 
of the most notable being Fox- 
hunter for the new RAF 
Torn ado interceptor. It is the 

largest company of its type in 
Europe, employing about 725 
people. 

Some of the notable com- 
panies present include. Coca- 
Cola, VW Audi, Burroughs 
Ma c hines , Mercedes Benz, 
Minolta and Marconi, while the 
more, recent arrivals include the 
U-S. computer company Compu- 
ware Corporation. Prime Com- 
puter is building a new R and D 
headquarters at WlUen Lake. 

Other important names In- 
clude Hoecfast UK Aston Martin 
Lagonda, Ashton-Tate, the suc- 
cessful UK software company, 
and Perldam, the fast-growing 
casual display unit manufac- 
turer. In the field of robotics, 
the area is strong, backed by 
the Cranfield Robotics and 
Automation Group. It offers a 
robotics degree course, the first 
of its kind in Europe. 

The robotics and automation 
companies are Scicon, a BP sub- 
Eldlary, Asea (Europe's largest 
manufacturer of Industrial 
robots), Babcock Fata. Reis 
Robots, VS Remek and Robot 
City Technology. 



The Volkswagen (GB) plant at Milton Keynes and, below, corner view of Advance Factory 

Units at Northfield 
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The i nstitute of Chartered Accountants in Fnnl anH 
aid Wales chose to locate in Milton Ifeym* ft 
finjout vyhats s o special about Mihm fou nt* 
H M the Commercial Dirertor on 0908 RR4RRR 
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The Avebury Building, suitable for office headquarters, Is 
expected to be completed next month. It is part of the Central 
Badness Exchange (CBS) development. Below, typical 
modern office development In the Linford Wood area 



HOWARD WATSON 
SMITH & CO. 

Chartered Accountants 

We are delighted to be part of the exciting new dty 
of Milton Keynes. 

Based opposite the CBX we invite you to meet a partner 
who can explain the services we are able to provide on 
a personal basis. 

As Chartered Accountants our work ranges from the 
audit of limited companies to advising and assisting 
with the business and tax affairs of partnerships, sole 
traders, dubs, trusts, private individuals and corporate 
concerns. 


Why waste time and travel costs? 
Our highly professional service Is 
available locally. 

Midsummer House 

437a Midsummer Boulevard 

Saxon Gate West 

Central Milton Keynes 99K9 3BN 

Tel: Milton Keynes 

(0908) 665201/76424 



Milton Keynes 

MODERN 

DISTRIBUTION 

CENTRE 

QSFltmSUBGm) 

175,500 SQ.FZ 

(HtoEsm 

mSAtlFRBMU) 


Amy 


mum. 

ConradRitfaflat&Co 
01-935 4499 


Downer Duff 

0908 679900 


MAKE THE RIGHT MOVE 
TO MILTON KEYNES 

THE PROPE pfry 
D E S I G M.G ROUP 


COUMIDCIAL^FHIHIICS CONSULTANTS 

INFORMATION Milton Keynes 6G226G 



The very latest Jjgiuis and Dfcnmfets await >trur inspecoon. 
Contact us now to artanp: a test dnw: and discuss your 
immediate irquaumems on new and 

previously owned cars. 

Davenport Vernon 

Specialists in Milton Keynes 



36- 26 Atetay Sons. Hndix 
Jannr Spend** « 
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MILTON KEYNES 4 


Construction of the Central Business Exchange (CBX) is key factor 

Drive for more offices 


Property 


THE CONSTRUCTION Of new 
nfflra property in MB tun Keynes 
is now regarded as a key factor 
in the future develops) /at of 
tile dty, not only in terms of 
providing additional employ- 
ment hut in completing the 
central urban area. 

The construction of tile CBX 
complex is a major step in this 
direction, and architects are 
now working on the design for 
the second phase. The develop- 
ment corporation believes that 
the experience it has gained in 
the funding of phase one has 
been invaluable. 

Inevitably. funding will 
become easier as confidence 
grows and the returns to institu- 
tions become more attractive. It 
is expected that a rental of £10 
a sq ft will be obtained at the 
CBX, setting the pace for future 
developments. 

According to Mr Bob Hill, 
commercial director of the deve- 
lopment corporation, the letting 
of the 138,000 sq ft Avebury 
Building within CBX is likely 
to be crucial. It is of high speci- 
fication and aimed at a major 
company as a headquarters, and 
an early letting would also pave 
the way for a stronger market. 

Overall, the take-up of office 
property has been fairly brisk 
in recent months, with Century 
Insurance of the U.S. taking 
about 80.000 sq ft British 
Telecom nearly 75,000 sq ft. 
Stone and Webster engineering 
of the U.S. 133,000 sq ft and 
Pharmacia of Sweden about 

35.000 sq ft. 

All of this has been in specu- 
latively built space. About 

90.000 sq ft of such space was 
let in the past financial year in 
43 separate transactions to 
tenants including Rothmans UK, 
Plessey and Taken aka of Japan. 

In the autumn of last year, 
Scicon occupied the 83,700 sq ft 
Wavedon Tower after their pur- 
chase of the campus site from 
the development corporation, 
which had itself occupied the 

69.300 sq ft Saxon Court as its 
headquarters in July. Abbey 
National Building Society occu- 
pied its 192,600 sq ft admini- 
strative headquarters at 
Grafton Gate in the centre of 
the city. 

Encouragingly, the develop- 
ment corporation has 
announced that terms have now 
been agreed for the disposal of 
six office sites in the central 
area for owner-occupied build- 
ings, ranging in size from 

6.300 sq ft to 45,00 sq ft These 


will include the British bead- 
quarter of the Compuware 
Corporation of Michigan, and a 
new Crown building t o bri ng 
under one roof the government 
services within the city. 

Due to strong demand for 
small office suites, the develop- 
ment corporation has let 24 of 
them in sub-divided space in 
Midsummer House, and to 
meet additional demand of this 
kind part of the Station South 
office building is also being 
divided into small units. 

As this is seen as a 
growth area, two speculative 
office schemes are now under 
construction to cater for the 
demand for small, self-con- 
tained office buildings. Viking 
Developments is going ahead 
with a plan for 12 three-storey 
units set around a landscaped 
courtyard, to be made available 
on a freehold basis. A s i mila r 
pnrf nearby corporation scheme, 
will be available on a leasehold 
basis. 


Lettings 


Lettings have generally been 
at rates of between £7.00 and 
£&50 a sq it this figure being 
achieved for the BT offices in 
Central Plaza North, an Abbey 
Property Fuad building. 

At Silbuiy Court, the first 
floor continues to be used suc- 
cessfully by Silbury Business 
Centre, where 4,500 sq ft of 
space is let in small units, fully 
serviced with secretarial staff 
and other amenities. 

The centre was established in 
1982 and has served a number 
of major companies as well as 
many small ones as a temporary 
base which offers maximum 
convenience. It also caters for 
non-resident companies, now 
about 30, which do not need 
accommodation, but to whom 
there is real value in a prestige 
address and communications 
services. 

Prices for 100 sq ft suites 
begin at £95 a week, £35 a day, 
rising to £220 a week for the 
largest accommodation. Meeting 
rooms cost £40 a day, or £30 for 
a half day. Display areas can 
also be rented. 

According to local agents, 
Connells Commercial, the 
letting of the remaining 40,000 
sq ft of Silbury Court to the 
Dee Corporation was achieved 
at a letting of £7.35 a sq ft for 
Sun Alliance Assurance. Con- 
nells, acting on behalf of Allied 
Hambro, has also assigned the 
lease of 2232 sq ft of offices at 
Norfolk House at a substantial 
premium on the basis of the 
passing rent of £12,000 a year. 

“While development in the 
central area of the city .has been 
the most spectacular, Bletchely 
in the southern area has begun 


to recover some of the ground 
it had lost over the past few 
years, " Connells said. Recent 
lettings have achieved prices of 
around £4 a sq ft, while an 
industrial letting of 80,000 sq 
feet Bletchiey achieved £2.75 

* Berry Bros reports that rents 
in modern buildings outside the 
city centre can be as low as 
£3.50 a sq ft, but are generally 
in the range of £6-£0.5O in the 
more desirable locations such 
as Newport PagnelL 

The success of the major 
retailing centre in Milton 
Keynes has mounted in recent 
years, with the continuous 
addition of important new 
shops, including Benetton, the 
Italian-owned fashion chain, 
while British Home Stores has 
expanded its store to include 
a food halL 

Earlier arrivals have in- 
cluded Habitat, Dickins and 
Jones, part of the House of 
Fraser group, John Lewis, and 
Marks and Spencer. These 
important names have not only 
given prestige to the shopping 
centre, but 'provided the kind 
of quality goods which the in- 
creasingly demanding popula- 
tion requires. 

The next phase of retail 
development will be on the 
southern side of the central 
MUton Keynes shopping build- 
ing, of two food superstores 
which would complement the 
range of shops already operat- 


ing. This will include several 
smaller food shops and is 
expected to start trading in 
1987. „ , 

The central “ corridor of 
the dty has been pinpointed as 
the primary location for retail 
development, and efforts have 
been made to accommodate 
“retail warehouse” operations 
which have become so popular 
ail over the country. At Rooks- 
ley. a new Texas Homecare 
Store has been opened, and 
another retail warehouse is 
hoing marketed by the develop- 
ment corporation at "Winter* 

hilL 

Shop units 

Premises at Stantonbuiy, 

formerly used as a temporary- 
health centre, have now been 
successfully converted into 
four shop units, while at 
Wolverton the Agora develop- 
ment has now been fully let, 
the corporation said. Four 
local shopping facilities, re- 
garded as essential local 
amenities, have been completed 
at Two Mile Ash, Furzton, 
Emerson Valley and Great 
Holm. 

Overall, retail development 
has needed to be generally 
encouraged by the develop- 
ment corporation, but as in 
other areas of activity, it is 
now expected that the momen- 
tum created by the arrival of 
major multiples will encourage 
natural investment in retailing. 



Hugh Sovtiudgm 

Major retailers have moved Into the central shopping area 
of MQton Keynes 


Mix of developers is successful 


Housing 


mechanisms are used to choose will exceed supply during the 
a successful bidder, such as current year. 


HOUSING DEVELOPMENT in 
Milton Keynes has been the 
town's most important long- 
term undertaking, both in terms 
of meeting the demands of 
growth and estab&hlng an 
architectural style for the 
emerging etty. 

More than 30,000 houses have 
been built in the city since 
designation In 1967, and by the 
year 2001 It is expected .that a 
further 33,000 will have been 
constructed, of which about 90 
per emit will be for purchase. 
Lost year 2,862 homes were 
completed on corporation land, 
just short of a record number. 

The completions were made 
up of 1,653 by private devel- 
opers, 801 through shared 
ownership, 249 housing associa- 
tion and borough council, and 
159 for specialist rental. 

Private sector budding has 
provided the main thrust of 
housing for many years, and 
Milton Keynes has proved 
attractive to developers, since 
they have been virtually 
assured of a continuous flow of 
new buyers. 

The development corporation, 
for its part, has retained tight 
control of many aspects of 
housing development. As each 
site is brought forward for 
development end infrastructure 
provided, plans are drawn up 
for the type of housing 
required. This covets size of 
property, style, and type of 
tenure, such as rental Or sale. 

Some advice is ■offered on 
type of materials <to be used, 
and other giridehnes given, 
before the site is “ taken to the 
marketplace.” A variety Of 


tender, desigh tender or 
- negotiation based on tender 
7 , prices. ■■ ■ 

The development corporation 
• pointed out that some devel- 
opers have been working in 
Milton Keynes for a tong time, 
hot at the same time efforts 
are made to introduce new 
developers on occasions. Over- 
all, tins pottcy is deemed to 
have been successful. 

In March this year, there 
were more than 60 private 
housing schemes under con- 
struction, and there were 55 
sites where individuals were 
building on plots of land. The 
cost of houses for sale ranged 
between £17,500 end more than 
£120,000. and earlier this year 
the 10,000th sale was com- 
pleted. 

Shared ownership housing 
has proved increasingly popu- 
lar, and about 2,500 sales have 
been completed since this form 
of tenure was introduced. It 
allows the buyer to purchase a 
share of <the house and rent the 
rest, increasing the owned 
share by stages. 

This facility is offered both 
by private developers and the 
development corporation, and 
recently the Halifax Building 
Society made available a sub- 
stantial sum of money for 
shared ownership schemes, 
which will effectively fund the 
construction of around 700 new 
homes. 

Since (the introduction of 
shared ownership, more than 
80 buyers have gone on to 
achieve full ownership, while a 
total of 163 private developer 
homes were soid in the past 
financial year on shared owner- 
ship terms through special 
fending arrangements. It is 
expected that demand for 
shared ownership properties 
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Gas is already meeting the energy 
requirements of industry and commerce 
in Milton Keynes. 

Many businesses are making use of 
the expertise of our energy management 
and technical consultancy team to 
maximise the efficiency of their plant and 
to minimise their running costs. 

Talk to us abour your future needs - 
call our area industrial and commercial 
sales manager Brian Witheringrop. on 
Oxford 722322. 




SOUTHERN GAS 

For service that cares . 



Demand for rental housing 
comes largely as a result of new 
companies coming to the dty, 
or existing ones expanding, and 
in tile past year a total of 
nearly 2,000 incoming families 
were housed in this way, the 
majority having moved with or 
come to new jobs in Milton 
Keynes. Earlier this year, 
there was a waiting list of 600 , 
applicants who have already 
obtained local jobs. 

The corporation said that 
waiting times for family hous- 
ing were two to three months 
for priority categories and up 
to nine months for nonpriority 
groups. Single people with 
high priority were now waiting 
between four and six months, 
while others had to wait up to 
two years. 

Encouraged 

Sales of develo pmen t corpora- 
tion houses to sitting tenants 
have been encouraged, particu- 
larly on a shared ownership 
basis where tenants are unable 
to .afford full purchase, and 
about 90 sales have been 
achieved in this way. Overall, a 
record number of 481 sales to 
tenants were completed in the 
past year, raising the total <to 
1,900. Recent increases in 
mortgage rates had slowed the 
rate of sales this year. 

A household survey has 
shown that the local popula- 
tion is still much younger than 
in the country as a whole, 
despite a significant rise in the 
the number of middle-aged and 
elderly residents. About 80 per 
cent of residents were “ pleased 
with life “ in Milton Keynes 
(compared with 70 per cent in 
1978) while about 70 per cent 
of people used the special 
“redway” outdoor routes for 
walking, and 23 per cent for 
cycling. 

The location of Milton Keynes 
remains one of its most impor- 
tant assets, both in business and 

social terms. From a corporate 
point of view it has the major 
advantage of being a few 
minutes off the Ml, it is 
centrally placed within the UK 
and, increasingly importantly, 
relatively near to the booming 
East Coast ports for trade with 
continental Europe. 

From a social and business 
point of view, easy access to 
London is of prime importance. 
As many as 66 rail connections 
a day are available to reach 
London, the fastest being fewer 
than 40 minutes from Euston 
station. 

Access to London airports is 
perhaps the only problem, 
although the completion of the 
M25 is claimed to bring Heath- 
row within an hour’s drive. 
Birmingham and Luton airports 
are of course easily reachable, 
while Cranfield airfield, only 10 


minutes outside the 
boundary, has facilities 
executive and other Kght air- 
craft 

There is little doubt that the 
quality of fife in Milton Keynes 
has improved greatly in the 
past few years and the “New 
Town blues," once a matter of 
considerable official concern, 
are no longer such a problem. 

Parks and other leisure areas 
bare reached greater maturity, 
and the city increasingly has a 
sense of cohesion about it, with 
fewer unoccupied open, spaces, 
and much more for younger 
people to do in their leisure 
time 

There are two 18-hole public 
golf courses, and private 
courses at nearby Aspley Guise, 
Woburn and Buckingham, an 
important factor when 
American and Japanese com- 
pany executives are choosing a 
site for relocation. 

There are also three leisure 
centres with facilities for a 
wide range of indoor sports, 
eaCh with a theatre and swim- 
ming pool. Woburn Abbey and 
safari park, Tawcester race 
course and Silverstime motor 
racing circuit are ail within a 
short drive of the city. 

The city has a wealth of park- 
land within its boundaries with 
three large, man-made lakes 
providing venues for water 
sports and the canal and rivers 
for fishing. 
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PROFILE; DBS 

Advantage in 
living near to 
hi-tech offices 


dty 

for 


THE THEORY that higi techno- 
logy companies thrive in rural 
surroundings has a sound basis 
behind it, according to Mr 
Malcolm Brighton, managing 
director of DBS, a company 
which moved from London to 
Milton Keynes in 1975. 

He points out that the major 
resource of science-based com- 
panies is people, and that they 
are the kind of people who like 
outdoor life, pleasant surround- 
ings and easy access to their 
place of work. 

DBS has two main activities: 
the provision of data sca n ning 
equipment and services; and the 
manufacture of data logging 
equipment. Both require highl y 
qualified employees, and Mr 
Brighton believes that being in 
Milton Keynes has assisted him 
in finding the right staff. 

While admitting to being on 
the board of development 
corporation, he is a total 
enthusiast about the dty, much 
of which can be seen from the 
office of his brand new company 
building. 

DBS was formed in 2969, 
with backing from Klein wort 
Benson, when Mr Brighton saw 
the potential of a scanning 
system, made in the U.S. by 
Westinghouse, with help from 
his company. Essentially, the 
system reads ticks in boxes at 
an enormously fast rate, 11 
sheets of A4 a second, both 
sides. 

This offered great advantages 
for the analysis of market 
research, for the reading of 
multiple choice answer papers, 
and other kinds of repetitive 
checking work. 

Despite all this, the company 
made a slow be ginnin g due to 
lack of marketing experience 
and it was dedded to move ont 
of London, where other products 
could be developed, mainly in 
the field of new methods of 
computer data entry. 

The company has developed 
a considerable amount of ex- 
pertise about mark reading, 
and also automatic data-logging, 
such as is required to read 
water flows, rainfall or other 
information which needs to be 
logged over a period of time 

•Rns bad traditionally Jw-n 

carried out by mechanical 
means, with the need to trans- 
fer recorded information manu- 
ally to ' computers for further 
analysis. Five years ago DBS 
came out with iri first solid 
state recorder which has led to 
considerable success. 
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This and its successors have' 1 
been tough, battery-powered 
machines which are waterproof, 
secured against vandalism or 
accidental damage and virtu- 
ally “ powered for life ” by 
special batteries. They have a 
very high information storage- 
capacity and built-in tele- 
metry systems "which enable ' 
information to be gathered ' 
down a phone line. 

The applications of the ~.- 
loggers are numerous, depend-. :: 
ing only on the kind of sensor 
fitted to them. They have been . 
sold to countries such as -'the . 
Philippines, China, France, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. . 

The data-logging syBtem was - 
developed largely to diversify - v ~. - 
the company from Its optical ; . 
mark reading product, but in .."/ 
the meantime this proved to be 
a success. Initially, DBS was: " 
doing reading work on a bureau » v 1 
basis for customers, but later. V.^. 
sales started to pick up. . re- 
organisations which handle ‘ 
large quantities of data in this/”-' 
form, such >as insurance com-. . . 
panles, universities and- the 
market research departments of ' 
major companies such as. 
Unilever, are all potential 
customers. The company also 
provides consultancy on soft- 
ware, placing -a lot of emphasis 
on after sales service. 

120 workers 

DBS came to Milton Keynes 
with 30 employees, and the 
figure has now risen to 120; Hr 
Brighton believes the move was 
the most Important business 
decision he ever made, for 
one particular reason. . 

“In any high technology 
business you need an wdvea— 
turous. pioneering atmosphere 
and Milton Keynes is bristling 
with it,” he says. “We sell ’ 
intelligent man-hours, and you. 
have to provide an atmosphere. . . 
where people enjoy working.”.:' 

He said that many employees- ' 
lived very do se to Ihe office,- ', 
and when they have a problem. • /' a 
to solve will often come In at- fir- 
week-ends to -get on with /t. jj 
In London, -with the need -to- ' - 
commute, this very seldom . . 
happened. 

Similarly, the company would.- 
not have been able to afford to /, 
build new premises there, since - 
toe cost would have been about ., 
four times as high—" About ~ ’ 
half the staff live within, two /' 
miles of the building, and that/' 
is an enormous advantage,” he. - 
says. . 
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Portico entrance to rear ot houses at Stantonbuiy 


MILTON KEYNES 

SOVEREIGN COURT 
Self-contained prestige office buildings 
2200- 6100 SOFT 



Prime city cent re location close to proposed Magistrate and County Courts. 

COMMERCIAL 



01-4874401 BER[|Y( 0908 ) 660566 
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Architecture 

Colin Amery 
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MBA’s national treasure of drawings 
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There exists in London the 
ton? djSriS°S. the 

'**!$& a «S re M; ke £ 

sast ssm as 

5S *IL * he architects 5 
the 19th century in England 
and many of the best oftoe 

**? permanently available 

sc&bkfs,. and the public at 

52JS25? of British 

Architects in fine premises at 
2LPartma | i Square, LondSu 
^The exhibition at the Heinz 
GaDeiy at the same address 
runs until November 2. it is 
entitled Jn Pumat of DrowSJ? 
and presents a display that 

aBSftna.- 04 

K p rovides an opportunity to 
review the nature of the Draw- 
ings Collection, especially valu- 
»We as the RIBA is discussing 
the posartnUty of moving the 
■o&tife collection bach to the 
institutional headquarters in 
Portland Place. 

. In the last 20 years the collee- 
tioa has grown from 120,000 
drawings to more than 350.000. 
Without any public funding it 
has become the leading collec- 
tion in the world. And Wee so 
many British cultural institu- 
tions it is under-funded, under* 
staffed and at risk from bureau* 
cracy. It has curiously become 
the victim of Its own expertise: 
the architectural drawing has 
acquired a market value Hu# is 
enhanced by the very existence 
of the collection. 

The distressing foot is that 
the RIBA has a purchase grant 
of around fS/XK) a year. At most 
Qt the London architectural 
drawings sales North American 
buyers form the bulk of the 
purchasers, and the establish- 
ment of she Canadian Centre 
for Architecture and (he deci- 
sion of the Getty Museum to 
buy drawings mean that the 
competition is stiff. 

The important thing is that 
the KIBA aHMxarfy bas some of 



A fine 19th century drawing of the Albany, 1. 

by James Kellaway Coning on show in the 
Gallery 


of the. collection's curatorial 
staff who have wisely realised 
that architecture's future 
depends on an understanding 
of the distant and recent past 
shown through drawings which 
map the rirmUr^g of architects. 

The visitor to Portman Square 
is first greeted by a model of 
the Goal Exchange by James 

Burning (1802-1863) — a remin- 

the finest drawings la the world der of one of the lost glories of 
and promises of more if space the Ctfy of London. It is also 


room. 

Fortunately (he 1UBA has the 
drawings by the iate krute aa a 
Yentrts, an architect who deci- 
phered in his sbort.life the 
Hmoan Linear B script. The 


compass It portrays -the thought 
and inspiration of a great artist 
,and designer. The whole of 
the magic world that Burgess 
was Co create is -enshrined in 
that one watercolour. Simi- 
larly, the Pugin paintings of 
Iris own house at ' St Marie’s 
Grange, convey (he essence of 
the- Gothic mood. 

The sketchbook of the furni- 
ture designer and maker 
Ernest Ghnsoo, a modest affair 
with- graph paper pages, shows 
precisely the early 
thought of this master crafts- 
man. Immediately his work is 
made approachable. Similarly, 
the Swedish sketchbook of Sir 
Edward Hanfe, made on his 
travels In * 1924, reveals- the 
source of his refined classicism. 

The modem drawings have 
their own fascination. No one 
mm «i«tm much artistic merit 
for many of them but the 
ayptic planning exe rcise foe 
Sheffield's Park SB bousing 
development indicates a retreat 
into ahstartet architectural 
theory that had little to do with 
the homes that were being pro- 
vided. The designs for the 
Coronation, and. Festival of 
Britain have a sense of period 
chic abopt them that is re- 
freshing. It is particularly re- 
vealing' to see the modal of 
Finmere primary school — a 
classic of (he development 
group of architects at the 
Q&nisbar of Education. In 
scale and colour it says every- 
thing about the aspirations of 
welfare state architecture at its 
best. 

This display raises anxieties 
about the planned move of the 
collection. It is hard to tee the 
point of moving into cramped 
premises where the space plan- 
ners have already decreed that 
“there is no room for expan- 


can be found. The present 
exhibition reveals just the tip 
of the iceberg but it is enough 
to show the quality of the zest 
I warmly commend It partly 
because it ahotes an agreeable 
cross-section of architectural 
achievement from 1835 to the 
present but also because it 
shows the intellectual breadth 


a reminder that the collection 
houses some 6Q important 
models — they are- not shown to 
any advantage, alas, andt hedr 
storage and maintenance raises 
problems: 

“ Another City building, the 
Wood Street Police Station by 
the architects McMorran amf 
Whitby dominates the first 


drawing that explains some of sdon.” The IUBA should belook- 
hu processes. of discovery is 
hanging in this exhibition with- 
out m my view, sufficient 
explanation for the layman. 

One of the gnat architectural 
drawings ia to the first display 
case as you enter the Bring 

Gallery. . it is a small, potent 

arohfteqteial fantasy by William coUectma btio insd 
Burgess (1827-1881) sbowingmise* With the o 
the glowing interior of a Gothic seems, both shortsighted and 


ing at alternatives appropriate 
to the world status of the col- 
lection. In the 19th century 
about -a new building for tire 
greatest collection in the world. 
Why not think on that scale to- 
day for the future? An appeal 
for a. mere. £5m to squeeze tbe 
ite pre- 


church with a green-robed giant 
figure occupying- a throne sob- 
rooncted by mys terious worship- 
pers. Iris * remarkable draw- 
ing became . in one small 


mean spirited. The public and 
the collection deserve better 
thing# -from the wtra; dit is 
a national treasure of the 
highest quality. 


The Merry Widow/Sadfer’s Wells 

David Murray 


be past couple of years 
had to admire the New 


For the 
one has 

Sadler’s Wens Opera for their 
courage. With tiirir new Jtfemi 
Widow (a co-producti<nk with 
Opera North) one can actually 
admire the show— temperately, 
maybe, but in good conscience. 
It moves at reassuring speed; 
once tbe tacky. first act is past, 
Camilla Ashforth’s sets are neat 
and pretty; everybody oan sing 
and tbe explosion of grirettes 
in Act 3 goes off with a satisfy- 
ing bang. Given an audience 
as willing to be pleased as the 
first-nighters were, it makes a 
very amiable evening. 

Lehtr had terrible trouble 
with bass-lines. ..but he was ft 
dab hand at shameless tunes. 
For his librettists there is noth- 
ing to be said: tile plot of Merry 
Widow is a vanishing quantity, 
mimicking the routines of stan- 
dard farce without conviction. 
As translator, Nigel Douglas 
has done his best work yet; 
devising verses that scan music- 
ally enough not to fracture the 
tunes and lacing the text with 
anachronistic little ' jokes 
('Tranquillisers might help him, 
but they’ll never be invented in 
time"). As producer ha has 
managed plenty of honest, hard* 
working verve. 


..-•v"- f- -7 \»V- 

If there was anything piquant 
in the original conception it 
must have had to do with Fon- 
tevedrian provincials adrift in 
urbane Paris, and dignified 
operetta-stars have long pre- 
ferred to let that go. So do the 
present lot; but Eiddwen 
Harxhy T s toughly sensible widow 
still manages some athletic 
cavorting, and music like 
“Vilia, o VUja " suits her 
happily. Alan Oke’s Count 
Danilo begins insufferably smug 
and languid but acquires more 
bite as things proceed, and be 
sings with confident style. Sarah 
Brightman's Valencienne, a 
thoroughly unreliable tittle per- 
son has a useful tittle voice 
to go with a roving eye and a 
knack for cartwheels. 

What she sees in her Rossillon 
remains a mystery; Glenn 
Wlnslade delivers bis numbers 
competently, but would gain a 
bit of seif-parody. Julian 
Moyles supplies a good, incisive 
edge in the role af her deceived 
ambassador-husband, and the 
lesser players baric him nicely. 
The tones remain tbe main 
thing; tbe . conductor Barry 
Wordsworth sails Into them 
with exuberant affection and an 
efficient orchestra.. 


Sleeping Beauty/Covent Garden 


■>> 


Clement Crisp 




The Royal Ballet season 
opened on Thursday with The 
Sleeping - Beauty, a staging 
associate more than any other 
with the company's proudest 
traditions. With Mark Ermler 
as guest conductor, tbe initial 
bars of the scare— electric 
chords followed by the spacious 
unfolding of the lilac Fairy's 
theme— proposed a grand view 
of this masterpiece, only par- 
tially realised in tbe dance per- proved in: the transition passage 


flicked hand gestures in the 
final pas de deux less than 
noble in style. For the rest, the 
company performance was 
decent, if not fully tuned after 
the summer’s break. And X can 
sttil discern no merit in the 
fashion for dully powdered 
shoes amon g the female dan- 
cers: it is unflattering to the 
choreography as to their feet. 

■ TSte staging has been ta- 


formance. 

The music gives so dear an 
indication of the way in which 
tbe ballet must be presented, 
so true a portrait of tbe world 
that Petipa has created, that it 
is all the more disappointing: 
when the edges of the dancing 
look Mured, when emotional 
colour is washed, ant of varia- 
tions by politeness and gentility. 
This was the fate of the Pro- 
logue, and it was Lesley Collier 
as a bright; felicitous Aurora 
who best opened up the vistas 
of cbme* c precision and rhythmic 
nuance which are the real 
matter of Beauty’s dances. 

Her Prince was Stephen 
Jefferies, ever intelligent in 
faming some emotional weight 
fbr a thin character, dancing 
securely, though I find certain 


between the Prince’s journey 
and the Awakening. The Pano- 
rama music is bow played 
as an entr'acte, and David 
Walker has provided new and 
handsomely bosky gauzes of the 
castle gates . through which 
Florinrand raters the palace, 
and further greenery to con- 
ceal the palace interior before 
ihe breaking of the spoil. The 
effect is spacious on dramatic 
terms, and more telling. Con- 
si derations of naming time, I 
suppose, prevent an interval 
before the last act — as they do 
the playing of all the dances 
during the aunt — but the action 
becomes too precipitate thereby, 
and Chaikovsky's broad imagina- 
tive span, and Petipa's are 
weakened. 


La Bayadere/Palace, Manchester 

Clement Crisp 

Festival Ballet's triple bill in between weight and airiness to and ennoble the way the corps sponsorship of Denmark’s 

de ballet stand, or take a pose, PJRIVATbaaken, to whom all 
or move through Petipa's sub- thanks. One thing, though must 


Manchester at the.eod of last 

week offered testing matters of 
stylistic understanding for the 
company’s dancers. Paul 
Taylor's angelic Aureole 
entered the repertory, as did 
Natalia Makarova's staging of 
the no less «i g«iHg classicism 
of the Shades scene from La 
Bayadire, with the middle of 
the programme taken up by 
the troubled emotions of Petit's 
L’Arl&tame. 


No ds acceptable in 

any of these, and it is to the steps, which she knew from 


Aureole. There is a tendency 
to smooth over subtleties of 
accent by relying upon their 
bodies’ ingrained balletic 
reactions, which emulsifies 
ebullience and bare-foot fleet- 
ness. but Mats Skoog, Anya 
Gilbert, Theresa Jarvis, Vir- 
ginie Alberti, and especially the 
tall Martyn Fleming, made good 
Taylorian sense, and this lovely 
work lived. 

Tbe problem fbr Makarova 
was not to reproduce Petipa's 

her 


great credit of Festival’s artiste Kirov years, but more vitally. 


that they came through tbe test 
with almost all their colours 
flying, stylistic differences 
understood, bravely presented. 
Aureole was mounted (though 
the programme denied us the 
information) by Ruth Andrien, 
distinguished member of Tay- 
lor's company. She transmitted 
to her cast a central fact of 
the Taylor manner, a sense of 
physical dignity and grace of 
spirit 

It Is difficult — and how 
difficult they. alone know — for 
classically trained dancers to 
catch the exhilarating contrasts 


to pass on the lyric/ciassic style 
whereby the Shades live in the 
Kirov tradition. Thus, from 
Ekaterina Vazem, who created 
the role of Nikiya in 1877, by 
way of her pupil Vaganova, 
whose pupil Dudinskaya taught 
Makarova, the artistic blood- 
lines, the apostolic succession 
of interpretation, is handed on 
to Festival’s dancers. 

The text Is clean, true. Where 
Makarova has most admirably 
succeeded — as she did with her 
complete staging for American 
Ballet Theatre— is to open out 


timities of step. Generous 
epa-ubment — so unlike the 
usual pokey English way in 
which girls stand, arms raised 
as if trying to listen to their 
elbows, torsos unyielding — ■ 
tells of Festival’s Shades com- 
prehending the idea of move- 
ment flowing, arrested for a 
pose, then continuing in broad 
phrases. Festival's corps de 
ballet has not looked so 
coherent or so unified in 
manner for years. 

The three soloists still have 
much work to do on their 
variations to suggest a cool 
splendour of technique, an 
otherworldly grace, and Elisa- 
betta Terabust has not yet come 
to any terms with the role of 
Nikiya save those of unease. 
Peter Schaufuss’ Solor took the 
stage In bravura fashion, 
gesture rich with echoes of the 
tremendous drama of love and 
deceit that precedes this 
scene. 

The staging is important for 
Festival Ballet, and was made 
possible through the generous 


be altere d. A trumpery re- 
orchestration by John Lanch- 
bety tricks out Minims' enjoy- 
able score with Brummagem 
effects, and Minims unadorned 
with such gewgaws is wholly 
to be preferred. 

One other interpretation in 
the evening must be saluted— 
that of Patrick Armand as 
FrSderi, tbe tragic hero of 
L’ArlCsienne. Petit’s very 

stylised choreography for this 
Les Noccs of the Midi is 
centred upon a taut portrayal 
of a young man haunted by a 
love other than that of the 
gentle Vivctte who adores him. 
X have reported with admiration 
on readings by Rudy Bryans 
(-who created the role), D&nys 
Ganlo and Jean-Charies Gil. 
Patrick Armand makes the part 
his own in a performance 
marked by surpassing emotional 
clarity and physical power. 
Every nuance of feeling, each 
bald sweep of movement, spoke 
af a young artist dancing in 
splendour at the very heart of 
the characterisation. 


Rigoletto/London Coliseum 

Richard Fairman 


Another change of cast keeps 
English National Opera’s 
Rtgoletto cur the run. Such is 
the popularity of this Mafia-style 
production — twice seen on the 
television, many times revived 
in the theatre — that it must be 
difficult for the company to keep 
finding singers to fill the roles, 
but on Thursday night at the 
Coliseum two new principals 
end the conductor were making 
their debut In it. 

It says much for the general 
health of the company that the 
show has stayed so vivd. If 
anything, the pulse in this re- 
vival has quickened, bringing 
an extra flush of excitement as 
the drama readies its peaks. 
When so much is put across with 


obvious commitment, it is easier 
to forgive the looser- ensemble 
and even the obvious vocal diffi- 
culties as the main singers feel 
their way into their roles. Only 
a few coarse new ideas In tbe 
staging (much silly play with 
guns rad blood-money) give 
cause for regret. 

The impact of the production 
has not lessened with Terence 
Sharpe's Rigoletto. Nobody has 
looked better in the part So 
downtrodden and pitiable does 
he seem in his Hi-fitting jacket 
and shabby trousers that one 
might well take him for one of 
the janitors in those New York 
apartment blocks. He also 
started the evening with a fine, 
biting “Pari siamo,” but this 


vocal confidence was sadly not 
maintained. The whole of the 
second act in particular, 
needed greater reserves of 
vocal strength. 

For the "Duke,” a Mafia 
leader, the production holds 
still greater problems. Bon- 
aveutura Bottone, malting his 
official debut in the role, has 
the youth and some of the 
good looks, but is surely too 
slight In physique for such a 
tough dealer. Fortunately his 
Gilda, Joan Rodgers, Is built 
on an equally modest scale and 
their long scene together went 
with affection, Bottone phras- 
ing his vocal lines with longer, 
more generous breaths than 


one usually hears. Some strain 
at the top of the voice marred 
the enjoyment. 

Each of the newcomers had 
disagreements over tempo with 
the new conductor, Martin 
Handley. It is unlikely that 
they were granted many re- 
hearsals is the middle of such 
a long run of performances and 
the precision and detail which 
made the production so impres- 
sive when It was new have cer- 
tainly long gone. But, rough 
edges apart, this was an excit- 
ing, boldly driven performance 
that kept the drama ruthlessly 
on the boil. Verdi’s challenging 
opera, so morally and socially 
aware, deserves at least this 
much. 


New London Chamber Choir/St. John’s, Smith Square 

Andrew Clements 


T!S¥£ 3’-! it," 

T a 

The play of juxtaposing the 
17th and 20th centuries has 
served too New London Cham- 
ber Choir and Its conductor 
James Wood well over several 
seasons. But at Smith Square 
on Friday it did; net quite come 
off; there was nothing wrong 
with the baroque half, but the 
combfatetion of modem works 
left much to be desired. 

The .group of four of.jSchQtz’s 
Pstdmefi- that . opened, 

the cohcert was'easSy the' most 
satisfying portion of tbe 
evening: those chosen carefully 
contrasted Settings for double 
choir and continuo (Nos. XVI 


and XIV) with two requiring 
also a quartet of soloists (No. 

XVIH, Konzert, and No. X). 

The performances seemed 
scrupulously rehearsed, and. in 
the purely choral psalms 
particularly, brimming with 

life. By contrast Bachte motet 
Kortm, Jesiiy Komm seemed 
just a little pallid and too 
carefully sung. 

Schoenberg’s Three Satires _ . _ 

Op. 28 ’’certainly have rarity shown quantity; Xenakis’s 
value, but not a great deal else. Medea Senecae was receiving its 
His wit is cumbersome at tbe first British performance, 
best of times, and the swipes though it dates from X967. 
at neoclass icism and "Little Xenakis'S choral writing 


Modersnky ” in these texts are 
neither funny nor particularly 
well-aimed. They reveal more 
about the less attractive side 
of the composer’s personality 
than about their targets, while 
the music seemed strenuously, 
almost mechanically polemical, 
despite a vigorous and (within 
the possible limits of the piece) 
witty account. 

Schoenberg was at least a 


generally veers between the 
solemnly hieratic and colour- 
folly expressionistic; this work, 
the fruit of a collaboration with 
Jean-Louis Barrault, is not quite 
either. Passages of Seneca 
rhythmically chanted are 
framed by sliding, wailing 
instrumental interludes, erupt- 
ing occasionally into frenzied 
tumult Many of Xenakis's most 
effective pieces are built from 
similarly primitive elements; 
here, however, the structure is 
unconvincing, and instead of a 
well directed physical assault 
there is only a noisy and quite 
charmless muddle. 


The Deliberate Death of a Polish Priest/Almeida 

Michael Coveney 

Saturday was £ -the- ’---••first, is the phrase. Tire method of tried to hold down the car boot Broadbent as the sullen Lieute 


anniversary of the intifwptipn 
on a quiet Polish raid nfc Father 
Jerzy Fopielugzko . and fads 
driver- -hy tbe Polish :Stsite 
Security Services. The -details 
of this kidnap and murder are 
the subject of Ronald Harwood's 
sober courtroom documentary 
drama. The evening opens with 
Straan Rodger as Fr Popieluszko 
delivering a sermon of the sort 
that fired the popular imagina- 
tion and troubled the authori- 
ties. 

Kevin Billington's production 
then relapses into the grey anti- 
theatre of another thesplan 
courtroom liberal bonanza. The 
Sieve Btko Inquest. Tbe four 
security officers stand in the 
underlit dock while the show 


dispute is inquisitorial rather 
than adversarial. Hence the 
evening’s triumph of inert man- 
ner over urgent material. 

X admire Mr Harwood's nerve 
in confronting the amassed 
material of the trial's transcrip- 
tions. But two questions kept 
nagging away. First, what were 
the political and public forces 
that Impelled these officers into 
the limelight in the first place? 
And, second, how might the 
actors convey that almost 
tragic dimension to the fate of 
people who act according to the 
wishes of the state only to find 
themselves abandoned by the 
same authority? 

The repeated battering of the 


trial proceeds apace. “ A pace ** unconscious body as the officers 
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Music 


NETHERLAM 3 S 


TOKYO 

Mkbod Platoear, piano: Beethoven, 
Shostakovich, Tchaikovsky. Tokyo 
Bunka EhOsan (Toe). (5T243UL 

NEW YORK 

gantw—ii HaDs Hermann Prey bari- 
tone recital. AH-Schubert pto- 
(1305 Lexington Av 

18003) 

WASHINGTON 

National Sympho ny (Concert HaBk 
Mstislav BMtropovfeh conducting, 
Anne Sophia Mutter violin; SchD- 

TTurnn, QsmiOOV, 

Dukas (Tueb Rated Fruahheck de 
with Elizabeth 
Knighton soprano, Marta Semn ukt- 
ro-soprano, and Choral Arts Society 
of WasfcxDgbm directed by Norman 
Scriben Afi-Mahlar . programme 
(Tbur). Kenuedy Center (7856110). 

CHICAGO. 

OHcego Syiup bC uy (Orchestra Hall): 
CJmmber series by Camerata Chica- 
go: Beteecke, Mozart 

mat 5.4% Klaus Ttemstadt i 

Witt Samuel Mag&d violin: Shoe- 
Mabler (Ehur). (435 6122). 

PARIS 

Noovel Orebextr* Flnlhraiiosdipia 
fi w fiuctfld by Knriut Steinberg, 
Igor OUrakh, violin: Bixmdiy* 
Ronakov, Tchafkavsby, Ptokofiev 
(Thor). Radio France, Grand Audi- 
torium (5211518). 

Ka iL hBe Bore Ikplnc^ piinuv Bach/ 1 
Idtat, Beethoven, Schumann, 
(Ibnr). Sane Gawaa (5632030). 


Cbn g re seriw Bw. Nether- 
lands Chamber Orchestra conduct- 
ed by WSfried Boettcbar.vrtth Imog- 
en Coopdr, piano. Lotoalavski, Mo- 

LONDON 

OtrecU, St Jhnskaik. Traditional 
Chrittmas music sung by tbe Greek 


BRUSSBA 

Belgium National Orchestra conduct- 
ed by Waiter Writer, Henryk Szer- 


des Beans Arts (5124045). 
ITALY 

names Amstonum ok via Leila umeu- 

iaaaooe: Carlo Maria GinUni con- 
ducts the soprano Helen Donato, 
contralto Dons Suffri. tenor Joeef 
Ftotschka and tbe bass Sotin 
In Beethoven's M™ Sniwnnk 
(Sun, Mim, Tbes). (8541044). At the 
Ghion e, pianist Vlado Par- 
r ploys imado by Raved 
(Thai). (6372284), 


VfiEWM 
Timm Ctearic j&wwJiUf 


by Adolf Kbunu Beethoven. Musik' 
vsrrin (Tne); 

Gurfitf* Wosek by the Orf Synt- 


ducted by Lothar Zagrasek with 
G ondo l a janowtts and GrtdHeremo 
Safabia. Kbnzerthans 

Vienna 

W< 


conducted 


Berg (Thor). 


SenalHsch with Oirit . 
vioBn, Mozart, 


is the most Shocking evidence, 
all the more effective for being 
coolly recounted. But Mr Bll* 
lington’s uneasy production 
introduces filmed reconstruc- 
tions of the dragging of the 
corpse from the river Vistula 
and of toe lucid testimony of 
toe subsequently twitchy 
Lieutenant ChmielewskL Hav- 
ing failed properly to exploit 
theatrical idiom, be abandons 
it al together. 

It is in the role of Chmielew- 
sld alone that a sense of theatre 
prevails, Roger Lloyd Pack dar- 
ing to invest the hapless 
moustachioed minor criminal 
and father of two with a yawn- 
ing stutter that hangs over 
names of colleagues and victims 
alike, followed by the pro- 
nounced twitch that became 
such a feature oE News at 
Ten during the trial. 

Alongside him, Derek 
Newark has to wait two hours 
before revealing himself in his 
true colours as the wretched 
Colonel Pietruska. while Jim 


nant Pekala lookalike has little 
chance to express the glazed 
but dignified contempt X re- 
member from newsreels. 
Stewart Wilson’s Captain Pio- 
trowski regrets the damage the 
crime has inflicted on his col- 
leagues’ families and delivers 
a stonily uncomprehending 
glare when toe death sentence 
is demanded. 

The driver who escaped from 
the moving car is introduced 
as a narrator and then 
abandoned for long periods. Des- 
pite Brian Cox’s baggv-eyed 
gra vitas and controlled stillness, 
he does not emerge as the voice 
of (he people. He disappears be- 
neath a welter of grisly evidence 
shakily intoned by Rosamund 
Greenwood and sits passively 
behind the tame auxiliary pro- 
secutor of Alfred Lynch. Other 
names worth noting are John 
Shrapnel as the chief prosecu- 
tor. Garfield Morgan as the 
judge and Michael Graham Cox 
as toe general who abandons his 
craven troops. 


Saleroom/ Antony Thomcroft 

Over $1.7m for the Birds 


In 1850 the City of New York 
paid SLOOQ for a set of Audu- 
bon's Birds oj America, one of 
the most famous books ever 
produced, with its 435 coloured 
drawings of birds. Xt was the 
last of toe sets sold in the 
artist's lifetime. This weekend 
New York auctioned the draw- 
ings individually for a total of 

SL76X342, through Sotheby's 
New York. 

It felt able to do so because 
it has five more complete sets 
of Birds of America in its pos- 
session and the money from the 
auction will go towards improv- 
ing its archives. Ail 435 plates 
sold with top prices of $35,200 
for a “ Carolina parrot 
$31,900 dor an- American 
flamingo; and $29,700 for an 
Iceland falcon, to private col- 
lectors. 


1588 it is only 5.5 cm across, 
but incorporates a magnetic 
compass, a lunged hour ring; 
and a list of European towns, 
with their latitudes. It carries 
a £15.000418,000 estimate. 

Two hundred years ago this 
year Chateau d’Yquem came 
into the family of Lur Saluces. 
To celebrate, it is holding, 
through Christie's, an anni- 
versary sale of * >tois most 
famous of sweet wines. A 
hundred cases of the successful 
1967 Ss on offer, on Thursday, 
along with bottles from 26 
other vintages from 1889 and 
1970. Prices range from £20 
plus for a bottle of 1968 and 
£250 for the 1889, to around 
£3,000 for a down bottles of 
the 1967. 

On Wednesday Phillips is 
, , , - selling Doulton ware, including 

It was hard to be punctual in . two very rare character logs— 

Elizabethan England. Clocks “Charlie Chaplin," who car- 

ve re rare and unreliable and' ties a top estimate of £3.000 
without the benefit of a Green- and “ George Robey " -who 


wich standard every locality had 
Its own time. The traveller from 
Loudon to Oxford would have to 
adjust his timepiece backwards 
by five minutes as he made the 
journey. To do so he might well 
have used a pocket sundial, and 
one of these unusual objects 
comes up for sale at Sotheby's 
on Wednesday. 

Made by Augustine Ryther in 


could go for HOOO.' On the 
same day Phjlfips is organising 
an auction of Penguin first 
editions to celebrate the com- 
pany’s 50th anniversary. The 
first Penguin. Ariel fay Andre 
Maurois. could make £50, while 
a signed first edition of Cold 
Comfort Farm by Stella G&b- 
bops- bound in leather, carries 
a £300 top estimate. 
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Comecon and 
the EEC 


TEN YEARS of sporadic, and 
thus far fruitless, discussion 
about establishing relations be- 
tween the EEC and Comecon. 
the two economic halves of 
Europe, have taken a new turn 
with the latest communication 
Of Comecon's Moscow secre- 
tariat to Brussels. The East 
bloc economic organisation — 
or the Soviets which dominate 
it — is now saying that if the 
EEC agrees to a vague political 
declaration of mutual recogni- 
tion. this could open the way 
for Comecon's 10 member coun- 
tries to negotiate separate trade 
accords with Brussels. 

In effect, then, Comecon is 
at last conceding the long-held 
EEC contention — that it is not 
the EEC's equal in trade com- 
petence. and that real commer- 
cial business can only be done 
between its individual members 
and the EEC. For all the 
ulterior Soviet motives in trying 
to woo Western Europe away 
from the U.S_ this is an oppor- 
tunity that EEC foreign minis- 
ters should not pass up when 
they come to consider the Com- 
munity’s reply to Comecon later 
this month. 

The first round of discussions 
between the EEC and Comecon 
petered out in 2981 on the let- 
ter’s unwillingness to recognise 
the difference between the two 
organisations. They indeed 
differ as apples from oranges. 
Unlike the EEC, Comecon has 
no common commercial policy 
and does not negotiate for its 
members, of which some are in 
Gatt and others are outside. It 
has no common tariffs or quotas, 
and therefore has little or 
nothing to bargain with in any 
bloc-to-bloc negotiations with 
thet EEC 

In these circumstances, the 
EEC strategy has been to sit 
back and wait for Comecon 
members to break ranks and 
approach Brussels individually 
for a trade deal. Its assumption 
has been that, particularly with 
the enlargement of the EEC, 
no Comecon country can in the 
long run afford to ignore Brus- 
sels. The strategy has worked, 
up to a point Romania, the 
eastern maverick, negotiated 
its own trade agreement with 
the EEC in 1980. But none of 
its Comecon partners has fol- 
lowed, though Hungary held 
informal discussions with the 
EEC. The reason why Hungary, 
In the end, drew back from 
formal negotiations and other 
east European countries have 
felt inhibited from even start- 


ing discussions with Brussels 
has been the Soviet desire that 
Comecon as an organisation 
should get some minimal poli- 
tical recognition before its 
members go their own com- 
mercial way. 

For their part, Sortet officials 
say their attitude towards the 
EEC, which was studiously ig- 
nored by Moscow for its first 
20 years of existence, has 
evolved since the mid-1970s to 
one of de facto recognition. But 
the Soviet change of heart has 
been most evident in the past 
two years, starting with the 
1984 Comecon summit's call for 
new talks with the EEC and 
culminating In the latest pro- 
posal. 

Moscow's motives are mixed. 
When Soviet officials talk, as 
they do now, of the EEC as 
“ a political entity,” they mean 
to encourage western Europe 
to act politically outside Nato 
and separate from the Uj». But 
they also say that one day Mos- 
cow may want to negotiate its 
own trade agreement with the 
EEC, which with the Inclusion 
of Spain and Portugal *411 take 
nearly 70 per cent of total 
Soviet exports to the industria- 
lised West. 

Economic size 

What, then, are the pitfalls 
of the common declaration that 
Comecon is asking the EEC to 
agree to? Much of the 250-word 
declaration is verbiage about 
promoting “ lasting peace " and 
"social advancement" and 
references to the Helsinki 
accords. It has as much to do 
with business and trade as, to 
quote one recent quip on the 
Helsinki accords, “ the message 
in the average Christmas card.” 
The key phrase, however, is 
that the two organisations 
establish official relations 
“within their respective fields 
of competence." The EEC 
would want to make very sure 
these relations reflect the 
narrow range of common areas 
of competence. 

There is, to be sure, a 
problem posed by the sheer 
economic size and political 
weight of the Soviet Union, 
vis-a-vis its Comecon partners 
and EEC members, in any joint 
commissions that might be set 
up but the Community could 
avoid this by making very clear 
at the outset any real trade 
negotiating is a matter for it 
and individual Comecon coun- 
tries. 


Labour votes 
for capitalism 


IN HARROGATE last week, Mr 
Roy Hattersley, Labour's 
shadow Chancellor. finally 
scrambled aboard a fast-moving 
bus, the front seats of which 
are already occupied by Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher, the Prime 
Minister, and Dr David Owen, 
the Social Democratic leader: 
wider share ownership. 

Mr Hattersley’s conversion 
comes only days after the un- 
veiling of Owners AIL a Centre 
for Policy Studies pamphlet by 
Lord Vinson and Mr Philip 
Chappell (of personal pensions 
fame). This advocates radical 
fiscal reform to encourage per- 
sonal equity investment. The 
authors argue that the tax 
privileges enjoyed only by big 
institutions such as pension 
funds and insurance companies 
should be extended to indi- 
viduals — a move towards fiscal 
neutrality that was explicitly 
ruled out by Mr Nigel Lawson, 
the Chancellor, in last year’s 
Budget. 

Diverse benefits 

The political popularity of 
wider share ownership is a 
prime example of the way the 
Thatcher Government has re- 
written the political and 
economic agenda. Six years ago, 
the idea was barely discussed 
in any circles outside the 
Liberal Party which pressed It 
in the Lib-Lab pact under Mr 
Callaghan. Today, employee 
share ownership, the focus of 
Mr Hattersley's speech, is very 
much a commercial reality. 
One in three companies has 
either a profit-sharing or a 
share ownership scheme; half 
of these extend "right down 
to the shop fioor.” 

The spread of share owner- 
ship and, more generally, access 
to an income linked to profits 
or the return on capital, is gain- 
ing support because it offers 
such diverse benefits. There is 
a strong political rationale for 
breaking down artificial har- 
riers between “owners” and 
“ workers “—for doing for capi- 
tal generally what has already 
been largely achieved in the 
housing market. 

However, there is an equally 
strong economic rationale for 
wider share ownership. It is 
unclear to what extent income 
from capital can eventually 
supplement wages for ordinary 
workers but any trend in this 
direction needs to be encour- 
aged. 


Companies also stand to gain 
from wider share ownership. If 
a sizeable fraction of remunera- 
tion becomes profit-related, and 
therefore flexible, companies 
will be better able to weather 
economic cycles and to provide 
secure employment; and, as Mr 
Hattersley stressed last week, 
employee share ownership 
schemes could transform trade 
union attitudes towards indus- 
trial success and profitability. 
In the past, these have been 
equivocal at best because, too 
often, profits have been 
regarded, negatively, as some- 
thing that pays for somebody 
else's dividend. 

Equally important, as Lord 
Vinson ana Mr Chappell stress 
in their pamphlet, the diffusion 
of share ownership would break 
the institutional stranglehold 
over corporate equities which 
has grown more intense under 
six years of Tory rule. By 1988, 
according to the London Busi- 
ness School, 70 per cent of the 
personal sector's net financial 
assess will be held at second 
remove through institutions. Yet 
institutions are not, by and 
large, sufficiently demanding 
shareholders: too often they 
have passively accepted poor 
management instead of pushing 
for changes at the top. 

Voting rights 

Wider share ownership is not 
without pitfalls and should not 
be seen as a panacea. As Mr 
Hattersley argues, it is im- 
portant in employee schemes 
that benefits are shared equally, 
rather than skewed towards, 
management, and that members 
get the full voting rights of 
ordinary shareholders. More 
generally, it is necessary to find 
ways of minimising the trans- 
action costs associated with 
small-scale equity investment 
outside the work-place and for 
limiting the risks faced by 
unsophisticated, first-time in- 
vestors. 

None the less, the sight of 
all three main parties gathering 
behind the banner of wider 
share ownership indicates the 
pluses may outweigh the 
minuses. It is also a sign that 
the political and economic dif- 
ferences of the parties are 
perhaps not quite as great as is 
sometimes pretended. Whrcre 
Mr Hattersley differs is stress- 
ing a parallel requirement for 
employees to participate in com- 
pany decision-making- 
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T HE TWO lethal earth- 
quakes which hit Mexico's 
capital and central Pacific 
coast last month also struck a 
seemingly inexhaustible vein of 
seism ological metaphors among 
the country's political observers. 

Fault tines have been 
copiously charted. The most 
graphic is the one which, it is 
felt, separates the government’s 
response to the crisis from the 
way ordinary Mexicans have 
reacted. There is also a near 
consensus that the country's 
finances, already extremely 
fragile, have been knocked 
dean off their foundations by 
the earthquake and that gaping 
cracks have appeared in the 
facade of a regime which only 
four days before the disaster 
bad celebrated the 75th anni- 
versary of the revolution. 

Now the shaken administra- 
tion of President Mi cruel de la 
Madrid must face difficult re- 
negotiations with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

The human and material 
loss inflicted by the quakes of 
September 19 and 20 — which 
measured 8,1 and 7.5 on the 
Richter scale — has been very 
heavy. At least 20,000 people 
died. 

Around L500 buildings were 
destroyed, or so badly 
damaged that they will have 
to be demolished. These in- 
clude two major state hos- 
pitals (one of them the Centro 
Medico, Latin America's 
Largest public health complex), 
possibly 50 schools, five minis- 
tries and adjuncts of several 
others, the country's major 
telecommunications installa- 
tions, 20 to SO hotels, and an 
estimated 50.000 homes 
The country's industrial base, 
however, was relatively un- 
scathed, with oil installations, 
mines, vehicle and light 
assembly plants all intact The 
two most significant economic 
casualties are tourism and tex- 
tiles. Gross tourism receipts 
of over $2bn are expected to 
plummet in the short term as 
a result of damage to hotels 
in the capital and the Pacific 
Costal twin resort of Ixtapa- 
Zihuatanejo. 

Around 500 of some 1,300 
small concerns in Mexico City's 
nearest equivalent to the New 
York garment district were also 
wrecked. 

But even before the quakes, 
the government of President 
Miguel de la Madrid had been 
grappling with the worst eco- 
nomic crisis in Mexico for half 
a century and a slower-moving 
but arguably equally profound 
political crisis. There was 
always serious risk of the twor 
rises becoming compounded — 
the horrific events of Septem- 
ber have increased this risk. 

The economic problems fol- 
lowed Mexico's financial col- 
lapse in August 1982 and in the 
main have been tackled with 
orthodox prescriptions within 
a three - year programme 
agreed with the IMF, which was 
due to end this December. 

In its first two years, this 
programme halved inflation, cut 
the public sector deficit and 
imports by ' nearly two-thirds, 
turned Mexico's external 
finances round to produce 
bumper trade and current 
account surpluses in 1983 and 
1984 and rebuilt the country's 
reserves. After two major 
restructurings, Mexico also kept 
up to date with service pay- 
ments on its $96bn of foreign 
debt. 

The unparalleled austerity 
through which this was 
achieved also reduced by a 
third the purchasing power of. 
that half of the 24m-strong 
workforce with full-time jobs 
and doubled unemployment to 


AFTER THE EARTHQUAKES 



Martya Burnt 


The political test as 
Mexico rebuilds 

By David Gardner in Mexico City 


around 26 per cent The living 
standards of Mexico’s large 
middle class have also suffered 
This crisis followed six years 
of 7 plus per cent growth under 
Sr de la Madrid’s predecessor, 
Sr Jose Lopez Portillo— a 
growth rate fuelled by an oil 
and credit boom after major 
oil discoveries in the early 
1970s made Mexico the world’s 
fourth Largest crude producer. 
The grandiloquent Sr Lopez 
Portillo, whose administration 
presided over multi-billion 
dollar corruption and waste, 
shortly before the collapse 


Political reform 
has been reduced 
to a slogan 


defined Mexico's central 
economic problem as “ the 
administration of abundance.” 

The political bill for this 
excess has been handed to what 
many feel is the least 
politically adept administra- 
tion Mexico has ever had. 
President de la Madrid’s team 
of politically untried, largely 
Ivy- League-trained technocrats 
emerged from a federal 
bureaucracy, which over the 
past 20 yean has bypassed the 
Ruling Institution Revolution- 
ary Party (PRI) as the route 
to power in Mexico. 

Neither Sr de la Madrid, nor 
his two predecessors, had been 
elected to anything before 
bring selected by the out-going 
president and confirmed at the 
polls by the PRI electoral 
machine. . And few senior 
officials have had contact with 
elective politics. All this shows 
— both in the administration's 
lack of political touch and in 
its lack of any firm social base 


outside the bureaucracy. 

Nonetheless, Sr de la Madrid 
himself won initial popularity 
on taking office in December 
1982 by promising economic 
renewal through radical struc- 
tural reform, and political 
reform through the hallmark 
“moral renewal” programme. 
The latter pledged to root out 
corruption and move towards 
a more open democracy. 

To date the Government has 
foiled to convince Mexicans It 
is capable of delivering either. 

Even faith in the Govern- 
ment’s anti-corruption drive — 
which began with charges 
against two exemplars of Sr 
Lopez Portillo's administration, 
the former head of. Pemex, tire 
state oil monopoly, and the 
Mexico City police chief, has 
been weakened by a failure to 
press home the attack. 

Meanwhile political reform 
has been reduced to a slogan 
by the Government's resort to 
wholesale ballot-tigging in the 
July 7 mid-term Congressional 
and Gubernatorial elections, 
when Sr de la Madrid was 
eager to deny the right-wing 
National Action Parly (PAN) 
governorship victories in the 
rich, strategic northern border 
states of Sonora and Nuevo 
Leon. 

Most crucially, the Govern- 
ment has lost its grip on the 
economy. Fork-barrel spending 
and a premature recovery 
ahead of the July polls had 
growth steaming along at over 
7 per cent in the nine months 
to June, sucking in Imports and 
checking non-oil exports which 
industrialists used to a captive 
market had been selling abroad 
as surplus to domestic demand. 

The Government has also 
vacillated over key elements in 
its economic reform programme. 
A major divestiture plan for 


the cash-devouring public sector 
was announced in January but 
by mid-year nothing had been 
sold. A plan to liberalise 
imports in order both to make 
Mexican exports more competi- 
tive and reduce inflation was 
sharply diluted after opposition 
from industry. The peso has 
also remained overvalued. 

Throughout the first half of 
the year, the Government stuck 
to its policy of preset crude oil 
prices aligned to Opec, despite 
growing evidence that as the oil 
glut swelled. Mexico’s market 
share could only be preserved 
by a more flexible pricing 
policy. By the time a differential 
price structure was introduced 
In July, sales had been cut by 
nearly half and some $I-5bn lost 
in revenue. 

Average exports in June bad 
fallen to 800,000 barrels a day, 
against an official L5m b/d 
target. Energy officials claim 
that sales recovered to 1.3m 
b/d in July and have been an 
target thereafter. 

Oil not only provides 70 per 
cent of Mexico's export earn- 
ings but 45 per cent of Treasury 
receipts, and the Government 
has had to borrow heavily 
internally to make up for the 
lost tax revenue, pushing 
interest rates to record highs, 
fuelling inflation (now running 
close to last year’s level of R0 
per cent) and adding sub- 
stantially to the public sector 
deficit. 

The emergency austerity 
package announced in late July 
— Including the year's third 
round of spending cuts, a 16-7 
per cent devaluation, and, 
finally, import liberalisation — 
was remedial rather than 
radical and further fostered the 
image of an indecisive leader- 
ship reacting to rather than 
anticipating events. 


This impression was power- 
fully reinforced by the Govern- 
ment’s foirfal handling of the 
earthquake disaster. While 
Mexico City inhabitants of all 
classes mobilised in their tens 
of thousands immediately the 
first earthquake sliced through 
the capital, the Government 
dithered, looked remote and 
sounded obtuse. 

The refusal of foreign aid 
for 48 vital hours, a well-placed 
official says, had nothing to do 
with national pride: the Govern- 
ment simply could not make up 
its mind. The army was not 


little prospect 
of improvement 
in the economy 


allowed to implement its 
national defence contingency 
plan for disasters, it now 
appears dear, because the Gov- 
ernment feared giving the tradi- 
tionally quiescent military a 
protagonist's role. The Army 
instead became more of an 
obstacle to rescue work, used 
for patrolling and to rein In the 
volunteer brigades, whose 
vigour and autonomy appeared 
to alarm the bureaucracy. 

Paradoxically, however, the 
Government’s economic hand 
may have been strengthened by 
the disaster. It hopes now to 
present to the IMF new. more 
flexible targets, which it was 
beading for even without the 
earthquake costs, must of which 
may now be met by new credits 
from international financial 
institutions, banks and bilateral 
funds. 

As some officials see it, 
Mexico's bargaining position 
with the IMF and Its creditors 
has been reinforced, making it 


easier for the country to writ 
a substantial lightening of its 
Interest rate burden, nowabcut 
5l2bn-lSbn a yew. «. 

per cent of this year’s likely 
exports revenues. 

The type of amngenient 
Mexican government ■ debt 
strategists are exploring Wald 
guarantee the country an tojeo- 
turn of new money whenever 
interest payments exceed * 
certain threshold, or percentage 
of incoming foreign exchange 
revenue. This implies a sort 
of - reverse raw cap” In which, 
all interest payments would be 
met. Peru, the leading latin 
American rebel agaliist -IMF,' 
strictures, has unilaterally in- 
sisted upon a similar capping 
mechanism. 

Until some new arrangement 
is reached there is little pro* 
pect of any improvement in 
the economy- The earthquake 
will help induce tbo recession 
sought in the July auawfly 

package, dampening imposts 

and perhaps boosting esportiLl 
But the Governments domestic 
indebtedness is nearly out of 
control, sucking diy the banka 
and distorting the money- 
markets. The pubHc sector, 
deficit looks like reaching 
double the IMF-agreed target 
of 5.1 per cent of GDP. 

But the Governm ent's 
for manouevre is cons trained 
the virtual consensus whi . 
has emerged since the earth- 
quakes in favour of a suspen- 
sion of all debt service pay-; 
ments. The trade unions, the 
private sector, the Church, -the . 
political parties and the PRI 
Itself all favour some form- of 
moratorium. That is about as 
near to a consensus as is pos- 
sible in Mexico. 

Sr de la Madrid's two J>re- 
decessors, discredited at the end 
of their terms, sought vainly to 
recover prestige by a desperate . 
f uite en ovant Sr Lttb 
Echeverria expropriated 100,000 
hectares of prime farming land - 
in Sonora and handed it to the 
peasants and Sr Lopez Portillo 
nationalised the banking- - 

system. There will now be_ 
strong pressures on Sr de ifc 
Madrid to do something 

similarly spectacular as the 
regime tries to re-establish 
poiiticai base, or as he himstif 
put it last week shortly before - 
the Government expropriated 
7,000 ruined building sites,, to, 
“re-lay the foundations of 
Mexican destiny.” 

Political pressure, in particu- 
lar, will grow from now until 
Sr de la Madrid steps down fit - 
1988. Next year alone the 
Government faces five gover- 
norship contests in states where 
the FAN has a good a chance 
as it had in the rigged Sonora, 
and Nuevo Leon elections. 

It is thus no longer difficult 
to imag ine a situation in which 
the Government might find It 
politically expedient to adopt a 
much more radical stance on its 
debt problems, particularly if it . 
feels it is not receiving the 
“extraordinary understanding” 
from its creditors and the IMF 
for - Which •' the President 
appealed shortly after the earth- 
quakes. For the moment, how- 
ever, Sr de la 'Madrid Is firmly 
opposing any unilateral action 
on debt 

Both the Fund and the banks 
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may have to put aside their 
irrita ' 


ftation with Mexico's inability 
to meet its targets. Even before 
the earthquakes, senior officials 
such as Sr Jem Silva HereOg,- 
the finance Munster, had ex- 
plicitly said that Mexico would 
only be able to meet its over- 
seas obligations if new money 
was available. In the post- 
quake climate this has now 
become almost an article of 
faith. 


Retreat In 
the Bahamas 


Lyford Cay. the Bahamas “re- 
treat” to whtoh Commonwealth 
leaders withdrew for the week- 
end to try to sort out their 
differences over South Africa, 
is not exactly a hideaway for 
the hard-up. 

Built by Toronto brewery 
magnate and financier, EL P. 
Taylor, In the late 1950s, it has 
provided the background for 
scenes in the James Bond film, 
Thunderbail. It was the venue 
for a meeting in 1962 between 
the late UJ3. President, Jack 
Kennedy, and then British 
Prime Minister, Harold 
Macmillan. The Queen and 
Prince Philip stayed there in 
1966. 

Those wishing to buy a plot 
of land or a “cottage” on this 
modest estate on a peninsula 
17 miles from Nassau, with its 
championship Rolf course, 
marina and $2m dob house, will 
find the prices fully competitive 
— with those in Mayfair, New 
York’s Fifth Avenue, and the 
Avenue Foch in Paris. 

I have it on good authority 
that if you cannot afford to 
buy, you can rent a four-bed- 
roomed cottage, complete with 
two maids, one chef and three 
cars, for $8,000 a week. 

One press-man, seeking cheap 
refuge from a rainstorm while 
waiting for the heads of govern- 
ment to arrive, bought an 
umbrella at the golf shop. It 
cost him a mere $40, and did 
not fall apart until at least two 
hours later. 


Lange’s view 


The Prime Ministers, you 
might think, would be grateful 
for the hospitality provided to 
help them recover from all that 
fruitless talking since last 
Wednesday. 

Not a bit of it Though tables 
had been laid out for them on 
Saturday in a little colonial- 
style bungalow next to the main 
club house, with a view of 
tropical gardens and a palm- 
fringed beach beyond, few 
turned up. 

Mrs Thatcher preferred to 
scrummage around in the fridge 


Men and Matters 


of her own cottage on the estate 
—each leader has been pro- 
vided with a house — while Bob 
Hawke, the Australian PM, was 
clearly still recovering from a 
morning round of golf with 
President Kenneth Kaunda of 
yat^ihia. 

Mrs Thatcher was said to be 
working on her speech for the 
40th anniversary of the United 
Nations, leaving the others to 
find a compromise which would 
take account of her firm opposi- 
tion to economic sanctions 
against South Africa. 

David Lange, of New Zealand, 
did turn up, however, in a safari 
shirt hardly large enough to 
cover his bulging frame. Pro- 
fessing to be totally ignorant of 
what was happening behind the 
scenes, he said the atmosphere 
was “very much Like a caucus 
before a leadership coup.” 

For once, the outspoken 
Lange appeared overawed by 
his surroundings. “I saw a 
yacht this morning,” he con- 
fided. “Where I come from, 
yachts float, just, have sails and 
are sometimes sunk. But this 
one looked like the Taj 

Mahal. ” 

Lange did not really know 
how the crisis was going to end. 
"Just watch us,” he advised. 
" If matters come to the point 
of agreement, well be swim- 
ming and playing golf. If we 
don’t take to the water, we’re 
still struggling." 

It is a hard life In Lyford 
Cay, X can tell you. 


Fall out 


Alongside the weighty argu- 
ments about “institutional pro- 
priety " which are officially said 
to lie behind last week's col- 
lapse of the Italian Government 
some point to a much simpler 
explanation — the intense dis- 
like that Giovanni Spadolini, 
the Defence Minister, and 
Bettino Craxi, the Prime 


Minister, have for each other. 

It will be recalled that it 
was Spadolini’s disapproval of 
Craxi’s handling of the Achille 
Lauro affair that led to the 
withdrawal of his minority 
Republican Party from the 
Government 

In theory, the two men ought 
to have much m common. They 
both lead parties in the centre- 
left of Italian politics sand- 
wiched between the Christian 
Democrat and Communist 
machines. 

Craxi’s larger Socialist Party 
usually needs Republican sup- 
port. But it was Spadolini who 
became Italy's first non Christian 
Democrat Prime Minister since 
1945 — and that is where the 
trouble lies. 

Spadolini’s two Governments, 
between June 1981, and Novem- 
ber 1982, were both brought 
down by Craxi, who was deter- 
mined to let nothing stand 
between him and the Prime 
Minister's office. Spadolini has 
never forgiven him. 

Nor can Spadolini have 

much liked Craxi's success in 
staying in power for an un- 
broken period of more than two 
years — just 29 days short of 
post-war Italy’s record for gov- 
ernmental longevity. 

The two men are quite 
different In temperament. 
Spadolini is friendly and 
Loquacious, a born conciliator; 
Craxi is prickly and, on occa- 
sion, ruthless. 

Now that the ITjS. has patched 
up its quarrel with Italy, there 
are signs that Craxi could soon 
return to power. If so, he 
would have outmanoeuvred 
Spadolini again. At least until 
toe next episode in their 
quarrel. 


Word perfect 


Japan is. as the world knows, 
embarked on a process of 
internationalisation. This does 


not mean merely selling things, 
but becoming, in less easily 
definable ways, more attuned 
to foreign habits. 

One by-product of this is a 
remarkable competition be- 
tween senior politicians to dis- 
play their prowess in the 
English language. 


Yasuhiro Nakasone, the 
Prime Minister, last week gave 
a speech in English to the 
Foreign Correspondents* Club 
in Tokyo— a task he has tackled 
only once before as PM, at the 
International Institute of Stra- 
tegic Studies in London last 
year. 

In casual conversation, more- 
over, Nakasone demonstrated 
a reasonable competence in 
unrehearsed En glish, though 
scurrilous Japanese magazines 
have taken singular delight in 
pointing out such infelicities 
as he did commit publicly. 


It was surely no coincidence 
that Nakasone 's speech came 
a few days after Foreign 
Minister, Shintara Abe — who 
has his eyes on Nakasone's job 
— made a maiden speech in 
English in San Francisco. This 
amazed even Abe's admirers 
for he had not previously 
shown any knowledge of the 
language. 


Other would-be Prime Mini- 
sters are also dusting off their 
linguistic abilities. Sususna 
Nlkaido — in his late 70s and an 
admitted long shot for the post 
—has been touring the U.S. try- 
ing to persuade American poli- 
ticians, in serviceable if 
colloquial English, that Japan 
is not about to undo the U.S. 
economically. 


Another candidate, Klichl 
Miyazawa, is an accomplished 
linguist from way back. 


All of which has left the 
other leading contender, 
Noburo Takeshi ta, the Finance 
Minister, in a dilemma. Before 
he entered politics, he taught 
English. But he has taken to 
giving little speeches of late, 
conceding that indeed he was 
an English teacher, but then 
adding, artfully and accurately, 
that like most Japanese Eng- 
lish instructors, he cannot 
speak the language at alL 


Observer 


UK expatriates. Hotv 
can you make the most 
of the money you make 

abroad? Tfou can make the most of 


your money by getting the best financial advice, 
for instance there are several tax-efficient 


schemes which permit expatriates to retain 
their capital offshore (in a tax-free environment) 
and still receive a tax-free income in the UK 
after they resume their residence! 

But which scheme is right for you? 
yVe know the ins and outs of inrnimerable . 
investment ideas /V\fe are also experts in all 
aspects of expatriate financial plamimg . 

And we will be delighted to work out a tax- 
free plan that is exactly suited to your needs. 

Our advice is ] 1 

thorchigh,coiripletely X it IK CO 
impartial, and free. J jR>U^TT LHW\ 
For twenty seven | /r .7 

years we have been } r 

helping people to filUmcml advice. [■ 

make the most of I m _r ' 

grown mto the largest [ Don Road, StHdicr, Jersey 

Channel Islands. Teh 76246. 
Telex: 847894 G. Also in ; j 




independent finn of 
personal financial 
advisers in the UK. 

Wfe look forward 
to helping you too. 

When you can 
have first class advice 
about your financial/ 
investment affairs, 
why be satisfied with, 
anything less? 


Edinburgh. , 

Please send me Julldeknls ■ i 
without charge or obligation. | 
I am/am not an existing i 

Unary Lata dimt ' j 
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THINGS Are moving along 
quite nicely towards Uje 
Reagan-Gorbachev summit in 
Geneva next month — at least 
from the Soviet point of view. 
Moscow has made a radical pro- 
posal for deep cuts, in mifiwnf 
weapons. The Americans have 
been urged by their European 
allies to respond with a counter- 
offer of their own and that re- 
commendation will be pressed 
home by Mrs Thatcher at this 
week's western mim-summit in 
New York. Finally, the Ameri- 
cans have backed away from a 
legalistic interpretation of the 
1972 Anti-Ballistic Mterfla 
Treaty that could have allowed 
them a totally free hand to de- 
velop and test a Star Wars anti- 
missile defence system.ln other 
words, Mr Mikhail Gorbachev 
still seems to be holding the 
propaganda high ground. 

Yet it remains hard to discern 
Soviet strategy in the run-up to 
he summit, and even harder to 
nake out whether, in the next 
our weeks, the UJ3. Adminis- 
xation has .or can devise a 
inherent strategy of its own. 
rhe Soviet position, as enun- 
ciated by Mr Gorbachev in Fans 
rnd as embodied in the formal 
proposals in Geneva, contains 
glaring Inconsistencies. In 
Washington there is a continu- 
ing bureaucratic struggle be- 
tween those who favour and 
hose who oppose arms control 
in principle; and for all we 
snow, the contradiction in the 
Soviet proposals may reflect as 
analogous bureaucratic argu- 
ment in Moscow.' So it Is not 
vet clear whether Mr Gorba- 
chev's propaganda advantages 
will do him, or the West any 
good when the big day comes. 

The Americans have been 
careful to emphasise, time and 
again, that they welcome the 
Soviet proposal for deep cuts, 
as a first step which could 
allow the negotiations- to . get 
moving. Just as regularly, they 
then complain that it is one- 
sided, unfair, unbalanced and 
self-serving — and they go on to 
give facts and figures why they 
think it is one-sided, unfair, 
etc. 

Some details of the Soviet 
plan have been given to the 
Washington press corps, in a 
background briefing by “aeenior 
Administration official," who 
may be none other than Ur 
Robert McFarlane, President 
Reagan’s National Security 
Adviser. The full text of his 
briefing has been disseminated 
world-wide by the TLS. Infor- 
mation Service; but if this is 
background, it is bard to 
imagine what is left for the 
foreground. It is also hard to 
be sore how far one can rely 
on an American gloss of the 
Russian proposals. Still, here 
goes. 

The gist of the Russian plan 
is that there should be a 50 per 
cent cut-in strategic missiles 
and bombers on both sides, with 
a ceiling of 6,000 warheads. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: NEXT MONTH’S SUMMIT 

Gorbachev puts some cards 
on the Americans’ table 

By Ian Davidson 



STRATEGIC WEAPON. TOTALS 



U.S. 

Soviet 

ICBM missiles 

1,030 

1,398 

ICBM warheads 

2,130 

6,400 

Missile submarines 

37 

62 

- Submarine missiles 

600 

954 

Submarine missile warheads 

5,370 

2,500 

Missiles Total 

1,630 

2,352 

Missile Warheads Total 

7,500 

8,900 

Bombers 

263 

480 


Bourn: USIS 



This is not a world away, in 
crude terms, from the long- 
standing UJS. offer to cut stra- 
tegic to 850 on each 

side (which would be a 50 per 
cent cut for the U.S„ and a big- 
ger cut for the Russians); with 
a ceiling of 5,000 missile war- 
heads on each side (which 
would be a one- third cut far the 
UJS. and a bigger cut for the 
Russians). . 

The central trouble with the 
Russian offer lies in their defini- 
tion of “ strategic.” In the 
Strategic Arms Limitation 
Treaties of the 2970s, strategic 
weapons were defined as those 
having a range of 5,500 km or 
more, tixat is, those capable of 
reaching the Soviet Union from 
the UjS. and vice versa. Now 
the Rnaaann are going back to 
their old game of trying to 
define "strategic n by the target 
t er ritor y : in this sense, any UJS. 
weapon is strategic, whatever 
its tamwhing point, if it can 
reach the Soviet Union. 

The Americans object stren- 
uously to this rewriting of the 
negotiating conventions, for 
obvious reasons. It would mean 
that the Ui>. total under the 
chopper would be bumped up 
by all nuclear weapons 

in Europe —Pershing H and 
cruise missiles, hind-based and 
carrier-based aircraft— so that 
a 50 per cent cut would bite 
much deeper into the total 
arsenal- of the U.S., especially 
with an absolute warhead cell- 
ing of 6,000. 

Now it Is easy to see why 


the Wn-gs<awff should be trying 
this on. They did their 
damnedest, in 198266, to pre- 
vent any deployment of the new 
cruise and Pershing n missiles 
in Europe, and they failed. They 
may fear that the super-accurate 
Fecahlng Us could even reach 
Moscow. In the Euro-missile 
negotiations, thev never con- 
ceded America’s right tn deploy 
such missiles; they may feel 
that it contravenes the tacit 


Russians could be counted on 
to start out by askin g foe a 
good deal more than they 
expected to end op with: nego- 
tiation would whittle away the 
worst extravagances. But this 
opening position is so far from 
any imaginable centre-point 
that the whittling process will 
take months, if not years. It 
will need several more 
speeches, with dramatic shifts 
of position, if the two sides are 


Whittling away the worst 
extravagances will take 
months, if not years 


deal after the 1982 Cuba crisis, 
when Moseow drew bade from 
deploying missiles in Cuba, and 
Washington then withdrew 
missiles from Turkey. 

But it Is less easy to see 
why the Russians Should 
imagine that they could swing 
a deal which is manifestly 
inequitable and non-negotlable; 
why they should he asking for 
the sun and the moon with only 
a month to go before the sum- 
mit; or even— and this Is the 
puzzling part— what is their real 
position oh unclear weapons in 
Europe. 

Mr Gorbachev has said -that 
he wants the summit to con- 
duct real business, by inference 
real arms control business. The 


to be able to agree even some 
basic principles next month. 

The puzzling part is this: in 
his Paris speech, Mr Gorbachev 
proposed in umnistakeable 
terms that medium-range 
weapons in Europe should be 
covered by a separate agree- 
ment, distinct from strategic 
and space weapons. He went 
on to announce a reduction in 
Soviet SS 20s aimed at Europe: 
and' he called on the UJL to 
respond, by halting deployment 
of cruise and Pershing Us. 

One explanation, which seems 
to be contained in the Soviet 
texts in Geneva, is that the Rus- 
sians want to count their SS20S 
against the British and French 
nuclear forces; they tried that 


tack before, in the Euro-missile 
talks. But Mr Gorbachev has 
said publicly that he is not ask- 
ing for any reduction in these 
forces, and has apparently 
indicated privately to the 
French that he is not even mik- 
ing for any restrictions on the 
size of their forces. 

It is conceivable, however, 
that we are seeing evidence of 
bureaucratic disagreements in 
Moscow. There are certainly con- 
tradictions and Inconsistencies 
within their Geneva texts, accor- 
ding to the Americans. Could 
the Geneva proposals represent 
the maximalist demands of the 
Soviet military, who would have 
to be persuaded of the case for 
a 50 per cent out; while the 
Gorbachev speech c onv e ys a hint 
of a mare accommodating posi- 
tion? 

The Americans have quite a 
litany of other complaints: for 
example, the Russian proposals 
would ban all new UjS. wea- 
pons — the Trident submarine 
missile, the Midgetman land- 
based missile, and the so-called 
stealth bomber — but not the two 
new Soviet land-based missiles. 
But despite the complaints, the 
U.S. Administration -has given 
one very clear indication that 
it does not consider the posi- 
tion hopelessly turn-negotiable: 
for the first time, Mr George 
Shultz, the Secretary of State, 
has started, talking of the 
contribution that Britain and 
France might have to make to 
the arms reduction process. 

In a speech in San Francisco 


Lombard 

Services have 
become visible 

By Christian Tyler 


last week, be said: “If we axe 
able to get radical reductions, 
so we are really moving toward 
what the President has set out 
as our goal, namely the com- 
plete elimination of nuclear 
weapons, that when you get 
down to a point below, con- 
siderably below, where we arc, 
then it can no longer he argued 
that the British and the French 
systems are an inconsequential 
number in comparison to the 
total. Z might say. the Chinese 
need to be included in this 
equation as well." 

In other words, if Mrs That- 
cher feels entitled tn urge the 
Americans to improve their 
offer m Geneva, the Americans 
may feel entitled to return the 
oomplunent. at least hypothetic- 
ally. 

In one sense the Americans 
have already improved their 
posture, at least in the eyes of 
the Europeans, on the question 
of Star Wars testing. A few 
days ago Mr McFarlane declared 
that Administration lawyers had 
re-examined the 1972 ABM 
treaty, and had given the green 
light to all kinds of testing of 
exotic new anti-mtssUe defence 
technologies. Outside experts 
contest that is an inad- 
missible reading of the texts. 
But whatever the legal rights 
and wrongs, Mr McFarlane’s 
statement provoked unproar, 
and President Reagan felt 
obliged to decide, and Mr 
Schultz to re-asure the Nate 
allies, that the Administration 
would interpret the treaty in 
the strictest terms. 

This is reassuring for the 
Europeans; hut what does it 
do to Mr Reagan's bargaining 
leverage vis-a-vis Mr Gorbachev? 
It may fairly be deduced that 
it was Star Wars and the fear of 
Its momentum which brought 
the Russians back to the bargain, 
ing table in the first place, and 
which Induced them to offer 
radical cuts in offensive wea- 
pons as quid pro quo for a him 
(or eventually curbs) on Star 
Wars. A speech by Mr Shultz is 
not the same as an international 
treaty, and he has yet to spell 
ant in any detail what a “strict” 
interpretation of die ABM 
treaty would mean in opera- 
tional terms. Nevertheless, it is 
possible that the Russians may 
now feel less incentive to com- 
promise on offensive weapons 
cats. 

So the question now is 
whether the American Adminis- 
tration is able and willing to 
regain the initiative, in nego- 
tiating as well as in propaganda 
terms, by making an improve- 
ment in Its offer in Geneva; ; 
which presumably means offer- 
ing bigger (or biggeraounding) 
reductions. Its greatest fear! 
must be that Mr Gorbachev will i 
retain the high ground and be ! 
In a position, if no progress is i 
made at or before the summit, j 
to lay the blame squarely on j 
President Reagan. Nancy would 
not like that I 


BANK TELLERS are replaced 
by cash dispensers, petrol 
station attendants by automatic 
pumps and cinemas by video- 
tape players. One day, perhaps, 
barbers will be made redundant 
by haircutting machines. In 
each case, a domestic service 
is giving way to a piece of In- 
ternationally-traded equipment 

We are failing to see what 
is really going on in the world, 
according to Dr Juan Rada, the 
newly-appointed director of the 
International Management In- 
stitute in Geneva. An expert on 
the industrial impact of tech- 
nology, Dr Rada believes the 
material component of “in- 
visibles " is increasing, and so 
is the invisible component of 
goods. 

For instance, the computer 
chips with the biggest “ invis- 
ible " dement in them, the sort 
tailor-made for industrial 
customers, are expected to 
account for about 40 per cent 
of world demand for chips in 
the next decade. 

If Dr Rada is right then most 
of the cl ever-looking distinctions 
drawn between goods and ser- 
vices are artificial, or at least 
useless. By the same token, 
politicians who believe— as 
many apparently do in Britain 
and the U.S. — that “services” 
will fill the hole left by a 
declining manufacturing 

industry, are being led up the 
garden path. The point is 
important, because much of the 
increase in employment in 
services (outside government 
bureaucracies) is coming from 
the so-called producer services. 

To show we understand what 
is going on, we could start by 
abolishing the distinction 
(statistical as well as concep- 
tual) between the primary, 
secondary and tertiary sectors 
of our economies. Dr Rada says 
the primary sector — agricul- 
ture and mining — is already 
industrialised; and now manu- 
facturing, the secondary sector, 
is being reindustrialised by the 
service, or tertiary, sector. 

The point has already been 
recognised by some of the 
developing countries like India 
and. BraziL They are very 
reluctant to let the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
start negotiating free-trade 
rules for services. They are 
afraid that penetration of their 
markets by the big Western 


“ service " companies would 
spell the end of their infant 
industries. 

Implicit in their argument 
that Gart should reinforce the 
rules on trade in goods, but is 
not competent to frame rules 
for services is the suspicion 
that the old theory of compara- 
tive advantage no longer holds 
water. By sufficient investment 
in high technology, countries 
paw create a comparative advan- 
tage for themselves. A develop- 
ing country's cheap labour is 
no longer a comparative advan- 
tage in a capital-intensive world. 

The UJS. recognises the point, 
too, but also implicitly. Why 
else should its negotiators in 
Gatt focus so hard on trade in 
“services.” and in high-techno- 
logy goods? Why else raise the 
issues of foreign investment, 
industrial subsidies, intellectual 
property rights and counterfeit- 
ing? 

By presenting the services 
auestion as a trade issue, the 
UB. has succeeded in getting 
it at least into the margins of 
the Gatt debate, even if the 
subject itself is looking pretty 
un-negotiable in the proposed 
new round. IT it had been pre- 
sented in its true light — that is, 
says Dr Rada, as a foreign in- 
vestment issue— there would 
have been no hope at alL 

The same confusion sur- 
rounds subsidies. There is a 
world of difference between 
spending money to sell sur- 
pluses abroad, as the EEC does 
with agricultural commodities, 
and the way that Japanese com- 
panies are able to concentrate 
their resources to make their 
products unbeatable in their 
chosen fields. 

How. for example, should we 
regard high-tech initiatives like 
President Reagan’s Star Wars, 
a research programme that 
could capture and exploit com- 
mercially the high peaks of 
technological advance regard- 
less of its strategic success? 

The uncomfortable conclusion 
is that if the goods/services dis- 
tinction is shallow and unreal, 
then the trade issues of tomor- 
row are far too complicated, 
elusive and political for the old 
tariff-cutting mechanism of 
Gatt to handle. Merely by try- 
ing to update the old ruin, 
trade negotiators may get no 
further than to discover how 
much the nature of inter- 
national business has really 
changed. 


Cor o nets and 
begging bowls 

From Lord Selsdon 
Sir, — Samuel BrittanV enjoy- 
able article (October 17) on the 
report of the Lords Select 
Committee on Overseas Trade 
leads me to wonder whether on 
matters relating to trade, 
politics and finance I have been 
cunningly drip fed by mis- 
guided baked-bean-eating geri- 
atrics. 

Our report may provide a 
temporary battleground for the 
“ wets and drys." ' Ita principal 
purpose is- to -open up the 
debate on the future for British 
trade in manufactures. Inevit- 
ably it raises the issue of the 
erosion of our manufacturing 
capacity at home, our lack of 
competitiveness and the reli- 
ance of our economy upon the 
oil and service sectors. 

Many of ns would like to be 
convinced that, when the bene- 
fits of North Sea oil are nd 
longer with , us, we could sur- 
vive and prosper without a 
strong and profitable manufac- 
turing base. 

The winning of export orders 
for goods and - equipment 
supplied from north of the 
succulent service sector of the 
south-east is essential for both 
employment and economic 
growth. International coxnpeti- 
, ; tion is Intense, and regrettably 
government intervention, 
government aid . and govern- 
ment-backed credits have 
become an essential ingredient 
in the competitive whirlpool. 

To pretend that government 
.... has no role to play would! he 
■ folly. 

1 personally, however, take 
great comfort from the state- 
ment of Mr Norman Tebblt, the 
. then Secretary of State for 
Trade and Industry, in his 
.. evidence to our committee on 
June 19: “ I think it is a matter 
for concern that our manufac- 
turing base should not be 
eroded to the extent where we 
.Jean no longer offer jobs to our 
i*’ people and sustain the service 
.'industries which are in many 
cases dependent to a consider- 
foie extent upon It." 

1- '' Selsdon, 

'louse of Lords, SWL 

’ Export credit 

.insurance 

rom Mr J. Friend 
Sir,— If the mark' of a good 
ibllc relatione exercise is to 
ake totally unpalatable news 
mpletely acceptable then 
rports Credits Guarantee De- 
rtment can fairly claim to 
ve scored a number of points 
the article “ ECGD L'fts rata 
exports to South Africa 
tober 4. 

Jnfortunately in making its 
»n repeated claim that the 
/ate sector cannot match it 
• terms of coverage and pre- 
ss it is very wide of the 



Letters to the Editor 


Export credit insurance from 
the private sector, especially for 
developed countries such as 
South Africa, is very often 
much better than that available 
from ECGD. Certainly if 1 per 
cent is now the going rate for 
South Africa as far as ECGD 
Is concerned then some com- 
panies offer very much more 
attractive rates. As for the 
auestion of cover there are 
many private sector companies 
who are able to offer export 
credit insurance on very much 
more attractive terms all round 
than ECGD. 

The view that ECGD still has 
an advantage over the private 
insurance sector may have been 
true 10 or 20 years ago but is 
certainly no longer the case 
now. 

j. C. yr. Friend 

(Manager, Export Department), 
Trade Indemnity. 

12-34, Great Eastern Street EC2. 


advertising revenues may not 
be published, but it is the gov- 
erning regulations of the IBA 
which raakfr the offshore 
stations more consistent; pro- 
fessional and popular. 

Is it not ironic then that it is 
only legal for non-British adver- 
tisers to take advantage of 
them (on Caroline, Nikon, 
Newsweek, Hawaiian Tropic, 
for example)? Caroline has been 
broadcasting for over 21 years 
from a ship. Is It not time for 
it and other national stations 
like it to be allowed to give 
British audiences the standard 
of choice in radio long enjoyed 
in North America, and give 
radio advertising a real oppor- 
tunity to make that element of 
the licence fee redundant? 
Brian Waters, 

Boisot Waters Cohen Partner- 
ship, 

« Wilton Road SW1. 

UK defence 


Auditors’ 

duties 

From Mr J. Smith 
Sir, — In his letter on “Anch- 
ors' duties," (October 4), Mr 
r. C. R- Dow refers to the ftme- 
ion or auditors a& “certifying 
o shareholders that a bank’s 
(ccounts present a true picture 
tf its position. ..." 

There would probably be less 
sonfUBien in any discussion on 
his subject if those involved 
•emembered that the auditor’s 
n»in duty in relation to annual 
iccounts is to report on them. 

In reporting whether, in ms 
(pinion, the accounts give a true 
end fair view, the auditor does 
lot certify them. 

L E. Smith, 

:/a Pastbv* 37 3, 

VI S-2280AJ Rysayk, 

Netherlands. 

Commercial 

radio 

=Yom Mr B. Waters 
Sir,— Antony _ ThorncrofTs 
Eurvey radio advertising 
October 16) is otraordinary 
hr its omissions. True, he plots 
he recent decline in Indepen- 
lent Broadcasting Authority 
lommendaL radio ' advertising; 
ie refora to some of the reasons 
hr the decline in audience and 
0 the inflexibility of the gov- 
■TTvin g regulations. 

But somehow he manages to 
ivoid reference to the two most 
>opular commercial stations 
> roadcasting to Britain — 
Zoroline and Laser. True, their 


procurement 

From the Defence 
Correspondent, Union of 
Independent Companies 
Sir,— There is no question 
that Mr Peter Levene’s work 
in defence procurement (Octo- 
ber 9} is of considerable 
importance both to the pursuit 
of “value for money" and to 
the future development of the 
economy of a whole. Recent 
research in the UK and the 
UJS. has demonstrated the link 
between defence spending and 
the development of job- 
generating grwati high . tech- 
nology firms central to the 
economic recovery of the UK. 

The move towards “fair" 
competition at systems and 
sub-contract level is to be wel- 
comed. Mr Levene’s comiction 
that the largest failing in 
MoD's pursuit of “ value for 
money ” has been in the exten- 
sive use of cost-plus contracts 
is correct. In practice these 
represent a direct subsidy from 
the tax payer and encourage 
inflation-led pay settlements. 

Effective competition, how- 
ever, only exists where the 
firms best able to supply are 
given access to the market A 
number of factors conspire 
against that— not least the un- 
restrained transfer of economic 
power to the primes which is 
often described. as “inviting 
the wolf to babysit." The new 
contract terms proposed by Mr 
Levene will help if they are 
monitored and enforced. 

The lack of an effective 
mechanism for the distribution 
of market information means 


that . the .system -effectively 
selects its suppliers on the 
basis of communications ability. 
Research has demonstrated that 
simple measures to increase the 
transparency of defence markets 
would double the number of 
firms willing to compete and 
encourage selection on the basis 
of manufacturing ability. 

The time is passing when we 
can view UK markets in isola- 
tion. There is a new emphasis 
op; collaboration and the 
development ' of a European 
defence market 
J. Forrester. 

Mitre House, 

44r46 Fleet Street, EC4. 

Sugar and 
the EEC 

From Mr G. Taylor 

Sir, — I note (October 16) that 
Tate and Lyle's next withdrawal 
will be from Belize. As -one of 
2,500 former cane sugar refinery 
workers in Liverpool I have 
some sympathy for the cane 
farmers you describe. I have 
never understood why th e E EC 
prefers beet sugar. Relative to 
cane it is difficult to grow, low 
yielding and tricky to refine. 
Sugar is nnt * of the few basic 
raw materials in which de- 
veloped third world coun- 
tries compete as producers. 

So what do we do? Selfishly 
insist on our inferior beet. 
Moreover, our fanners surely 
have many alternatives to beet, 
which are more successful; 
whereas the growers of Belize 
doubtless have few alternatives 
as satisfactory as sugar cane. 
To my list of strange thin g s 
south of Watford Gap, I add 
Brussels. 

G. S. Taylor, 

42 ATgarmeoli Road, ■ 

Form by, LfoerpooL I 

Losing die 
game 

From Dr A. Romeo. 

Sir, — I am writing in refer- 
ence to the article (October 10) 
on “How the Japanese write 
their own rules of the game.” 

Although I found the article 
of considerable interest, I was 
somewhat dismayed by the 
“baseball metaphor" in para- 
graphs one and two. The terms 
“end-runs” and “quarterback 
sneaks” are not from baseball 
bat rather from American foot- 
ball Also, the phrase “ winning 
many more runs” is inappro- 
priate. In . baseball, teams 
“score” runs; they don’t “win" 
them. They win (or lose) games. 

As an '.expatriate American 
struggling to understand games 
like cricket, I can sympathise 
with the less than full under- 
standing of the terminology of 
baseball. When in a position of 
limited knowledge, however, 
one is' perhaps best advised to 
avoid such metaphors. Their 
use just doesn't seem “ cricket" 
Dr A. A. Romeo, 

Unilever UK Central Resources, 
P.O. Box 68, 

Unilever House, j 

Blackfriars, EC4. 



Arab Bank Limited 


bringing our worlds together 


Forover fifty five years now the Arab 
Bank has been working to bring our 
worlds together. A truly international 
network with more than 80 worldwide 
branches and affiliates, the Arab,Bank 
works literally around the dock to 
perform services for its clients, to 
strengthen economic relations between 
the Arab countries and the outside 
world and to provide an insight into the 
complex and lucrative Arab markets. 
Our branches and affiliates span four 
continents: Asia; Africa; Europe and 
America with key offices in all of the 
■world’s major money centres .We offer 
a full range of international banking 
services. Demand and time deposit 
accounts. Trade and project finance. 
Medium and long term credit. Foreign 


exchange services. Corporate and 
merc h a nt banking. Correspondent 
banking and important advisory 
services. 

Quite naturally, our main business is 
Arab business. Hie majority of our 
offices are concentrated in the Middle 
Eastern markets and our branch man- 
agers are experts in all markets and their 
distiiictive differences .We are amongst 



the largest financial institutions in 
our area with over $12 trillion in assets, 
decades of growth and contacts through- 
out the Arab world. 

As the world gets smaller and markets 
more competitive, the Arab Bank is 
always there to give you that edge in 
Arab markets. 

If you are considering negotiating any 
business in the Middle East why not 
contact us first? -You will be pleased 
with our expertise and advice. ' 

London (01)60*7801 
Pails (01)3593434 
Zurich (01)2213035 
Athens (01)3255401 
New York (212) 7159700 
Singapore 5330055 
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Terry Byland 
on Wall Street 


Spotlight 
back on 


electricals 


AS Wall Street struggles to decide 
whether its present run of optimism 
is a harbinger of a renewed bull 
market, or just a case of takeover 
frenzy, major investors are taking a 
fresh look at the electrical utility 
stocks which took such a battering 
four months ago. 

Indeed, it is hard to see why the 
sector should remain so firmly out 
of fashion, for the fundamental fac- 
tors look highly favourable for the 
electrical utility companies. Inter- 
est rates, having fallen sharply ear- 
lier in the year, are still low and will 
fall further if the G5 plan for the 
dollar proves effective. There are 
signs of an economic recovery in 
the tLS. which will show itself 
quickly in the form of increased 
usage of electric power. And, most 
importantly, inflation in the U.S. re- 
mains low. 

Yet, the Dow Jones utilities aver- 
age, which takes in the telephone 
stocks as well as the electricals, is 
8.5 per cent off its peak, compared 
with only 4J5 per cent off for the 
Standard & Poor's 500 and new 
peaks for the Dow industrial aver- 
age. 

One reason is the violence of the 
July sell-off in utilities which 
brought the biggest one-day fall in 
utility stock averages for more than 
two decades. Sellers were essen- 
tially securing profits - stocks had 


Company 

% below % Yield 
peak 

Consol Edison 

10.5 

7 

Duke Power 

SJ 

7 JB 

Dow utilities 



am 

&57 

9.11 

Dow induet avfl 

0.03 

4.50 


gained up to 20 per cent since the 
beginning of the year and were sell- 
ing at eight times estimated 1985 
earnings on a yield of 8.4 per cent 
many other industrial 
stocks in the doldrums at that time, 
investors took profits out of the util- 
ities on the first whispers that 
short-term rates might be about to 
rise again. 

Now, with many utility price 
gamings ratios around 7-5 and 
some below 7, and yields returning 
towards 9 per cent and 10 per cent, 
the sector more rationally rated 
against the S & P 500 p/e of 1L89 
and yield of 436 per cent 

There is wide divergence in rat- 
ings of electrical utilities, however, 
which reflects a range of potential 
for earnings, customer rates and in- 
vestment costs among the leading 
names. 

The industry obtained only about 
52 per cent of the rate increases it 
sought during the first nine months 
of the year. Rates allowed permit- 
ted about 14J11 per cent based on 
common stock of the industry, 
about a full point below that sought 
by the utilities. 

These rates indicate that not all 
companies will be strong perform- 
ers over the next two years. After 
somewhat pedestrian performances 
from the electric utilities in the first 
half. Wall Street is not looking for 
fireworks this year - estimates 
range to a gain of 1 per cent over 
1984. Next year, however, the ana- 
lysts look for an average gain of 
about 3 per cent, with a substantial 
gap between those at the top and 
those at the bottom. 

Consolidated Edison, for exam- 
ple, remains a prime stock for most 
brokerage houses, but may well 
turn in lower profits this year. With 
80 per cent of its earnings generat- 
ed by selling electricity in New 
York. The company was hit by the 
city's curbs on air conditioning this 
summe - also, paradoxically, a rela- 
tively cool summer. 

But in 1986, Consolidated Edison 
could regain ground strongly, push- 
ing earnings up by more than 8 per 
cent The company is a good divi- 
dend payer, and, like many other 
utilities, has ample generating ca- 
pacity, after completing a building 
programme. 

Another likely to benefit from 
completion of a construction pro- 
gramme is Duke Power, with added 
success of h ringing its nuclear po- 
ered plant into commercial produc- 
tion, thus ending exposure to the 
risks involved in nuclear 
construction. 


Elders poised to launch 
£1.75bn bid in Britain 


BY MARTIN IHCKSON IN LONDON 


ELDERS IXL, the Australian brew- 
ing, agricultural services and trad- 
ing group, is expected to launch 
Britain's biggest ever takeover bid 
today with an offer worth about 
£L75bn ($2.47bn) for Allied-Lyons, 
the food and drinks conglomerate. 

Elders, which has a market capi- 
talisation about a quarter of tbat of 
its target and which holds 8 per 
cent of Allied’s shares, first sig- 
nalled its intention to hid six weeks 
ago and since then has been trying 
to find international partners for a 
consortium that would divide 19 
Allied. 


The Australian company is most 
interested in acquiring Allied’s 
brewing interests, which include 
Ind Coope, Double Diamond and 
Skol lager. 


But despite this tong search there 
were doubts last night that Elders 
had found any firm partners. 

The speculation was that it might 

well launch a bid on its own at 
around 250p to 260p a share, valu- 
ing the whole group at- around 
£L75ba. That compares with an Al- 
lied closing price on Friday night of 
27 5p a share. British analysts be- 
lieve a successful bid for the group 
would have to be pitched nearer 
350p ashare. 

However, an initial Elders bid 
around 250p might prove just a 
sight in g shot, giving the Australian 
company more time to seek consor- 
tium partners and to find out 
whether the bid will be referred by 
the UK Government to the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commission. 

A group of international banks. 


coordinated by Citicorp of the U.S, 
has arranged loan commitments en- 
abling Elders to make an offer of its 
own around 250p. It is thought that 
any offer today might include a Cit- 
icorp ban note issue to «« 1 »> the 
package more attractive to institu- 
tions. 

Elders, which brews Foster’s, 
Australia's lager, has at- 

tacked Allied for having beer 
brands which are "tired" and for be- 
ing second best in too many of its 
markets. 

Allied, which sent a letter to its 
inv e stor s on Friday urging them 
not to he lp Elders by selling their 
shares, says it is an “ outsta ndingly 
successful valuable British 
company," a nd has the 

Australian group of malting “ignor- 
ant jibes." 


Leyland scales down plans in 
new bid for Bangkok contract 


BY CHRIS SHERWELL, SOUTH EAST ASIA CORRESPONDENT 


A CONSORTIUM led by the UK 
state-owned Leyland vehicles 
group, whose bid to revamp Bang- 
kok’s bus system was dramatically 
halted by the Thai Government last 
week will today make a last effort 
to save the contract It will submit 
revised proposals, worth £94m 
34m), less than a quarter of the 
original £385m deaL 

The British team’s new proposals 
involve the supply of 770 high- 
capacity double decker buses for 
use on selected routes in the Thai 
capital, the construction of depots 
workshops, management 

and fyrhniral assisfeinfp 

A key feature of the bid is that 
the British Government’s £20m aid 
contribution towards the deal re- 
mains on the magnifying its 
effect several-fold. The consortium 
also contains generous offers on 
mi inter trade «Tid Thai focal 
content 

The net foreign exchange cost to 
the Thai Government is reckoned to 
be just £42m, which should be at- 


tractive given the urgency of the fi- 
nancial crisis confronting the debt- 
ridden, loss-making Bangkok Mass 
Transit Authority (BMTA). 

The original ideas win, mean- 
while, not be altered; as Leyland 
points out these have already been 
technically evaluated and approved. 
As a result the Thais would have an 
option to implement the original 
deal if this first phase proves a suc- 
cess the gfinruimic situation 
permits. 

The revised plan, which would be 
carried out over two years, follows 
urgent consultation between the 
c o ji sorihiTTi — which Hnlfg Leyland 
Bus, the National Bus Company 
and MVA Consultants - and the UK 
Government notably Mr Paul 
rh«nnnn, the Minister for Trade, 
who was in Bangkok last week, and 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry. 

At stake is the future of Leyland 
Bus, which had stood to win one of 
Britain’s biggest ever manufactur- 
ing export orders and will see more 


job losses if no business is won in 
Thailand. 

Either way Leyland maintains 
that. the BMTA itself wiU be in a 
better financial condition as a re- 
sult of the revised deal, and this 
would make possible its privatisa- 
tion, another proposal considered 
by the Thais. 

The proposals will be handed to 
the Communications Ministry to- 
day, one day ahead of the next Thai 
Cabinet meeting. Mr Ian McKin- 
non, managing director of Leyland 
Bus, is meanwhile on his way to 
Bangkok to.back the bid. 


- The speed with which the new 
deal was put together is an indica- 
tion of toe co-operation between the 
consortium and the UK Govern- 
ment-co-operation which by all ac- 
counts was sadly lacking before last 

Tuesday’s fafafai meeting of the 
Cabinet which decided the deal 
would add too heavily to foe exter- 
nal debt But the contract still re- 
mains difficult to secure. 


EEC ministers 
urged to give 
lead on Treaty 


Continued from Page 1 

treaty on human rights, while both 
Denmark and foe Netherlands have 
proposed changes to regulate EEC 
aid policy. 

Today’s debate will centre on foe 
proposals on decision-making, in- 
tended to make it feasible to re- 
move all remaining national barri- 
ers to a single internal market by 
1992; and on the plans for the Euro- 
Parliament and the 


Luxembourg, currently holding 
the EEC presidency, wants a deci- 
sion on which line of reform to fol- 
low. On the one hand there is the 
Commission approach, which would 
require all decisions on principle 
and broad strategy to be unanimous 
but all decisions on implementing 
policy to be taken by majority 
voting. 

The alternative approach has 
been put forward by Prance, which 
would leave key decisions on the in- 
ternal market to be unanimous, 
unless the European Parliament 
had voted in favour of the particu- 
lar move. In foe latter case foe 
member states would then vote by 
qualified majority, thereby if neces- 
sary outvoting one or two individual 
governments. 

Reforms affecting the European 
Parliament are likely to be even 
more hotly disputed, with Italy sug- 
gesting the most radical change — 
an effective power of veto in key 
areas — and Denmark, Britain, 
Greece and indeed France all much 
more cautious. 

The problem for the ministers is 
that in the end all their decisions 
for full-scale treaty amendment 
have to be unanimous, and their di- 
visions remain deep. 


Wo'iui WiitiluT 


Pantry Pride offers 
$1.8bn for Revlon 


BY TERRY DODSWORTH IN NEW YORK 


PANTRY PRIDE, foe Florida-based 
supermarkets group, returned to 
the attack in its hitter takeover bat- 
tle for Revlon at the weekend with 
a revised tender designed to top foe 
rival leveraged buyout’ bid for the 
cosmetics and health care group. 

The new all-cash Pantry Pride of- 
fs- increases its previous bid of 
S5&25 a share to $58 a share, slight- 
ly over the S57.25 a share offer from 
Forstmann little, the New York- 
based investment partnership 
which specialises in leveraged buy- 
outs. It puts a value on the company 
of a little more than SL 8 bn. 

Pantry Pride said that its revised 
offer was not subject to any financ- 
ing conditions; but was dependent 
on an injunction being granted 
against a "lock-up" option given by 
Revfon to Forstmann Litfle. 

This provision, designed to 


thwart an alternative takeover, 
gives Forstmann little foe right to 
acquire the. company’s Vision Care 
grot® and National Health Laborat- 
ories for '$525m if any person or 
group acquires 40 per oent of Rev- 
lon. Companies often grant such 
rights in takeover battles when foe 
board believes that it has secured 
the most suitable bid for the assets 
and wants to freeze out alternative 
proposals. 

lie new Pantry Pride offer 
comes after a spate of Wall Street 
criticism of the complex Forstmann 
Little buyout proposals, which origi- 
nally involved a plan for Mr Micbei 
Bergerac, chairman of Revlon, to 
take an equity stake in the division 
acquiring the profitable health care 
operations. Mr Bergerac subse- 
quently dropped out of the equity 
group. 


Craxi may be asked to 
form new government 


Contumed from Page 1 
Mr Whitehead told Sig Cram that 
foe Italian decision about Mr Abu 
Abbas was not sufficiently under- 
stood or correctly assessed by the 
U.S. Administration, and that foe 
U.SL reaction may have been too 
hasty. 

Sig Cram’s standing has not been 
damaged by foe fall of his govern- 
ment Rather, it has been greatly 
strengthened, both by his bold ex- 
posure of the overbearing US. 
treatment of Italy during and after 


the hijacking, and by the tacit U1S. 
admission that it may have been 
partly in the wrong. 


That should make the domestic 
political crisis easier to solve be- 
cause it cuts ground from niwlor the 
feet of Sig Giovanni Spado l ini, the 
leader of the Republican Party and 
former Defence Minister, who 
brought down the Government on 
issues that the ILS. appears pre- 
pared to forget 


Montedison reshaping 
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Contumed from Page 1 
the plan for a change in the share- 
holding structure of Montedison. 

That virtual declaration of inde- 
pendence by Montedison from 
Gemma is the equivalent of a pal- 
ace revolt in Italian finance. The 
overall change in Montedison's 
shareholding structure is to be ac- 
complished - according to senior 
executives at various companies, 
who asked not to be named - in 
several stages. 

Next spring or early summer, 
Montedison will launch a Tights is- 
sue of about IAOObn. That will come 
some months after Montedison re- 
ports its first profitable year for a 
decade. It will be designed to in- 
crease share capital from LLlOflbn 
to Ll^OObn. Present group debt is 
around lAJOObn. 

Gemma, which is 28 JS per cent 


owned by Flat, is not expected to 
subscribe for any more shares. Sig 
Gianni Agnelli, Hat chairman, said 
last m o n t h that Fiat was not inter- 
ested in "a permanent presence" in 
Montedison through G emm a. 

It has, meanwhile, been learned 
that if a suitable buyer can be found 
for Gemma's 17.1 per cent Monte- 
dison stake - valued at L404bn at 
current stock-market prices- it will 
be sold. If not, the Gemma stake in 
Montedison would in any case be 
diluted by its not taking up its 
rights. 

A shareholders' consortium to be 
led by Sig Gardini's Ferruzzi Group 
would subscribe for much of foe 
Montedison equity issue, boosting 
its effective stake to 15 or 20 per 
cent and thus making it Montedi- 
son's largest single shareholder. 


UK job 

cutbacks 

given 

higher 

priority 


By Malcolm Rutherford 
In London 

LABOUR saving has become an 
even more important factor in the 
investment planning of British com- 
panies than it was two years ago, 

«r yftrrting to an extensive poll of se- 
nior directors conducted for foe Fi- 
nancial Times by fl fyr p te 71 at the 
end of last week. 

Only 9 per cent of respondents 
said foe need to save labour mat- 
tered less now t han it did in 1983. 

mid it mattered mare. Nearly 
60 per cent of the companies polled 
replied that they were not yet 
thinking of increasing their payroIL 

The findings also suggest foat on- 
ly 18 per cent of companies have 
taken steps in the last year or so to 
employ more trumb prs of foe eth- 
nic MiHimmitifj; — a matter now un- 
der study by the Home Office. Only 
11 per cent are p lanning any fur- 
ther steps. 

In their investment decisions, rel- 
atively tew companies pay much at- 
tention to maintaining local com- 
munities that may be dependent on 
thorn. Twenty-one per cent said 
they paid “a lot" of attention, al- 
though foe figure rose to 37 per emit 
in foe north of En gland. Thirty-one 
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per cent said they paid "some” at- 
tention and 41 per cent said that 
they paid “not very much." 

Easily foe biggest option to compa- 
ny expansion was listed as Tack of 
markets” - by 47 per cent of re- 
spondents. Next came high interest 
rates (30 per cent) and the ex- 
change rate (25 per cent). 

Tjh 4 t of available iflrills was men- 
tioned by 18 per cent and high la- 
bour costs by 13 per cent 


Most companies appear unwor- 
ried about their recent wage settle- 
ments. A total of 73 per cent said 
that they were "just about right," 11 
per cent said that they were "not 
sufficiently differentiated," 9 per 
cent said “too high" and 5 per cent 
“too tow." 

Of those that said that they were 
“too high," 40 per cent aamed “trade-' 
union pressure" as foe main reason, 
31 per cent “recent profits growth" 
and 20 per cent “weak manage- 
ment” 

There was a deviation in foe 
banking, finance and insurance sec- 
tor, where 21 per cent of those 
polled said se ttlem e nts were too 
high. 

Otherwise there were few varia- 
tions in the responses to foe ques- 
tions between regions, between sec- 
tors or foe size of the company. 

Respondents were asked by what 
percentage labour costs per head 
would have to fall for their compa- 
ny to consider employing more peo- 
ple - “less than 10 per cent" or 
“more than 10 per cent." One fifth 
said “Jess than 10 pm- cent" and one 
quarter said "more than 10 per 
cent" The rest refused to commit 
themselves. 

On the question of whether Brit- 
ain should became a full member of 
the European Monetary System, 63 
per cent were in favour, 24 per cent 
against and there were 11 per cent 
“don’t knows." 


There was an almost even split 
on whether Britain should go in at 
foe present £-D-Mark exchange 
rate (around DM 3.75). Forty per 
cent said "yes,” 42 per cent raid 
“no,” and the “don’t knows” rose. 

The key question about future 
employment prospects was; “Is 
labor-saving a more or less impor- 
tant consideration in your invest 
ment planning than two years ago?* 
Half said “more,” 39 per cent said 
“about foe same” and only 9 per 
cent said “less.” 

While 39 per cent said that they 
were “giving more thought to in- 
creasing their company’s payroll," 
59 per emit said they were not 

The response to foe question 
about employing more members of 
the ethnic communities was strik- 
ing in that there were only around 2 
per cent "don’t knows.” Eighty-one 
per cent said that no steps had been 
taken in foe last year and 87 per 
cent said that no further steps were 
planned. 

The hanking, finance and insur- 
ance sector was a slight exception, 
in that 17 percent said that further 
action was under way. 

Marplan interviewed a represen- 
tative sample of 505 company direc- 
tors on October 17-18. The compa- 
nies were selected at random from 
the Dun & Bradstreet market facts 
file. Interviewing was conducted by 
telephone. 
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Gearing up on 
Wall Street 




Takeovers in the US. are no long- 
er the prerogative of large and rich 
corporations with big board listings 


and triple-A credit ratings. The 
ordinary. 


most ordinary, self-styled entrepre- 
neur can exert enough leverage to 
shift the management and owner- 
ship of practically any U.S. corpora- 
tion golfer thfl" General Motors. 
Retying on the ^yiUmitpd quantities 
of of junk bonds, always unrated 
and often of dubious quality, any fi- 
nancier with enough nerve can bid 
for almost anything. The game is to 
buy a company on easy payments 
secured by its own assets, turn i ng 
the equity into debt 

Under these rules Wall Street has 
been enjoying foe luxury of a 
chronic stock shortage, as far more 
equity is taken off the market than 
issued, whether by takeovers or 
voluntary stock buy-ins. In the pro- 
cess equity prices have been reach- 
ing successive new peaks in foe 
fa ce of modest economic growth as- 
sumptions and increasing caution 
about 1986 earnings. Conventional 
theories of equity valuation, based 
on foe anticipation of earnings end 
dividends, have been given nearly 
as thorough a shaking as the man- 
agers of America’s most tired and 
insecure conglomerate (whichever 
that may be). 

If it were not for takeover frenzy 
- typified by Friday’s emphatically- 
. denied rumour that General Elec- 
tric (U.S.) and Schhnnberger were 
combining to dismember Litton In- 
dustries - it is fikefy enough that 
the market would by now be show- 
ing signs of strain. When the nar- 
rowly-based Dow Janes industrial 
average peaked last week, it was 
qoc pTwpnnted by only a thin sprink- 
ling of stocks reaching their 1985 
highs, foe majority connected with 
takeover speculation. Similarly, the 
marke t's advance appears to have 
been concentrated mainly in those 
sectors, such as branded foods and 
cosmetics, where the bid activity is 
at its greatest 

The takeover boom has given a 
new edge to foe old saw that the 
value of a share is what the market 
says it is. For the general market 
a ssump ti on now seems to be that a 
share is property valued only if foe 

ihtmp of a takeover is fully dis- 
counted. The consequences of this 
assumption are the sharper be- 
cause foe takeover premium now 
appears to be set by the often start- 
ling price at which a leveraged deal 
would produce a breakeven return, 
even allowing for the high cost of 
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fon d* implied by raising foe fi- 
nance largely through issue of junk 
securities. 

This effect is seen at its stark- 
est when foe assets under attack 
are largely intangible; such as foe 
brand mamas owned by Revlon and 
bid for tty a shell-company. Pantry 
Pride, in paper of ever- increasing 
yield. When foe bids come from cor- 
porations that are using real money 
- as in foe many-cornered battle for 
Richardson Vicks - the bidder’s val- 
uation sums are still bound to start 
from the premise that an auction 
may be won by an ostensibly higher 
bid financed largely by junk. 

In this sense there is yet again a 
two-tier market in US. stocks, al- 
though this time the divirion is not 
that between high-growth/high- 
shares and the rude, val- 
ued mainly according to yield. The 
critical boundary now lies between 
the mass of stocks, priced dose to 
book value on foe basis of their ex- 
pected earnings, and the pockets of 
market inefficiency where the 
sharp-eyed can discern “value" - 
current Wall Street shorthand for a 
discount deep enough to justify the 
risks of a leveraging operation. 


leverage to bear on this undewab'. 
ued portion of foe market, ftfoetatfc ?’ 
that takeover activity does ’ ' 
the overall return cm shari 
equity in the U&. markets.- ..... . .. .. 

Apart from precipitating a wKcfe.i 
sole retirement of stock; thus help, : 
ing to tighten the market^ thereto^: ' 
mathemat ical benefit to ftgrnfari^ '.. 
Transforming a company's 
into debt replace the 
dividend stream with a tax-dedw?d- 
ble interest burden without gpfa£. 
foe whole hog, a judicious .Haflfc* 
programme is good for foe foofcjg 
an earnings statement. And foat ^ ' : 
something which Wall Streetis Eke*'- '• 
ty to reflect in higher shareprices, 
even if the lift to earnings provoke* ; 
no inflation of P/e multiples. './ri 


Tax benefits 


Since there is by definftwn 
ways going to be part of the 
marled in which returns are 
foe mean there is no obviouspo&L 
at which the. process 
them up must come to an end. With, 
a structure of bond yields Which «£,. 
courages everybody to hooti #;.' 7 
short, and a tax systen wh^' '• 
makes. the real cost of foiitbmiwf^.' 
ing less painful than it a nmiM ' 
does not appear that the prequais \ 
about to be choked off fay thecred$ * 
markets either. But it is-earnfe - 
able that a takeover boom m fiw 
subnormal end of foe corpOiMta^l&rV 
tor could boil away for yeareoa eafl 
without doing much for theaters |y 




Higher returns 


The theological of this ap- 
proach is that the discounts only oc- 
cur because managements have 
been so carries of foe sharehold- 
ers as to leave their equity under- 
geared — thus falling to maximise 
foe return on shareholders’ funds. 
If someone can come in with a bid 
that closes up the discount, share- 
holders ought to take foe money 
and ran. Whatever the merits of 
this argument, by bringing outside 


rating of the market 
If it is f 

debt however; Ore structure 1 
ed by a series of constantly [ 
takeovers threatens to become*!: 
crearingly rickety- In a U& i 
my where foe weUrknown j 
federal debt is being _ 
an historically abnormal growths! 
the debt ratios of the pasemafand 
company sectors, an obvioas pricie- 
is increased Vulnerability to shocks. ' 
Where individual .deals are befog- 
put together without a safety ust- 
on foe Mqilieft: wimiai nn that the - 
debt being, issued cannot be sap 
viced without squeezing higher, 
cash flow out of the business after it 
1 ms been knocked down -foe risks 
are particularly acute. - 

In anything like a traditional re- ’ 
cession, a lot of speculative con- . 
structlon work stands to be cruefly ; 
exposed It is no doubt just as we2 
that recession is nowhere to' be 
seen in the economic projections^ 
Wall Street. j&v. 
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Net Income up 9% | 
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28 September *85 
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29 September , 84t 
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INCOME BEFORE TAX 

79.1 
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(Tint margins ^improve due to productivity 
tight cost control. 


★ Net income for roM m^|ths Avas up 9% over lS 
despite a lower third quat*^-. 



it Slower US economy and strong US doDar have adverse!^ 

afifected advertising demand and export prices. 


ic Coated paper contimies to operate at capacity. 


Bowater Incoiporated of Darien. Connecticut is the largest producer of newsprint in the USA, 
and a major manufacturer of coaled publication paper, bleached kraftmaiket - 

pulp and continuous business forms. ■ 
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By Alan Cane 


THE electronic earthquake has 
passed. leaving-ibe foundations- 
of the banking world shaken 
but Intact. The tidal wave of 
new service opportunities 
which followed is still roaring 
across the financial countryside. 

Bankers - and their . contem- 
poraries in other financial insti- 
tutions have by now. got. more 
than their feet wet. They are 
in over their heads and swim-L 
ming with the tide — some' more 
strongly than others:. 

Among the bid guard, there 
is still unhappiness and un- 
certainty. A study by the man- 
agement consulting arm of - 
accountants Touche Ross Inter- 
national, which earlier this year 
examined ’ banking technology 
in 26 countries, revealed that 
senior bankers are disappointed 
with the impact of new tech- 
nology on the banking industry 
in spite of the massive sums 
invested. 

They were depressed that 
they were unable to use tech- 
nology to achieve: a lasting 
competitive advantage over 
their principal competitors and • 
they found they had failed to- 
achieve the expected economic 
returns through reduced ope rat- - 
ing costs or through fees for . 
new services. 

Significantly, however, the 
bankers who - expressed most 
disappointment with- technology 
were those who had spent their . > 
money on yesterday's solutions 


— who had lot the technology 
lead them- rather than : vice- 
versa. 

Winners in the banking tech- 
nology- stakes were those who 
had exploited the technology to 
meet market needs. Touche 
Ross notes: ** The' more success- 
ful banks have taken a market- 
driven approach to organising 
their people and technological 
resources. Market - based 
organisations have’ been estab- 
lished and give direction to or 
have actual control oVer tech- 
nological resources. 

** This approach improves the 
alignment of costs and- revenues 
with markets and establishes 
direct' responsibility for 
results.” 

To-a large extent it is falling 
to the younger managers, more 
aware of what the technology 
has .to offer and more flexible 
in their approach to the market 
who are beginning to show the 
wav. 

The evidence supporting this 
conclusion includes the appoint- 
ment last year of ICr John Reed 
as chairman and chief execu- 
tive-' of Citibank in succession 
-to Mr Walter Wriston. Citibank 
is one. of the most innovative 
of the big banks technologically 
and Hr Reed’s name is 
inextricably linked with* its 
aggressive approach to' con- 
sumer banking using all the 
technology at its disposal. 

The scale and diversity of 
what is . happening- as the 
world's ftnanical institutions 
take automation On board is 
making a confusing, if exdting;- 
picture. 

. The state of play is roughly 
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Batteries of computer-aided equipment dominate the modem office, like the international dealing roonfof 
Hoare Govett, in London (above) showing gold and mining shares manager Richard Robinson in full flow 


as follows: 

All the major banks and 
financial institutions have 
efficient and competent ** back 
office” automation. 

That . means they have 
computerised most if not all of 
their accounting and transaction 
processing functions, shedding 
labour in the process. This has 
been developing steadily since 
the banks first started to instal 
computers in the 1950s and 
1960s. 

For all their staid ways, banks 
worldwide are usually the 
'bell-wethers of commercial data 
processing- They have the 
money to buy and experiment 
with new equipment and they 
understand the -economics - of 
automation. A report from the 
consultancy . Pactel indicated 


that UKIrankers are among the 
most advanced groups in the 
use of expert systems — ways of 
□ring artificial intelligence to 
provide an automated “ advice 
service. * 

Belgian banks which are 
among the most advanced in 
electronic hanirfng are 
collaborating' with software 
houses to develop and sell 
expert systems. 

- Back-Office automation- - left 
the banks with- a -massive infor- 
mation processing capability, 
hut .of a peculiarly inflexible 
kind. - Host of the big banks 
have installed IBM mainframes, 
best suited to processing large 
batches of data at high speed: 
From 1970 onwards, however, 
with the. development of micro- 
electronics and cheap computing 


power. the environment 
changed sharply. - 
It became possible to provide 
automated machinery at a 
reasonable cost for staff in' the 
branches and even for the 
customers to operate them- 
selves. -This- kind of develop- 
ment has massive implications 
for the fabric of the financial 

world. . 

The need for a physical 
presence, for a High Street site, 
is removed at a stroke. A bank 
or building society can be any- 
where there is room to.instal 
a computer terminal. 

There is no need, perhaps, 
even to instal a terminal. This 
year Citicorp, parent of Citi- 
bank, said it was testing a palm- - 
sized personal computer ter- 


minal that would allow its 
customers in the U.S. to do 
business with it without 
entering a bank. 

The terminal can be plugged 
into a telephone to allow the 
customer to check a bank 
balance, transfer money 
between accounts, look up 
recently written cheques and 
pay bills. 

The “ bank-in-yo ur-pocket ” 
is, for most people, something 
for- the future. But the new 
economies of scale in comput- 
ing power did make possible 
the' development of extensive 
networks of automatic teller 
machines ("banks-in-th e-wall”), 
high-speed cash dispensers, and 
counter terminals to help the 
cashier and. branch processing 
systems to -provide customer 


Information swiftly for 
managers. 

On the wholesale side, it made 
possible aids for the banks’ 
foreign exchange and money 
markets dealers, electronic cash 
management systems and inter- 
bank messaging and communi- 
cations. 

As Touche Ross points out, 
the name of the game changes 
with the introduction of these 
services. “A major emphasis is 
reducing branch labour and 
automating branch operations.” 
the report says- The -basis lor 
investment begins to migrate 
from cost reduction to main- 
tenance of market position.” 

Most critically it points out : 
“In most cases, the centralised 
data processing function main- 
tains control over technology- 
strategies. As a result, the 
technology implemented often 
does not meet customer needs.” 

Batch-orientated computing is 
not suited to these transaction- 
orientated operations. New 
computing systems have had to 
be installed : new data com- 
munications networks to handle 
the volumes of traffic expected. 

As the financial institutions 
invest in this new capability, the 
drawbacks and disadvantages 
have begun to make themselves 
apparent. 

This year the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements (BIS) 
warned of the dangers of hard- 
ware malfunctions, power 
supply failures, and industrial 
action where automated funds 
transfer systems were involved. 
Most banks, it pointed out, can 
no longer rely on manual pro- 
cedures as a fallback security 
measure. 

“ With international banks 
operating in most of the world’s 
banking centres, the technical 
inability of a bank to fulfil its 
commitments in one centre may 
interfere with final settlement 
systems elsewhere.” 

All -of which is the reason 
there is so much interest - in 
what are called “ fault tolerant” 
computer systems for hanking 
operations. The most popular 
manufacturer of these machines 
is still Tandem of the U.S., 


although Stratus, another U.5. 
company is also beginning to 
make its name in banking 
circles. 

Tandem and Stratus 
computers have been specified 
for systems which Involve 
providing an “ electronic 
window " into a bank’s main 
data files. 

This is perhaps the most 
critical technological question 
that bankers face. Virtually 
all the new and powerful 
delivery mechanisms they see 
as the lcey to their futures 
depend on direct transactions 
between the customer at a 
terminal and the bank's own 
files. 

Enthusiastic 

The thought is enough to give 
most bankers apoplexy. It is a 
little like letting a monkey with 
a quill pen loose on the old 
accounts ledgers: there is no 
knowing how much damage 
could be done. 

It seems, however, that 
although there Is massive 
activity in the banks, building 
societies, trusts and so on. and 
although suppliers are offering 
a cornucopia of new products, 
progress in some of the key 
areas may be slower than 
expected. 

Electronic funds transfer at 
the point of sale (EFT/POS). 
the replacement of cash and 
cheques with a plastic card, is 
one example. The banks are 
enthusiastic because they see 
It as a way of cutting costs. 
Retailers are dubious about the 
benefits. and the public 
scentical or apathetic. 

The same seems to be true 
of banking from home in the 
UK and U.S~ although progress 
has been rapid in West Ger- 
many and France. 

Even in the heart of London’s 
finance industry, much of the 
City seems unclear about what 
sort of technology it should 
employ and why. 

After, the earthquake and the 
tidal wave, there is still elec- 
tronic culture shock to be over- 
come before the cashless society 
can be said to have arrived. 
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Were proudto work for the banks ancT building . 
societies you see on our drent list. And many-more. ~ 
Some have wanted total installations, others con- 
siderably less; In every case, we've worked inliannony 
with the. woridV.mojor mainframe suppliers, giving 
each individual company exactly- what that individual ■ 

company needed. ’ .. . 

No matter-’ what size the task, or its nature. 

Weye just won a id rge contract to place automatic, 
tellers at Europe's largest airp'orfs and railway stations. 

We've installed over 4000 terminals for ihe 
Danish -Savings Banks.ond automated 1000 of their, 
branches.-: 


Were working with -one' of Britairis major 
.clearing banks to' achieve the highest level of branch 
mechanisation; » 


installed runs into thousands.lnfodi weve^q!ready 
-made well over l00,000 installations of our financial 
terminal equipment worldwide. 

- In the UK we’ve installed our Une ‘One Advanced 
Terminal systems Throughout several major. British 
building societies.' . 

Which gives us a unique expertise, in this field: 
a position thots further enhanced by .the fact, that : 
we have over 800 technical, software and installation 


spedalists in Great Britain alone. 

Apart from automatic tellers, personal computers 
and non-stop- processing machines, were also pion- 
eering the way in Image Storage and Retrieval/ Bank 
Risk analysis and Revenue and Investment analysis. 

And our alliance with AT&T the worlds biggest 
communications company, ensures one of the worlds 
largest and most creative research resources is also 
working on your behalf. 

We think we can help with your problems. But 
don’t just take our word, ask our dients. They'll all say 
the same thing. 

Y?u can bank on Olivetti. 


1 Please supply more infoimation.To: Valerie Better; British] 
• Olivetti, 86-88 Upper Richmond Road, London SW15 2UR. ' 
I Tel: 01-785 6666. I 

j Name. . _ _ | 

I Position. .. . .. . ■ . ..I 

Company. I 

I Address. . ... t 
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Home Banking is here! 


The rush to get on-line 

miters and format it 


r i v*r. ft 


No more queues, no more delays. Now 
you can bank from your own home and, among 
other fhings:- 

• Instruct payment of bills up to 30 days in 
advance and take hill advantage of any free 
credit period. 

• Switch spare cash into your Home and Office 
Banking investment Account where it will 
immediately earn high interest. 

• Keep frock of your firronces by viewing upto 

the last 3 months, or?00 transactions, on each 
of your accounts. 

• Order cheque-books and statements 


This unique Bank of Scotland service 
rnmp , fo you via PresteT and your own 
d moves banking technology 

into the twenty-first century. 

This service is avaiiabfe anywhere m the 
UK. so, wherever you are and whatever your 
Bank wh/ not find out more by calTmg in at your 
heal Bonk of Scotland Branch or by sending off 
the Freepost coupon 
today, or by telephoning 
01-200 0200 fora 
free information podc 


ALAN CANE 
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* information, take puters. and format 
the big banks have got back- Site and customen. : ■ ■ 

office automation Ecked- The . caa be pro* The ^aadraatwo. . w&jujgg . 

Develonments problem is that requirement vmvtte other an operatio n ft 

UeveiO|Hii«i» JffJe changed and the systens pnmQe ewftaner iai«rojcte^i*_ v v 

' fh* ||K so wen timed to batch accowmt *e™«: dea riiig banks have formats *2™*" ,* 

in tne U*v ware slow and ungainly when me bureau> Furthermore^ 

faced with the need to provide estensw® lESJ^and Uoyds the service can rise 
ALAN CANE ?££date information home- Site use. 

- diately. agreements for the The same is true of - 1 -. ' 

On-line means the computer from each ve nSon^bureai>b«3etl 

IT" USED to fit inconspicuously is connecte d dire^y to a JjjS® machines if not fee: the processing. Xn the late y 

imto the Management Services terminal from which a bank «nere ^axoit inform* Jnp a U.S. bureau, and 

SSJSeitrrtwU you tele- son member . cu«oni« to <* “““ tht prtWem *«£»>■,. 

«I «b« UK deanw naMng « mu st for u tfoitna. ^ty plans to ^ atton jt aJlcd .“ <* Hfe*#?,. 

with a query about cashless non. Seal time means the m- ^ bank's with a —ovsjed the client .vpm^Mziy 

SSptng w down-time on cadi formation shared network fell Jarful computer, on 

Smos, likely as not you ately and directly from the mosranutu aea . forirfs own ««»: !•«*:>•■ 

■Sfte put through to bank's computer film. te£ ** Sf^Twhere necessary- 

STcTeSi^^rS g ? m of ATM 

In hot pursuit— have boated fheir _ maiitfranm ^mputera now_ have been S^^inS^slSeh the fiSe? 



"viKTronic Banking.” Such a way of - working aaimcu .. costs 

The big fS^i dSro^onately. smaU 

Citibank with Bank of America, financial institutions wttha xor a. T »L benefits. 

5S»rchemical-wl4 the rest ntanber at prifat M at ATM 

S^hot pursuit-have boasted fheir mainframe gpnputera Now been I 

such refinements for smne time were designe d to pro cess large sha^g involving building bwk to take a~« 

SS? ^litfe comparattvdy . numbers ofrecortfe^at high ‘S tente, and d| 
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AT pfM-igag counxeryarts. aeciae now o«i w »c*. — 7=--- j- feet, are 

bSto^d financial insti tution s staff and their customers see -JJ.® J?bHe4 *1 favour of mainframe files, 

are at last taking electronic into their records; how besttn partneis- But the Another ^ 

financial services very fiat, toprovide an eI . c< ^®^ Mmtion for whether they keted in theTO,by the-^J .r 
seriously. window” into all the informs- equatm ^ nTtriwtr each other group is expect ed t° . 

One critical piece of evidence tion they have stored. ^ ro^^SaKreements and to another UK •’ 

t« fte Dlaimifrg and finandal Why should h be necessary tor Tertprocig a^e«^ £ e next few months; - , 


with speoajrotwaro^vw.i^ 
trieve- mfonofttte from t ; 

mainframe files. .. • *.r M • 

Another 


seriously. wnwow into au uie .-j- u, ohnwriwg each otner croup is apwiw “ 

One critical piece of evidence tion they have stored. ^ ro^^Sa^ements and to another UK *Je*r c* T^ 9 ^*-- 

is tee planning and financial why should it be necessary SSScated by the next few months; - ^ 

resources now being poured at aU7 An important reasma is Iww much, k ^ these ^ fTOrt h trend ix t<Wfard»_ •_. 

intoMgh capacity data com- that tee growth to transaction th^*^ m M porehase of padcagas: 2«ste. . 

mn nl cations systems, the net- volumes from wholly automatic is worth low am « y or t e ~are padcages. ■ Bk® ;• 

works needed to supportthe devices like automatic t^er to encourage Sdas. a banking pwAag ejWMBt 

cniwnnriallv hishcr volumes of rnarbiTses. cash dispensers nntmum Its fuiietott _ : 


munlcations systems, the net- volumes from wholly automatic it ^ worth low and Porte ^re padcagw. ^ Ww 

works needed, to support the devices like a “? om ^ c ?^Sro^toes to encourage Sdas. a banking packag e, vftWt 

substantially higher volumes oi machines. cate dispensers ___ p £«_ outgrown its. fasekpa 
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huge but there is no altena- position on-line in real time. . “f^*S^electtonic cash man- plied l as -pack^es. ™ 

live, this month. The second 'major theme is all proviaeeiecmmis third the big bank data • centr e- «■ - - ■?• 

Barclays announced ft was inter^nstitutional dmges tor J^J ent 5 ^d«x t ^^iputer *?£££££ " r 

going to spend £40m over fire ^ared service The besj w^nx offering a data network 

years to create a new. country- example is probably shared MjreOTX^oneru^ exXx&ci bafoi^ bank's speoisd xeiun«^^l 
wide data conununi cations nrt- ATM networks. Full feature tee^S^s com- would septa to be mmtee^^v.* 

work. The funds are being spht AT Ms pay out cash, deftrer masoa nom .u*« • 

roughly three ways between ■ ” ' 


NAME. 


.ADDRESS. 


POSTCODE : — 

Post to: Home Banking Centre, Bank of Scotland, A FRIEND FOR LIFE 

FREEPOST, Edinburgh, EH1 OAA — 

———————— — — - m 11 ~ — ■■■ "* * 


Telerate 


rOUKOiy uuca w»v w 1 

Brttiah Telecom which will pro- — . " 

vide the teleco mmunlcations 

lines, IBM and the Canad i a n MpiAf FOREIGN E 
telecommunications company, NEW rUntl«n 
Northern Telecom. 

Virtually every area of the 
UK financial scene is currently 
in ferment over new technology 
from insurance companies 
Vian^mp together to inform 
themselves about expert sys- 
tems— the Aries project— to the 
worried haste to the Stock 
Exchange as members and tee 
Exchange itself hurries to put 
in place effective automation 
before tee “Big Bong" in 
October 1986. 

There are four areas, how- 
ever. where banker's minds and 
the minds of the leaders of 
other UK financial institutions 
are particularly concentrated. 

The first is the deve lopmen t 
of on-line real time systems. 

This— represents. Jhe .biggest.— 
task, at-*ny rale for the- banks.— 
i Other r -smaDeiv: • tnm» ague: ■; 
doadis&HoiE .axe : * 

advaSitaSfc^here.' •• - - . . ^ .. . 

TheTCB Group, for example, jodland Bank’s Intenmfienak 
_i_.-~.r- m )» Mia nntv bank in aivtsinn has selected new 


NEW FOREIGN EXCHANGE SYSTEM AT AIRPORT^ 





womj spot amrarav Mwxn 


minims to be the only bank in. 
"the country to oiler 'ad on-li ne 
xpal time computer ' system 
capable of providing instant, 
up-to-date account information 
to branches and customers. 

According to TSB: u The sys- 
tem is also ideally suited to 
future developments such as 
electronic funds transfer at the 
point of - aila reciprocal 

r a. 1k.4*.MWM hunlTO 


jniuumi » ■■■■■ 

division has selected new 
foreign exchange counter 
terminal systems, worth 
£300,000, for its brantees at 
Catwick (above) and Heate- 
row which are open 16 hours 
a day, every day of tee yeas. 

The tost airport Installation 
of the ISC “Pinnacle" system 
has been operational at. Gat- 
wick arrival ball since Jurc 




currencies. 

The ISC system can process 
transactions In a .hundred . 
different currencies and print ' 
receipts. In aH,. mnae-Pa 
different types of transaction 
—fading domestic banking 

— . axe controlled- by -tee 
system which, is claimed to 
‘ speed-up endof-daybalanctog. 


pectedby the atoofteteyear, 

♦ ISC Systems (UK), based . , 

in Milton Keynes, is a snih . . . 

aidiary of ISC Systems Cor- 
poration of Spokane, Washing- ... . 
ton. which now has a tnrnover ; 
of JU50m a year. Among Ils * : .' 
enstomers are 1X7 US. com*., 
merdal banks and more than . „ 
I^SOO ttoift Tbuilding society) 


point of • sale, reciprocal wick arrival hau smee juw 
arrangmnents between banks where the Midland branch 
for tee use of cash dispensers handles an average of 24RM» 

J tunlrmo “ han«i«fl(nis daifi for the pur- 
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latest spot rates 
automatically updated 


and home banking.” 

Why should the TSB and 
others seem to have an edge? 
Despite the occasional error. 


mi- avciA^i. 

transactions daily for tee pur- 
chase and sale of £©reign 


speed-up emtof-day balanctog.., <buildtag society) 

across multiple enxreneles dicirts. In tee UK, ISC-usera 
and provide . rapid, eamprehe*- include the Peckham Building. . --, 

sire branch report* society, Midshires Boildtog -;; 

Bank's Heathrow branch is ex- 


tog Society- 


Slow advances on a bumpy road 
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currency markets 
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ap-dj news headlines 
constantly displayed 


West Germany 

JOHN DAYTES 


C0n OnTeleratSSu don’t have to keep punching keys 
to keep abreast of world events either Stay informed 
thraush the news ‘window,’ a continual scroll of the 
latestnews headlines on the bottom portion of your 

“aSSSS'cmTB.t iniom«don 

SorkforjoaFbrada,omMon.nIx>ndon,«ll 

Robert Stichbury on 01-583 0044. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICES: 


EUROPE (AP-DJ) 
LONDON 583 0044 


ASIA (AP-DJ) 

HONG KONG 213686 


USA (TELERATE) 
NEW YORK 938 5200 
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FOR THE most part, West l 
Germany’s bankers are still c 
inclined to give the benefit of a 
the doubt to tee amtoxys c 
videotex system, BUdgc hlxm tag c 
(BTX). Alteough. disappoint- i 
ment and criticism are wide- < 
spread, many bankers still t 
believe teat BTX hra te e 
potential to play an important 
role in developing the countrys 
electronic financial services. 

But tee snail-like pace or 
BTX shows just how long ana 
bumpy tee road to a cashless 
society is proving to be. It has 
served to reinforce the cautious 
approach Which many in the 
West German b a nkin g com- 
munity adopt to . visionary 
technological schemes. ___ 
The original concept of BTX 
as a mass medium has long 
«ine« given, way to a more sober 
view. After all. ft has only a 
modest total of about 32,000 
users, with the numbd growing 
by about 800 to 1,000. a month. 

Via ordinary telephone lines, 
users are able to call up data 
from about 3.800 information 
providers Through 'the sophisti- 
cated computer network white 
IBM has set up for tee 
Bundespost, the postal _ and 
telecommunications authority. 

One ol the key advantages of 
BTX Is that a growing number 
of external computers are being 
connected, including main- 

frames in major banks. As a 
result. West Germans willing to 
buy the necessary etjuipment to 
call up BTX can cany, out 
banking transactions from their 
living room. _ ' 

The cost of this equipment 
is not exorbitant and is coming 

down_ hut it .is still obviously 
mute too high for -most indi- 
viduals. BTX is therefore con- 
side red unlikely to catch on in 
West German households for 
some time to come. 

It . Is businesses (notably 


small to medium-sized ones) * 
which are expected to be the « 
main osere-of BTX for banking s 
and other purposes in the im- t 
mediate future. In this scheme t 
of thin gs, BTX can be seen as 
an important means of feeding z 
banking data into a personal t 
computer to a company's fin- t 
ance department. With auto- ® 
dialling, the PC can pull m i 
data from various • banks for t 
further processing, along with < 
data from other sources, ex- < 
ternal an«t In-house. * 

A number of major banks— i 
and some innovative smaller i 
ones — are already offering 
electronic cash management • 
schemes white envisage a part i 
being played by .BTX, 1 
Diesdner bank, ■ to particular, 1 
has been making st rong efforts 
to promote its electronic ser- ; 
vices i ncluding tee de bit pack- 
age which uses BTX Among i 
tee latest to la unch a service ' 
of this type is Bayensche 
Vereinsbank. with ns neao- ■ 
quarters to Munich. 

Debit package 

The large O.S. hanks artrre 

in West Gennany, sute as 
Citibank and Chase Man hatta n, 
have also been incorporating 

BTX into the range of electronic 

services offered to local 
• but, with their own estabuteea 
interna tional litis, teey aoe 
BTX as a limited though unpor- 
, tant adjunct to their communi- 
cations services. 

f Among bankers, .criths of 
: BTX argue that it is relatively 
L slow and cumbersome as a 
i tr ansmissio n medium. Security 
, has also been a hotly-debated 
l point of controversy, especially 
- since the youthful enthusiasts 
of the Chaos Computer Club m 
[ Hamburg demonstrated weak- 
i nesses in. the system, 
f As the West German Banking 
i- Federation in Cologne, points 
i. out, many hanks have invested 
a heavily ic BTX and are not 
t going to -give up quickly. Banks. 

to general, are prepared tor a 
y long haul with BTX out, at 


least for corporate clients, tt 
gT w-htHy for small to medium- ct 
sized businesses, teey eee ^ 
toteresttog patoHtiai apptacar 

One company which has F 
found a sizes We mtee in tins _ w 
fffd d is the Munich-based soft- u 
ware house of Computeranwen- a 
«hmg Fuer Management (CAM). 

It was among those' who recog- 
nisei the need, to ensure the 
• ^ mp affliiBty of the.' BTX data ^ 
offered by various hanks and h 
h as established , strong finks *. 
with major banks to pursuing s 
this goal. , t 

With competiti on be tween j. 
banks to West Germany very ^ 
intense, it is not always easy to z 
bring about consensus or com- { 
patib fifty. This is evident from l 
the current controversy about 
the savings hanks’ plans for 
their own nationwide plastic 
card, the Seard. These plans 
clearly have implications for 
the Eurocheque (EC) card and j 
for tee way West Germany < 
moves towards electronic Point- ] 
of-sale (POS) in teop&. i 

Bival hankers have strong ] 
misgivings about the S-card, 
believing that it may undermine ' 
tee EC card. The EC ca rd h as 1 
been btrift up as a standard-— 
to be used -as a bank guarantee 
of customers’ cheques (up TO . 

DU 400 per cheque) And as a - 
key to cash dispensers and 
account statement machines. . 
But tee savings hanks argue 

that only half of their 20m 
account customers have an EC. 
card. The other half could be 
deprived of new electronic- • 
fi nancial services based on tee - 
r eg card, they argue. 

L with tee new- nationwide 
f S-card. savings bank customers 
i wifi be able eventually to get 
l access to their entire account 
- (plus any agreed credit) from 
automatic machines at any ' 
j savings bank in the. country, 
s They will be able to do tins 
1 through a sophisticated network 
t of computers white the savings 
s, hanks have been in the process 
a of building up. • 

it The savings banks also want 


■I* * .■ 


the" Sneard, rather tiian. JuitEft •. 
o^rrig [ used in any point of s^er- 
system to be set up in^ Wat 
Gennany. Through . a link-op : . 
with the savings banks’ coaa- . 
jrater . networic. transacti^i 
would be made on a decg nttaK 
■ lsed basis from custtfto®™; . 
accounts. • 

West Gennany already, . 

embarked on some 
experiments to Murnte^^^Ma. v r 
West Berlin, and barJrert hare- , 
been considering when-apu^J , 

TO widen the trials. ^ 

stm has a long way to-:gd£g/- 
there are many questions TOb* 7 
hammered . out. by bahkws» •; 
traders and suppliers ; of eqmPr, 
ment— including what role «up ; . 
cards, .with ; mlcroprocesS(n*» • 
may play to .'POS.' '.■'.'viV’f-; 


Streamlined 


The Bundc&bost. meani^fe • 
is faking steps to'-'s&vftBUiire-,.'. 
operations . -at •• 

branches, including 
services. . It has given an 
to Nixdorf for «P 
terminals, complete .with sow:,,, 
were and prtot-out devk^W - 

be delivered ‘to 1987 and 
■ These" ant gw first ^about. ; 
2^000 

Bandespoac’ -Stotts TOCinswt.i- 

eventnaUyto record 
. counter transactions, . 
from sale of stamps: tfi. 
of cheques and «»vinetf«awflv - 
deposits and vithdiwato^Tjg 
terminals are 

as ■ iodependeot ; ; gau wytef i 
devices but they may 
- part- of a 
Bundespost compu ter.. 
s£ some 

future. • - • ‘ y-. rr- '^-h£k-)P'z : t : 

At present: * 

Post Office 
• pra-ejectroiric 1 
1 at ess scheme 

-streaunline apereKM* 8 ;,- gf-' 
underpin tee Buwtespost^^J 
petitive MsitiDn^as?^^ 
backs Jwhlte to vo 
huge sums to aanptKeq^Rfr. 
and termlnfillSgtion.V; [■?<££•■ 
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Computers in Banking and Finance 3 


Operation catch-up under way 


Advances in 
the U£ m 

PAUL TAYLOR 


THE WAVE of financial deregu- 
Jation in the UB. has forced 
fin a nc ial Institutions to rush 
headlong Into another revolution 
of sorts. This is the technology 
revolution and it is changing 
nie way U.S. banks and other 
fi nancial intermediaries not only 
do business, but type of busi- 
ness they , choose to do. 

Interest rate deregulation, 
fundamental changes in the 
operation, of the financial mar- 
kets and new competition from 
outside the traditional boun- 
daries of the industry, have 
combined to encourage institu- 
tions to take a closer look at 
product lines, profitability and 
costs. 

At the same time customers, 
both individual and corporate, 
are demanding ever-more 
sophisticated products and ser- 
vices together with direct access 
to their accounts. 

- In the banking sector this has 
produced an explosion of 
activity as managements have 
realised that the very fixture of 
their institutions may depend 
on the effective and efficient 
use of data processing and inte- 
grated data bases. 

A recent report by Salomon 
Brothers, the Wall Street 
Investment Bank, entitle “Tech- 
nology in Banking — A Path to 
Competitive Advantage" con- 
cludes, among other thing s, that 
“in an increasingly competitive 
environment; electronic banting 
is not an issue that financial 
institutions can afford to over- 
look 

Potential profit 

The report also suggests that 
there is “a positive correlation'’ 
between the potential profit- 
ability of various lines of busi- 
ness and “the degree to which 
technology can be employed to 
differentiate product and service 
offerings.” 

U.S. banks have long been 
considered behind most of their 
European -counterparts in intro- 
ducing ' technology, even the 
basic automated teller machine 
(ATM), to their business. But 
that is changing' rapidly, encour- 
aged fn part by declinkig equip- 
meat prices coupled With im- 
proved reliability and increased 
performance. For example, ATM 
prices have dropped dramatic- 
ally recently heflping spur a 45 
— - aar - j . - 


Per cent jump in the 
number of ATMs instated in 
the eight major national net- 
works to over 33, $00 in just the 
first eight months this year, 
eccazdmg to Bank Network 
News figures. 

Indeed, almost all the UJS. 
majors have committed them- 
selves to * massive “ catch-up " 
programme of investment in 
state-of-the-art telecommunica- 
tions networks, computers and 
other electronic equipment. For 
example, Manufacturers Hano- 
ver has recently completed a 
(50m five-year project to Install 
a private, integrated worldwide 
telecommunications network 
Baking its brandies in 57 cities. 

According to the Salomon 
Brothers estimates, major UB. 
banks, led by banking groups 
Eke Citicorp, Security Pacific 
and others have invested (7bn 
In electronic banking techno- 
logy over the past five years. 

Salomon Brothers also esti- 
mates that the UB. commercial 
banking industry as a whole 
spent between (8bn and $ 10 bn 
last year alone on computer 
processing as a result of “size- 
able investments in both hard- 
ware and software.” 

What is more, the report also 
suggests that the U.S. banks 
now spend a higher proportion 
of their non-interest expendi- 
tures on automation than any 
other industry w&lh the excep- 
tion of the dataprocesing indus- 
try itself. 

“ Systems and telecommunica- 
tions have now become essential 
components in virtually all lines 
of business in commercial bank- 
ing,” say the authors of the 
report Among the 35-bank 
groups examined in detail by the 
Wall Street firm, the' report sug- 
gests autnmatfoifc-retated ex- 
penses now- account for 11-15 
per cent of total non Interest 
costs. 

The banks’ growing invest- 
ment in data procesing spaas 
across the full range of their 
businesses, from corporate cash 
management accounts to retail 
banking, consumer credit ser- 
vices, check clearing and trad- 
ing. At some banks sophisticated 
software is now being used in- 
creasingly to monitor risk ex- 
posure. assess the profitability 
of product lines and even speci- 
fic transactions, -and target 
potential customers. 

Meanwhile systems designed' 
by companies such as Dallas- 
based Hogan Systems and Inter- 
net will allow banks' to manage 
virtually an their foreign ex- 
posure. The internet system, 
for example, addresses 16 major 

JlUL -T LU. .... ' 


activities including funds trans- 
fer, loans and deposits and com- 
munication 5. 

While the rapid growth of 
linked ATM-networfcs and elec- 
tronic payment systems is per- 
haps the most immediately vis- 
ible sign of this “ back-room " 
revolution, its implications 
stretch far beyond the tradi- 
tional confines of corporate 
and retail b anking business. 

In the U.S. “ home-banking " 
on personal com pu ters has 


vices industry. On Wall Street, 
for example, the investment 
banks and brokerage firms have 
dramatically stepped up their 

spending on PC’s, heavy-duty 
data processing equipment and 
on software and the prolifera- 
tion of electronically delivered 
financia l information that 
Reuters, Dow Jones, Telerate; 
Quotron and others offer. 

According to some industry 
estimates, securities and com- 
modity firms spent almost 


U.S. automated teller networks 

Network 

No. 
ATMs 
Dec 1984 

of 

ATMs 
An^ 1885 

Access card 
base at Dec 
1904 (m) 

Access card 
basest Ang 
1985 (nt) 

Cirrus 

6,471 

8A1D 

27.3 

30 JS 

Pins 

4,675 

5,817 

26.6 

48.6 

Express Cash 

3£0O 

5,294 

2.1 

23 

Visa. 

2,240 

4500 

20.0 

45.9 

Cttishace 

2,400 

2J00 

A5 

is 

The Exchange 

1,600 

2.787 

2.4 

6.1 

Nationet 

1,434 

2400 

12.0 

10.0 

Master Teller 

1,000 

2,000 

3-0 

GjO 

SfliueK Bank Network Now*. Raiurdi: Rrvka 

NsohorM. 



barely emerged from the test 
phase and most Industry an- 
alysts agree that it win be 
several years before banking -at- 
home becomes profitable. But, 
spurred by the massive Invest- 
ments of banking groups like 
Chemical, which Is thought to 
have spent ( 10 m to (20m de- 
veloping its Pronto home bank- 
ing system, most industry ex- 
perts believe home banking 
packages will proliferate as 
customer acceptance increases. 

At the other end of the spec- 
trum, banks are beginning to 
grapple with the complex prob- 
lems of building integrated data 
bases and in house management 
information systems. Indeed, 
perhaps the greatest danger in 
inherent in the bank’s rush to 
expand electronic systems is that 
failure to integrate systems 
could reduce at the full poten- 
tial cost benefits and lead to 
disenchantment As the Salomon 
Brothers’ study notes, “ the 
fragmented approach to elec- 
tronic banking adopted by many 
fiinancial institutions had pro- 
duced such counterproductive 
results as competing networks 
and misdirected applications of. 
resources, thereby stifling in- 
creases in productivity." 

Such concerns - are . also 
beginning to emerge in other 
sectors of the U.S. financial ser- 


$55m last year on software, in- 
tegrated systems, data proces- 
sing and data capture. The 
same stufies suggest this spend- 
ing could increase by -over 20 
percent over the nest five 
years. 

Among the major Wall 
Street firms hardly a week goes 
by without an announcement of 
another big contract being 
signed. According to Wall 
Street Computer Review, a 
specialised industry magazine, 
E F Button plans to spend 
(30m to (50m over the next two 
years on mainframes, mini. 
computers and terminals. Pru- 
dential bache spent $37m last 
year on hardware and software 
and Merrill lynch plans to 
spend about (40m. alone on 
PC’s for its account executives. 

Like the banks, the big Wall 
Street firms are investing in 
computer technology both in 
response to increased competi- 
tion and thinner nuugfiu on 
their basic brokerage and other 
businesses, and in order to 
enhance their product offerings 
and marketing skills. 

The impact of this investment 
is already apparent in the 
market place and on the ex- 
changes which are themselves 
investing heavily In technology 
in order to handle higher trad- 
ing volumes, improve operating 


efficiency and cut costs. Such 
investment may also prove the 
key in the widening move to- 
wards expanding ■ exchange 
operations through global link- 
ages. Both inside the exchanges 
and outside, through companies 
such as Instinct. automated 
trading systems are emerging 
which can electronicaly execute 
trades and deliver customer 
confirmation virtually instantly. 

It is probably too soon to fully 
gauge the effects of - this new 
technological revolution on the 
way Wall Street operates. But 
like the commercial bankers, 
some securities firm executives 

are already questioning where 
the changes will lead, and 
whether the costs are justified. 

Among the of the 

recent far-reaching “ Delphi ” 
study prepared by the U.S. 
Securities Industry. Association 
and Arthur Anderson, the ac- 
counting firm, the study noted 
that technology eofts are ex- 
pected to rise more than any 
other cost category as securities 
firms attempt to remain com- 
petitive. 

However, the “Delphi” study, 
compiled with the assistance of 
-senior securities industry 
executives, notes, “there is an 
uneasy feeling that these par- 
ticular costs may be out of 
control." 

Even more strikingly the 
study revealed that, despite the 
already massive investinent in 
technology and the further in- 
creases planned, some indsotry 
executives remain unconvinced 
that technology will substan- 
tially improve their competitive 
advantage. 

Nevertheless, there is, 
throughout much of the UJS. 
financial services sector, a 
realisation that the initial costs 
associated with introducing data 
processing systems are costs 
that probably have to be borne 
— in the hope that they will 
eventually generate promised 
savings and thereby help deter- 
mine the industry’s bottom-line 
winners and losers. 

Or as Salomon Brothers’ 
report concludes, “in general, 
we continue io belitive that the 
most successful banking organi- 
sations in the future will be 
those capable of delivering pro- 
ducts and services at the lowest 
effective cost 

“ The challenge for bankers — 
and others in the UJS. financial 
services industry — is that in 
order to become low-cost pro- 
ducers, they must address and 
plan toe various elements of 
electronic banking ‘in an inte- 
grated. fashion to compete and 
thrive during the remainder of 
this decade.” 



Brokers at Tokyo’s Tans hi money house in Japan 



The foreign exchange dealing room of Gulf International Bank in Manama, Bahrain 
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INTRODUCE YOUR COMPUTER 
TO INTELUGEMCE OF A HIGHER ORDER 


The intelligence we 
speak of is Information 
Expert™ from MSA, the 
fourth generation technology 
that addresses the need for 
effective, flexible and easy to 
use information retrieval.. 

For example, 

Information Expert allows all 
your software systems to 
work in a completely new 
manner. Together. Whether 
it’s with existing software or 
new software. 

Not only will we put 
your systems on speaking 
terms, they’ll be speaking 
the same language, English 
(or any local language input 
you use). 


There’s even a data 
dictionary to make it simple. 
If it appears we’re saying end 
users will find our system 
easy to use for designing 
reports, we are. Our menus 
guide you through the 
process with such ease and 
intelligence, they’lleven tell 
you the proper responses to 
use for whatever job you 
need. 

Information Expert also 
provides a fourth generation 
language that your data 
processing staff can use for 
applications development 
What’s more, it’s more 
efficient and ^asier to use 
than COBOL. So you can do in 
minutes what used to take 
hours. 


Also, for effective 
information analysis, our 
system ignores all boundaries 
and allows borderless 
retrieval of information. That 
way, you can get all the 
information you need, not all 
the information you don’t 
need. 

So, if you want more 
intelligent software for your 
IBM mainframe, go to a more 
intelligent software company 
— MSA. 

For more information 
call Barbara Carpenter on 
(0628) 39242. 
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MSA [M a na gement Sciaice America) Limited, tWars Road, MaiiWhparf Berkshire. SL6 ISA 
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Major shift in automation strategy 


Italy 

DAVID LANE 


BRANCHES provide the target 
for the automation offensive 
which is underway in Italian 
retail banking. This is a signifi- 
cant shift since the 1970s, when 
the major effort was given to 
bead office functions and the 
creation of large central data 
processing centres linked by 
real-time communications to 
branch networks. 

“Our emphasis on branches 
is partly a result of a decision 
to decentralise which was taken 
six years ago, but delegation of 
authority and responsibility was 
first of all an organisational 
choice and out decentralisation 
of data processing arises from 
this." says Marco Martini, Banco 
di Roma’s director of Informa- 
tion systems. 

Data processing at Italy's 
fourth largest bank is being 
structured around 11 regional 
computer centres, each enjoy- 
ing a large degree of autonomy. 
Cheques are now processed at 
local level and other procedures 
which will be the job of the 
regional centres include loans 
and credit risk, foreign ex- 
change and import-export 

In common with Banco di 
Roma, other Italian banks are 
currently reviewing or renew- 
ing their information systems. 
Last year Banca Nation ale del 
Lavoro commenced a global 
overhaul of its information 
structure, its large central com- 
puters, data transmission net- 
works, peripheral stations and 
terminals. At the same time 
Italy’s biggest credit institution 


initiated a radical reform of Its 
organisational and accounting 
systems and methods. 

Banca Commerdale Italians 
has been studying' the possi- 
bility of the total renewal of 
data processing systems is its 
foreign branch network* At 
home, the bank has been look- 
ing at teleprocessing for stock 
exchange operations and the 
real-time processing of loan 
risk and default procedures, as 
well as a project for setting up 
its own data transmission net- 
work using advanced tech- 
nology. 

During the early 1980s it was 
fashionable to predict a rapid 
decline of the mainframe and 
its replacement by totally dis- 
tributed systems. This lias not 
happened in Italian banking. 
However. Ipacri (the central 
organisation for automation in 
Italian savings banks) believes 
that technological scenario does 
point to a significant reduction 
in the space available for large 
central computers. 


Key venture 


For Ipacri the main problems 
which are now being faced, 
and seem likely to be posed in 
the future, are those associated 
with managing the information 
needs In branches. This means 
getting the best out of work 
stations and the hardware used 
by customers. 

Indeed, a key venture cur- 
rently being undertaken at 
Ipacri is its " branch project.” 

“ The focal point of the inno- 
vation process is the bank 
branch and the changes which 
it must undergo in order to be- 
come an effective sales point 
and manager of service offered 


by the bank,” say an Ipacri 
spokesman. 

Ipacri describes a new con- 
cept for the bank branch in the 
Italian environment Over and 
above the traditional banking 
services, it must be able to offer 
customers a wide range- of 
financial services, as well as 
making self-service operations 
available both within the branch 
atself and at the customer's 
home or place of work. 

However, the savings banks 
are certainly not alone in. pur- 
suing the idea of selling new 
products, introducing new pro- 
cedures and installing new 
equipment in branches. Credito 
Italiano says that it has 'com- 
pleted a technical/organisa- 
tional study for restructuring 
branch services, the main ob- 
jective being to Impro ve assis- 
tance to customers. Banco di 
Roma is treading the same 
path. 

At the end of last year the 
Istituto Bancario San Paolo di 
Torino launched its “Project 
90," a model for the bank's 
branches in the 1990s. “Pro- 
ject 90 " aims to give customers 
better and wider services, in- 
tegrating new technology into 
a new organisational structure. 
It is a project in which ergo- 
nomics and layout play key 
roles. 

With the growing- emphasis 
on branch operations, It is not 
surprising to find that Italian 
banks are spending heavily on 
terminals. Three years ago 
the ratio of computer terminals 
to staff at the San Paolo di 
Torino was one to seven. Under 
“ Project 90 ” it js planned that 
each terminal should be shared 
by just two employees. 

Having completed a study of 
terminal requirements. Banca 


Commerdale Italians has 
started to renew terminals in 
Its national branch network. A 
significant number of the exist- 
ing units will be progressively 
replaced by intelligent ter- 
minals* Banco di Roma i . also 
upgrading its hardware. 
According to a survey or the 
banking market undertaken by 
Honeywell Information Systems 
Italia, the total number of ter- 
minals installed in 1984 rose 
by 2fT per cent 

Though personal computers 
have entered the scene at a 
time when increasing attention 
is being focused on branches, 
their use has so- far been mainly 
limited to bead offices. The 
■explosive growth of PCs, 
whose numbers are- estimated 
'by Honeywell to have risen by 
150 per cent last year, has bit 
the centre rather than the 
periphery of Italian banking. 

Notwithstanding the huge ' 
boom in- purchases of personal 
computers, their development 
potential in banks has definitely 
not been exhausted. 

“Many users have not yet 
completed trials and it is 
expected that only during the 
course of this year and next 
that there will be a more 
generalised use of the FC, both 
at the centre and in branches.” 
notes the Honeywell survey. ' 

The computer manufacturer ' 
looked at the areas of use and 
applications of ibe personal 
computer in Italian banks.. Most - 
frequently they are being used 
for wofd processing, the case 
at 45 per cent of installations. 

Honeywell found that 28 per 
cent of PC Installations are used 
for spreadsheets. 25 per cent 
for data base. 19 per cent tor 
staff management and 18 per 
cent as terminal emulators. 


Communications management 
(4 per cent), graphics (4 per 
cent) and foreign exchange/ 
shares /bonds applications (8 
per cent) appear to be areas of 
lesser importance at the 
moment. 

Scope for growth of personal 
computers in Italian . banks is 
underlined -by one simple 
statistic. The average number 
of PCs in. those banks where 
they have been installed is less 
than 10. While the majority 
of PCs are at present used in 
stand-alone mode, the interest 
for tomorrow lies in. connecting 
PCs to mainframes, not just as ' 
terminal emulators but to inte- 
grate with, and allow the user 
direct access to, the bank's 
information system. 


Prospects 


Objections to the spread of 
computing power appear to 
have been overcome. 

1 * Per so nal computers pro- 
vide one of the main areas of 
development for the future.” 
affirmed Marco Martini at 
Banco di Roma. 

As. well as serving as intelli- 
gent terminal and use at the 
counter, Sig Martini sees PCs 
-becoming essential working 
tools of branch staff in selling 
new non-banking financial ser- 
vices to customers. 

Growing awareness of econ- 
omic realities lies behind the 
emphasis being given to new 
services (consumer credit, 
home loans, unit trusts, port- 
folio management) and auto- 
mation of traditional activities. 
Banks believe that normal 
banking operations are becom- 
ing less profitable,- so diversi- 
fication into more -remunerative 
areas and cost-cutting' through 




the full price of the system chosen from 
First Computer is at least £4,000. 

No other micro computer 
„ jetaijgjs ojrren^y prepared to matcti ths 
. offec r vyhich’ is avafra&fe to air'fTj^:?" -.. 

• : ; ■ ;V 

Johnston. . 

First Computer can do it 
because their whole business philosophy 
is based on supplying only indMduaffy 
tailored iruao packages* 

They operate a comprehensive 
before and after sales, service that gives 
you a free introductory consultation before 
you decide to buy anything* 

Then they like to keep in touch, 
in case your 
arcumstances alter. 

needs change during the first First Computer crave him £1.500 In which case they're there 

year of operation. First Computer w HI a-. vviAri 'nn flip tUP^ to h&Pyou face U P to changes, 

repeat their offer Ad infinitum. 1 ■■ ‘T ” nwsqpa fix details dial Freefone First 


Financially it could have been 
embarrassing. Business-wise it looked like 
a disaster. Fortunately Mr Johnston knew 
someone-with the good sense to t ell. him 
to consult FirstComputer. 

Something he ; shoufd have done 
in the first place. 

First Computer made Bob an offer 
that made him wish he'd refused affothers. 

They said they'd buy back his 
old machine, provided that he bought 
a new system from them. 

And they promised never to 
sell him a computer he can't use. 

That saved Bob Johnston's 

bacon. It will also save him money When BoMonnston found 

^J^ uld Hs he’d been sold the wripng business micro , 
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Continuing to buy back the 
computer for 50% of the original price 
up to a maximum of £1500. Providing 



Computer on 100. Speak to Ian Slater or 
write to him at First Computer, Liberty 
House, Regent St London WR1 5DE ■ 



A system tailored to your business. 

.LONDON (HOLBORN - MOORGATE ■ PICCADILLY] - LUTON- SLOUGH 


HERON 

A Heron International Company 
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automation are now the watch- 
words. 

Italy’s first experiment In 
'electronic funds transfer at 
point-of-sale (Eftpos) was 
launched by Bnidata and the 
Banca Piccolo Credito Valtel- 
Unese at the skiing resort of 
Bo ratio, earlier this year, dur- 
ing the world championships, 
another trial involving the 
larger banks, and on a national 
scale, is now getting underway. 

However, Italians are very 
attached to cash, whereas plas- 
tic cards have not been so 
widely accepted as elsewhere in 
Europe. But the Bancomat Nat- 
ional cash-card, which boasts 
about 3m holders, may perhaps 
now be getting property air- 
borne. A senior manager at the 
Monte Dei Paschi Di Siena said 
that the Sienese bank has ex- 
perienced a doubling in the use 
of the card this year, compared 
to 1984. 

According to thin, manager, 
Eftpos based on Bancomat 
ought to -be successful and he 
foresees its rapid expansion 
through the main supermarket 
chains, at railway stations and 
along Italy's extensive auto- 
strada network. 

Moreover, he is optimistic 
that the national credit card 
system, which will start operat- 
ing next year, will yield good 
results, but on condMoow that 
the banking system manages 
to agree on % single unified 
card for all operations. 

Behind the scenes, and in- 
visible to banks? customers, 
work is progressing on the Nat- 
ional Data Transmission Net- 
work. This Is due to start up 
in- January and win initially 
itnfc between 35- and 40 of the 
largest banks, together with 
the central organisations of the 



Olivetti, which dominates ItaJy^s eteciEOiucs sector, 
specialises in h^pking equipment- Here: its personal 
computer is being 1 assembled at its Scararaagno pbnt 


t 


savings banks and popular co- 
operative banks. 

This data transmission net- 
work employs the procedures 
developed by Impacri for the 
savings . banks* own Stachi, 
network. 

Italian bonks also turned to 
Ipachi for Bancomat the 
national system being based on 
the savings banks" category 
may sometimes appear old- 
fashioned, but In. adopting new 
technology tt has been ahead, 
of the rest 

Italian banks, individually 
and collective) y, have made 
considerable efforts in auto- 


mating since, the mid-1970s, and. - 
the exercise has been costly: ' 
There is widespread coyness - 
over revealing what has -been 
spent, but based on Banco di. 
Roma’s expenditure of about 
IrlOObn during the phase of . 
decentralisation, a figure of 
between U.,500bn and lAOOQbn 
would be a fhir estimate of 
what has been spent overall in 
the past tea years. 

As to the future. Marco Mart 
tint has few doubts — M Expen- 
diture seems set to continue at 
the same rate. Zt is difficult to 
see any slowdown over the 
next tea years,” he says. 



Impact felt 
far and wide 


France 

DAVID MARSH 


THE tTSE of computers in 
basking in France is having a 
fast-growing Impact not just on 
the ■frnawrtat service industry 
bur .os French. ^people’s general 
way of USA- 

; Introduce on af home banking 
t&ntinato.gpsKd on the Minitel 
videotex Screen being progres- 
sive! y introduced around France 
by the Direction Generate des 
Telecommunications (DGT) is 
pan of the general revolution 
in popular use of 'electronics 
advances. Together with new 
electronic payments syste m s 
based on the French-invented 
“smart card* * such technology 
Is . greatly increasing the 
sophistication with which 
French people make trans- 
actions and investments — 
prodding forward Innovation 
and change in the overall 
financial services area. 

Computers in banking; ton. 
have major repercussions in the 
overall economic sphere. 
Purchases of data processing 
equipment by the banks, now 
concentrated less on the large 
computers at central locations 
than on decentralised work 
stations and terminals, accounts 
for about one-fifth of the 
nation’s total spending on 
information technology. 

On some estimates, the banks 
will have installed 200,000 such 
terminals for branch and head 
office personnel by 1990, 
compared with 25,000 at 
present. 

Forecasts that sack rationali- 
sation could create the need for 
job cuts on the level of reduc- 
tions xxt the steel industry are 
almost certainly exaggerated. 

Nonetheless, serious commen- 
tators such as H David Daut- 
resme, chairman, of Credit du 
Nord, have advanced the possi- 
bility that 25 per cent of banks' 
employees— a total of 80,000 
jobs — could be under threat 
from new technology. The 
banks’ cfaalenge will be to try 
to come up with new employ- 
ment hi areas like financial 
advisory services and marketing: 
for staff whose routine tasks are 
incresaingly being carried out 
by machines. 

About 80 French ' Kanfey now 
offer home banking services to 
their customers via Miwitrf 
screens. Medium sized banks 
such as Credit da Nord and 
Credit Commercial de France — 
which launched the first French 
home banking terminals amid a 
blaze of publicity in December 
1983— are using such devices as 
a marketing tool to try to 
increase their share of retail 
deposits. Foreign banks such as 
Chase Manhattan have also 
launched electronic retail bank- 
ing services to attract high- 
income accounts. 

Customers are gradually 
being offered services spread- 
ing beyond simple balance- 
checking and malting of trans- 
fer payments between accounts. 
Sophisticated programs, allow 
clients— on the basis of services 
already offered to corporate 
treasurers — to monitor the value 
of investment portfolios and 
switch between different instru- 
ments. 

Home banking services are 
being introduced by many 
banks deliberately as a loss- 


leader. Computerisation pro- 
grammes are resulting in heavy 
spending years before the 
anticipated pay-back in terms 
of staff reductions or increased 
market share. As an example, 
the overall information tech- 
nology budget of the largest 
French bank, Banque Rationale 
de Paris, came to around 
TFr 8Q0m las: year, up by 25 
per cent from 2933 , for its 
French operations. 

Hie heavy cost of acquisition 
of computer equipment as well 
as automatic telling machines 
and cash dispensers explains 
why tiie overall coats of all 
French co mmerci al banks rose 
by 1&9 per Cent last year, 
according to figures from the 
Ranking Commission. Within ' 
tills overall figure, staff costs 
rose by a lower rate of 9.2 per 
cent. 

High-spending on the intro- 
duction of the smart card pay- 
ment system around Fiance 
over the neat few years has 
also led to considerable fric- 
tion with the retail trade over _ _ 
how the new technology will /» F 
be financed. - 

Smart cards 


The banks last month an- 
nounced a firm order tor 12.4m 
smart cards from BaO, the 
state computer group which Js 
the card's main manufacturer. 

Another 4m cards, for simply, 
by 2988, trill be ordered from 
other manufactures, led by 
Philips: 

Total spending on the pro- 
gramme, Including- electronic 
terminals to be installed in 
shops, will amount to nearly 
FFr lbo. The banks will 
eventually benefit considerably 
by reducing expensive proces- 
sing of cheques— wibiefa at 
present costs the banking com- 
munity an estimated FFr. 20ba 
a year. 

But in the meantime the 
banks wilt be shop* 

keepers to foot part of the. bill 
for the new equipment. The 
retail trade, which has fought 
a vigorous campaign to peewit 
banks imposing carte Hike 
pricing for The smart card sys- 
tem, has just won an initial 
victory. 

Camtnisisons on credit card 
payments, under a decision 
announced by the banks in Sep- . 
tember. can now be negotiated 
liberally on a case-by-case basis, 
a Ho wing the larger shops and 
stores to .split costs on- a., more 
equitable basis. . 

The flurry of computer orders 

ing by the banks has made 
manufacturers, of both hard- 
ware and software ieutrty 

aware of a mote competitive 
environment Espee&nybe- 
cause of the shift- towards 
purchases of decentralised 
microcomputers and .-.work 

stations rather than centralised 
mainframes* the tussle for mar- 
ket share among producers has 
hotted up considerably. - 

The most lasting result • of iM 
banking computet revolution js 
perhaps that Buff — wltich pro- 
fited from a series Govern- 
ment-directed orderst placed by 
large hanks - sac* as Societo 
Generate and Banqu® National 
de Paris during the 1970* “d 
early 1980a — has in xvc«itry«us 
hod to fight much harder totfc® 
market place against IBM.' TWt 
has toughened BulK-and ultK 
matefy been, of benefit 
entire French computer haems- 
try. 
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At Chase, we recognise that high technology is nothingwithout thepeople who hack it up 

That’s why as a leader in Correspondent Banking and Electronic Banking, we’ve combined the 
expertise of our professionals in both to create die Chase Institutional MiaoStation - the most 
advanced micro-based electronic banking system available to banks today 

The Chase Institutional MiaoStation links you directly with a SWIFT interface, enabling 
youto process your dollar transfers into the US clearing system faster, arid at alower cost than 
comparable unqualified payments. 

It also provides you with comprehensive baknceandmnsactkm reporting and foreign contract 


should talk to Chase 


today. 


Correspondent Banking. Ekctronic Banking. People. Commitment. 
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Rivals move towards 



Kreissparkasse, the Cologne savings bank, has 90 statement printers and more than 100 automatic tellers 
from Nixdorf used by almost all private giro account holders. Another 50 ATMs with savings book modules 

have been ordered, worth DM 6.5m 

Heavy outlay needed to keep pace 


Scandinavia 

KEVIN DONE 


THE Scandinavian countries 
have established themselves 
among the world’s most 

advanced technological Hanra-ng 
nations, and the leading hanks 
in the region are well-advanced 
with the installation of their 
second generation of computer 
systems. 

The new round of orders in 
Sweden has largely been 

shared between the local 

supplier, the Ericsson group. 

Nixdorf at West Germany and 
Philips of Holland. 

Ur Morgan Abrahamsson, 
Sweden has largely been 

executive vice-president at 
Svenska Handelsbanken. 
Sweden's second largest com- 
mercial bank, says: “Banks have 
traditionally been spared from 
huge investments in premises 
and machinery, but this pleasant 
condition is now but a memory, 
as all major banks are facing 
substantial investment decisions 
to keep pace with the rapid 
electronic development in the 
finance, area. 

"The profitability of many of 
these investments is dubious, 
and much heavy spending will 
he undertaken in order not to 
be left behind in a collective 
race to undermine the largest 
part of ou rincome — spread and 
float." 

There is much technical co- 
operation between Sweden's 
banks, which means that a num- 
ber of issues in bank automa- 
tion which cause controversy in 
other countries have been 
solved relatively amicably. 

It Is estimated that 98 per 
cent of the Swedish adult popu- 
lation have at least one bank 
account, and about 74 per cent 
receive their wages or salaries 


directly to their bank accounts. 
Bills are paid usually through 
the two competing giro systems 
— post and bank giro — and 
cheques are rarely sent through 
the post. 

All cheque clearing bas been 
electronic since the early 1970s 
and the physical cheque never 
leaves the branch office where 
It was cashed, regardless of with 
which bank the account is held. 

All Swedish banks belong to 
the Bank Giro System, which 
handles all In-and-out payments 
via the bank giro on a central 
basis with identical conditions 
for domestic payments for all 
the banks. 

The so-called Automatic Cash 
Dispenser Centre is run by the 
commercial and co-operative 
banks jointly and administers 
the joint ATM network. TtaeK- 
Credit Card, owned by the same 
banks, and its subsidiary Euro- 
card AB, handles the financing 
of credit card purchases. 

The K-Card will pave the way 
for the country to introduce 
electronic funds transfer later 
in the decade. The card has 
three functions:, it is a cash 
withdrawal card for use with 
ATMs, it is also a debit card at 
the point of sale and a conven- 
tional credit card. 

No large-scale experiments 
have been made with point of 
sale terminals in Sweden, how- 
ever, and Svenska Handels- 
banken believes it will take 
quite a few years before such 
terminals are in common use. 

Other operations in Sweden 
owned jointly by the banks 
include a credit Information 
service and the Securities 
Register Centre, which 
administers the system of 
simplified share registration 
introduced In 1971. 

The investments by the banks 
in the development of computer 
technology and the introduction 
of new date-based services Is 


causing a significant increase in 
their costs. 

“The design and Installation 
of a new banking terminal 
system is usually the largest 
single investment decision 
undertaken in a bank," says Mr 
Abrahamsson. “It affects all 
customers, it concerns the whole 
staff, it touches the bank’s very 
heart" 

According to Skandinaviska 
Enakilda Banken, Sweden's 
largest commercial bank, com- 
puter technology was previously 
used primarily to improve the 
efficiency of internal routines. 
“Today it is a means of competi- 
tion, which strengthens the 
bank's abality to offer expanded, 
sophisticated services." 

Automatic 

The S-E Bankers group is con- 
tinuing the expansion of its 
computer based comuni cations 
system Sebent and during last 
year its subsidiary banks in 
Singapore, New York and 
Frankfurt were linked to the 
system. In its final form the 
system is designed to include 
all .subsidiary banks and. repr& 
squtative offices. ' 

The . system . is .already, 
being used for the group's dol- 
lar payments which go via the 
subsidiary bank in New York, 
where an automatic dollar clear- 
ing system has been developed. 
In most cases payments are for- 
warded without manual process- 
ing. 

This year the bank has in- 
stalled an advanced computer 
system — Sebis — at its banks 
in Frankfurt and Singapore for 
such functions as ledger account 
processing, foreign exchange 
and accounting. 

Recognising that rapid pay- 
ment flows are important S-E 
Banken now offers a number of 
cash management services. 
These include a terminal ser- 
vice aimed at serving the finance 


departments of large- and 
medium-sized companies. 

Through this system com- 
panies can control their pay- 
ments and obtain information 
about their transactions with the 
bank, overviews of the balances 
in various accounts, data on 
stock prices and currency ex- 
change rates and money and 
capital market conditions. 

Other services are being added 
including information on the 
economic situation in Sweden 
and abroad. 

Mr Abrahamsson maintains 
that although communication 
with the customer has been the 
focus of most of the interest in 
the development of banking 
technology and services, issues 
to do with in-hquse data pro- 
cessing are perhaps of greater 
strategic importance. 

The first generation Handels- 
banken terminal system was 
installed in 1974 and supplied 
by Philips. It Is showing signs 
of age, however, and since the 
late 1970s Handelsbanken bas 
been working on the develop- 
ment of a successor. 

It has chosen Nixdorf of West 
Germany, which is working on 
the installation of a £25xn . 
unique -custom-built terminal 
network for Handelsbanken’s 
entire Swedish operations. 

The decision to replace the 
Philips system was taken In 
1980, the tendering procedure 
began in 1981 but It was not 
until late in 1983 that Nixdorf 
was chosen. 

Joint development work was 
undertaken last ’ year, test 
branch installations and pilot 
installations have taken place 
this year and installations will 
begin next year with comple- 
tion by 1987. 


Belgium 

PAUL CHEESER1GHT 


GENERALS DE BANQUE, the 
largest of the Belgian commer- 
cial banks, has just set up a 
joint venture company .with 
Cognitive Systems of the U.S. 
to market new artificial intelli- 
gence techniques. One is called 
Broker, a natural language 
consultancy system for use In. 
the purchase of Belgian shares. 
The other is called Telex 
Reader and it translates In- 
coming telexes into codes 
which can be used in the Inter- 
bank clearing system called 
SWIFT. 

This welding of new software 
on to the electronic capability 
of a bank is natural for' a Bel- 
gian institution. The. General e, 
until recently known as Societe 
Generate de Banque. has been 
working on artificial intelli- 
gence techniques for some time 
and has brought Broker and 
Telex Reader to the prototype 
stage. 

But it would not have been 
possible without the solid 
grounding in electronic banking 
that is common in the Belgian 
system to the extent that the 
banks claim to be some of the 
most advanced in the world. 

The Generale has in fact 
lagged behind Banque 
Bruxelles Lambert in fully 
computerising But 

^redietbank, the third largest 
commercial bank, also has Its 
own computerised network. 
And the grounding for all three 
started in the decision over a 
decade ago to number accounts 
in the same way to create a 


system of identification for a 
centralised and computerised 
clearing system. 

The problem for the Belgian 
banks has not been in how to 
computerise their own opera- 
tions. Each In their own way 
has come to terms with that, 
not least through large scale 
training programmes for bank- 
ing staff. 

Virtually all banks in the 
major chains are In touch with 
central computers and most 
Operations are done electronic- 
ally. The standard techniques 
such as the use of cash cards In 
machines, not only to withdraw 
and deposit funds, but also to 
obtain information like state- 
ments of balance are in wide 
operation. 

. The problem rather has been 
4a how to spread the use of 
computerised banking by mak- 
ing It easier for the consumer, 
whether corporate or individual, 
to gain access to the system. 
This problem has been symbol- 
ised by the rivalry of the two 
main cash card chains — Mister 
Cast and Bancontact. 

In a country of some 10m 
people, at the end of last May 
24.7m Mister Cash and Bancon- 
tact cards were in circulation, 
according to Belgian Banking 
Associates figures. 

The Generale, with Credit 
Communal, a state savings In- 
stitution. was running Mister 
Cash, while Banque Bruxelles 
Lambert and Kredietbank, with 
Caisse General d'Epargne et de 
Retraite, another state institu- 
tion, were running Bancontact. 

The development of common 
technical bases on which to 
handle inter-bank transactions 
had never stopped the rivalry 
for customers In a country 


where the number of inhabit- 
ants for every bank branch 
works out at 968 against 2,310 
for the U.S. 

This rivalry resulted m 
months and months of in- 
conclusive discussions ahCOT 
imMiif the two systems techni- 
cally compatible, as the banks 
reared for loss of control and 
erosion of identity in the mind 
of consumers. „ .. 

But this year, faced with the 
resistance of those who coitid 
make the expansion or the 
systems possible, the two teams 
agreed to make the networks 
compatible within 12 months. 
Nobody had doubted that the 
technical problems could be 
overcome if the- banks wanted 
to put their minds to it 

Networks 

This decision means another 
quantum leap forward for the 
Belgian system of electronic 
hanking. It means that the 
major shops and stores, which 
had baulked at the cost of 
iwBfatnnp two systems, will now 
have to contend with only one. 
Consumers will, by virtue of the 
spread of point of sales termi- 
nals, have a much readier access 
to the computerised system of 
banking which already exists. 

For the immediate future this 
development seems to he the 
most significant in spreading 
electronic banking. There is a 
base for the networks to operate 
on. Nearly 1,400 petrol stations 
had point of sales terminals by 
the middle of this year, hut the 
number in other forms of retail- 
ing was Just 524. And these 
terminals will receive priority 
in changing the machines so 
that they take either the Mister 
Cash or Bancontact cards. Mean- 


while, the banks are studying:, 
how to bring in a common 
system of security. • ; > - - . 

The expansion of electronic , 
banking in other forms Is likely, 
mainly to be concentrated in the' . 
commercial sector. 1 The banks * 
css and do provide electronic v 
facilities in their own. branches • 
indeed Banque Bruxelles Lam- ■ 
bert has one fully automated : 
branch without staff-— but that -: 
still means that customers have ... 
to go to the facility. 

To avoid that, they will have ' : 
to hire lines from the Regie dea . 
Telegraphes et des Telephones; .: 
so they can link their own elec-. •«' 
tronic systems to those Of the : . 
banks. So far, this only makes , 
sense for business, although it ' 
is technically feasible in Bel- * 
glum for anybody with a ter*-^ 
minal. 

The banka have facilities in 
place for any company or ifidi-- : 
vidual who cares to use them. 
Banque Bruxelles. Lambert's 
Telelink service has over 1,000 S 
clients. At Kredietbank, Tele-:..;. 
KB offers not only on-line. . 
banking, but also the provision ' 
of information like company.;' 
accounts information and tax 
as sessm ents. The Generale has-; 
its G-Line system. 

In each case the banks are in ; 
fact making use of facilities'^ 
which they already have as a’ ■ . 
simple development from their v 
own Internal computerisation., 
But there is a cost to be met. 

“The costs connected with the..- 
launching of new computer:— 
systems, says Banque Bruxelles 
Lambert, “have been calculated. 
as representing 9 per cent ot \ 
total annual operating expend!- - 
ture of the bank, with the latter 
including both depreciation and 
the salaries of systems 
specialists.” 



Svenska Handelsbanken, 
system dealing with all 


Sweden's second-largest private tel ik has develop 1 1 with Nixd i rf a branch computer 
teller functions as well as personal computer functions like word processing and 
accounts analysis 
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Embarrassing lag behind other centres 


Netherlands 

LAURA RAUN 


DUTCH BANKS have cultivated 
their reputation for sophisti- 
cated and reliable financial 
services, but their financial 
expertise has stopped short of 
electronic banking, where they 
lag embarrassingly behind much 
of Europe. 

That is largely because Dutch 
bankers have considered their 
clearing system among the most 
efficient and safest in the world, 
and have felt tittle need to 
spend hundreds of millions of 
guilders ' on new computer, 
equipment. Yet while the 
Dutch may have avoided some 
of the problems with trans- 
action security and customer 
acceptance that have befallen 
banks rushing into automated 
service, faster computerisation 
seems inevitable to keep up 
with the competition. 

Video display terminals 
(VDTs) to hasten authorisation 
for simple cash withdrawals are 
rare on bank tellers' cappters. 
The retail customer still has to 
wait while thick stacks of com- 
puter printouts are perused 
before receiving his money. 
Only last year banks slowly, 
began issuing personal identi- 
fication cards, which are too 
scarce to combat fraud effec- 
tively and have yet to speed 
transactions noticeably. 

Automated teller machines 
(ATMs) for cash dispensing and 
electronic transfers are much 
rarer than in the UK, Switzer- 
land and Italy. Commercial 
banks have only recently 
agreed to allow customers to 
use other banks' ATMs, 
although only half of the 150 
ATMs expected to be installed 
nationwide by the end of this 
year will be universally acces- 
sible. 

Savings banks have moved 
faster into the world of push- 
button accounting because of 
their smaller size and more 
flexible structure. In the early 
1970s, savings associations 
linked their various members 
with on-line computers, and 
today boast more ATMs than 
commercial banks. The efficien- 


cies achieved from automation 
are likely to have been « factor 
in the higher profitability of 
savings banks compared with 
commercial banks in recent 
years. 

Meanwhile, the Postgiro — the 
financial transfer system 
operated by the post-telephone- 
telegraph (PIT) — and the 
national savings banks launched 
a new personal Identification 
card a week ago. Designed to 
reduce fraud, the card will be 
tested in Tilburg and Golrle in 
North Brabant for a year to 
determine whether national dis- 
tribution is merited. Stolen 
giro-pass cards cost the Post- 
giro-savings banks around 
FI 10m a year, and bank fraud 
generally is a growing concern. 

The electronically read mag- 
netic stripe, plus secret personal 
identification number (PIN), 
are Intended to ensure that only 
legitimate account holders can 
withdraw money. Customers 
are being ■ urged to memorise 
their PIN code to avoid keep- 
ing a copy of it next to the 
identification card, and could 
face arrest if an erroneous 
number is given three times. 


Experiment 


The historical competition 
between the Postgiro and the 
commercial banks threatens to 
escalate with a FI 30m, one- 
year test of electronic payment 
for petrol in Tilburg and 
Eindhoven in North Brabant. 
Dut to start in November, the 
experiment has been in the 
planing stages for three years 
and involves 84 petrol stations 
owned by nine oil companies as 
well as Philips, the Dutch elec- 
tronics giant, which is supplying 
the ATMs. 

Postgiro customers will be 
able to use their magnetic-stripe 
ID card to deduct petrol pay- 
ments automatically from their 
account Bank customers, on 
the other hand, will use a 
'smart' card embedded with a 
microprocessor that tells- the 
controlling computer to pay. the 
oil company. Smart cards have 
no on-line connection with the 
computer but rely on the mlcro- 
procei-%*r’s memory. 

Credit cards, even from oil 
companies, are much less com- 
mon than in the UK, for ex- 
ample, and the banks would tike 


to keep It that way. The petrol 
experiment and other point-of- 
purchase payment cards are 
viewed as methods of ensuring 
that banks retain -a central role 
in clearing transactions. 

The more euccesfui card, 
magnetic-stripe or smart card, 
could significantly shape the 
future of the fledgling electronic 
banking industry In Holland. 
The commercial banks are keen 
to see which type appeals more 
to customers because of the 
Sizeable investments involved In 
ATMs. Relatively little is 
known about people's accept- 
ance of transaction cards be- 
cause they are so scarce. 

The magnetic-stripe card re- 
quires an on-line ATM, which 
costs around FI 10,000 — ot two 
to three times as much as the 
ATM activated by a smart card. 
The smart card is considered 
safer from fraud but at a cost 
of FI 25 per piece is much 
deafer than the magnetic-stripe 
counterpart. 

Nederlandsche Middenstands- 
b auk (NMB), Holland's third- 
largest bank, is the driving 
force behind the commercial 
banks' participation in the 
petrol experiment, and perhaps 
the most eager to computerise 
generally. Mr A. A. Soetekouw, 
a member of the managing 
board of NMB. argues that the 
smart card technically is more 
versatile and still is cheaper, 
considering the lower cost — 
FI 3,000 to FI 5,000 — of the 
AIM, plus the ampler security 
measures required. 

Aigemene Bank Nederland 
(ABN) and Amsterdam-Rotter- 
dam Bank (AMRO), the fisst 
and second largest banks, 
already have begun with 
magnetic code ED cards for 
their ATMS. Yet, while a 
furious technology battle prob- 
ably would break out in other 
countries, such as the UJS-, no 
such conflict is likely to diride 
the rather cosy club of bankers 
along Amsterdam's Hereu- 
gracht. As Mr W. E. 
Scberpeohuysen Rom, chairman 
of NMB and head of the Dutch 
Banking Association, has said: 
“This is not cut-throat com- 
petition." 

Dutch banks have dragged 
their feet in computerisation 
for several reasons. One is that . 
they fear to impose mi 


customers’ the fees necessary to 
finance the heavy investment 
required for sophisticated hard- 
ware and software. As much as 
FI 700m might be needed to 
install all the computer equip- 
ment Dutch banka probably 
need, according to one execu- 
tive. Retail customers pay 
nothing for a current account 
and actually receive a nominal 
interest rate. on their balance. 

It has been estimated that 
each current account costs 
Dutch banks FI 100 a year or a 
total of FI 500m, which is 
largely subsidised by fees to 
corporate clients. But Dutch, 
bankers clearly want to avoid 
an all-out fee war like that 
bitting American banks in 
recent years.. 


Complicating 


Moreover, Dutch bankers 
argue that their parallel com- 
mercial and Post giro systems 
work better than the paper- 
laden chequing systems of the 
TJJ3. and UK. But not everyone 
is convinced. Mr H. Onno 
Ruddng, the finance minister, 
and Mr Wim Duisenberg, the 
Central Bank president, have 
both warned that if the two 
paraBei systems are not merged 
soon, Holland will fall behind 
international ' banking com- 
petitors. 

Proposals to merge the two 
systems into a national payment 
circuit have languished for a 
decade although hope emerged 
several weeks ago that -a break- 
through was in sight- The belief 
is that the marriage must begin 
this year in order fully to 
integrate the circuit before 
1995. 

Complicating the integration 
efforts is the planned spin-off 
»rom the PTT of the Postgiro 
and the National Savings Bank 
and the merger of the two 
financial institutions. After a 
decade of protracted dis- 
cussions. the new Postbank is 
scheduled to open for business 
at the begining of 1986, hut that 
seems increasingly unlikely. 

Still another reason that 
Dutch banks have' shunned 
faster automation is the desire 
to preserve peaceful relations 
with labour unions. Few jobs 
have been lost to computers and 
plans for electronic systems are 


devised in dose consultation 
with the workers' councils. 
Bank employees whose jobs 
have disappeared have 
generally been retrained and 
transferred to other depart- 
ments. The boldest move has 
been Amro's announcement, that 
it would slash 1,000 jobs over 
two years in a cost-cutting drive 
that involves automation. 

While complacency has often 
prevailed In banking circles, 
however, qualms increasingly 
are expressed over escalating 
competition. From aggressive 
U.S. banks touting high- 

technology services to corporate 
clients. Global cash -manage- 
ment systems and real-time 

information services are among 
the costly products developed' 
by hnge banks such as Citibank, 
Chase Manhattan and Bank of 
America. 

The relatively smaller Dutch: 
banks lack the financial 

resources to develop such 

sophisticated products although 
less ambitious projects are 
underway. The leading bank.' 
ABN, wiH begin next year with 
a FI 100m “ open bank " project 
to refurbish its TOObanfcr 
domestic network in a living- - 
room-like decor with computer' 
terminals scattered about 
Rabobank, the large co-opera- 
tive bank, is to finish a decade; 
long FI 490m automation .pro-, 
ject in 1988 that involves on- 
line computers and display- 
terminals for better client 
service, 

Amro has gradually compu- 
terised Interns 1- acco unting with, 
the help of an in-house manage- ' 
ment team that travelled widely 
to study other banks' systems,' 
thereby hoping to avoid many 
first-generation pitfalls. 

Bankers may _ 

admit that computers are 
way of the future, but other, 
projects, such as expansion in . 
the Increasingly inmportant. . 
London market, are competing--' 
for funds. One rotation men- 
tioned by a prominent banker . 
Is further consolidation la the 
Dutch banking Industry. Mr 
Andre Batenburg. the former 
chairman of ABN, hinted at the 
time of his retirement earlier , 
this year that more mergers- 
may be necessary to achieve 
the economies of scale required v 
for survival. ’ 7 
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Robots become 
a vital part 
of marketing 


vn 


Computers in Banking and Finance 7 


Suspicion over EFTPOS 


Advances fin 
retail ban Icing 

ALAN CANE 


AUTOMATED teller machines, 
home banking terminals and 
customer terminals for personal 
payments (electronic funds 
transfer at the point of sale) are 
more than mere delivery mech- 
anisms. Increasingly, they are 
becoming the most commonly 
used interface between 
customers and their bank. 

Indeed, in a world where a 
customer draws cash for dally 
needs from an ATM in a store 
or railway station; checks 
accounts from home using a 
personal computer connected 
via telephone line to a bank 
(perhaps getting expert advice 
m the same way); and pays for 
most goods using a plastic card; 
there may be little reason tor a 
customer ever to visit a branch. 

Bank branches will not 
disappear, although in the UK 
they are on the decline. 
Neither will cash. Some 88 per 
cent of financial transactions 
are still made in cash in the 
UK. 

But remote banking; using 
a robot cashier rather than a 
bank branch, is growing 
rapidly. Suppliers believe that 
automated teller mnrhrnmt 
will be available to customers 
at railway stations, airports, 
commercial offices and factory 
sites within five years, and at 
most shopping areas within 10. 
years. 

Banks and building societies 
see things a little differently. 
Anxious to main tain tbe human 
link with customers, they win 
increasingly be installing in- 
lobby machines. Some simple 
cash dispensers may be placed 
in an outer lobby with 24-hour 
access using ATM cards: - 

Others inside the banks will 
provide a range of services, 
including account information,' 
payments capability and invest- 
ment advice. 

So the robot cashier is 
becoming part of the marketing 
of -die banks services, and 
commercial advantage will be 
gained- - by- the ..-.use of- an 


efficient, easy-to-use machine. 

The ATM has progressed in 
a few years from a simple- cash 
dispenser to a powerful inter- 
active ta nnin g. 

The latest family of machines 
from NCR, for example, use 
interactive video, linking a 
videodisc player with a com- 
puter system. Sequences 
recorded on the videodisc, such 
as how to make an investment 
or use the advanced functions 
of the mach ine, can be selected 
by the computer acting on 
instructions from the user. 

The machine operates on-line 
and in real time with the bank’s 
main computers, allowing, for 
example, interest calculations to 
be made in response to figures 
put in by the customer. 

Mr David Anderson, of Philips 
Business Systems, Which 
markets Diebold ATMs to the 
UK, says the key features 
of an effective ATM are relia- 
bility and ease-of-use. . 

Television 

" We have not been very good 
at educating our customers in 
the use of the machines when 
we p ost them their cards,” he 
says. “ VS. banks often Insist 
their customers come to the 
branch for their cards, where a 
member of staff shows how to 
use them.” 

Banks have taken to installing 
more than one ATM in any one 
site to minimise tbe chances of 
customer frustration because of 
a failed machine. In the UK, the 
National Consumer Council hne 
called for safeguards for 
customers who lost money 
through errors involving cash 
dispensers. 

The most disturbing examples 
involved people who claimed 
their cards had been used with- 
out their knowledge or permis- 
sion, throwing suspicion on 
family and friends. One answer 
is a camera in the ATM to 
record every transaction. 

It is a problem which could 
become more acute, with the 
spread of home hanking. At 
praent, home banking using 
viewdata . . technology, ■ which 
displays' information from a 
computer database on ' a 
domestic television screen using 
the telephone line for data 
transmission, is fairly wide- 
spread in West Germany and 
Etonce. •• « - 
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Hie TSB has Installed NCR automatic tellers in the Fraser Financial Services 
department at Radchams store in Birmingham 


It has, however, been com- 
paratively slow to take off in the 
U.S. and UK. A survey by a 
team of North American con- 
sultants under Mr Ken Thacker 
says: “Home banking is a 
gamble. There is considerable 
uncertainly whether it will 
evolve into a viable, economic- 
ally sound alternative to the 
more expensive, conventional 
branch banking systems.” 

But it warns: “A - significant 
proportion— IS per- cent — of 
every bank’s depositor base is 
vulnerable to attack by any 
bank offering a home banking 
product.' And since- these are 
prime customers with large 
balances that they tend to con- 
solidate, decision makers failing 
to include this vital statistic in 
their business - case, do so at 
their peril." 

In the - UiS. the leader has 
been Chemical Bank with a 
serviv called Pronto with about 
21,000 . customers. Citibank, 
Chase Manhattan and Manu- 
facturers Hanover have Intro--, 
duced competing -services. 

According to The Banker 


magazine, the number of sub- 
scribers In tbe U.S. for terminal- 
based electronic banking ser- 
vices is estimated at 504)00, 
linked to some 50 banks. Two 
years ago. Bank of America pre- 
dicted there would be 25,000 
customers for its HoateBanktog 
service. To date it has 17,500, 
but now Pronto and Home- 
Banking have joined forces with 
AT&T and Time to market 
electronic financial services. 

In the UK the pace remains 
slow. The Nottingham Building 
Society/Bank of Scotland ser- 
vice, Homelink, has yet to re- 
veal the fruits of tts initiative. 
Midland which has concluded a 
trial based on viewdata screens 
in its branches is launching one 

this wriinna. - 

Priorities 

The Bank of Scotland has an- 
nounced its own home banking 
system independently of Home- 
link. While all the big banks 
are interested to home banking, 
it is not thought to feature high 
on their priorities. 

„ personal payments systems 
(electronic funds transfer at the 
point cf sale) ~ does, however.. 


The London and Scottish clear- 
ing banks are co mmit ted to 
going ahead wRh EFTPOS and 
the first three trials should go 
live around the turn of the year. 

The race for the first nation' 
wide EFTPOS system is stilt 
open, although the Belgian 
banks would claim to be clear 
leaders, with two major cash 
card chains. Mister Cash and 
Bancontact, mutually Incom- 
patible. 

The problem was how to 
make the system easy for the 
customer - and the retailer 
Earlier this year, the two 
chains agreed to make their net- 
works compatible within 12 
months. 

In the drive to automate. It 
has been easy for tbe banks and 
suppliers to pay less than full 
attention to the ergonomics of 
what are very new systems. But 
the psychology of dealing with 
the robot cashier is critical fo 
the spread of electronic bank- 
ing and it Is in .this area that 
the • next revolution should 
begin. 


Retailers’ 

viewpoints 

DAVID CHURCHILL 


BRITAIN’S RETAILERS are 
still keen to see a national 
scheme for electronic funds 
transfer at point-of-sale 
(EFTPOS) operating to the UK 
before the end of the decade — 
but they remain a little sus- 
picious about the attitude of the 
clearing banks towards working 
together with the retail trades 
in achieving successful imple- 
mentation. 

Mr Tom McNally, director- 
general of the Retail Consor- 
tium, warned recently that if the 
banks and retail sectors could 
not work together on this issue, 
then the Government might 
have to step in. 

“It really would be shaming 
to both the banking and retail- 
ing industries if two great 
sectors which have prided 
themselves on their robust in- 
dependence from government 
find themselves being “nannied” 
into a national system because 
of a failure to agree,** suggested 
Mr McNally. 

“ My talks with ministers con- 
vince me that they are not will- 
ing to see a national EFTPOS 
system fail by default because 
of failure of bankers and re- 
tailers to agree.” 

Retailers’ concern over the 
attitude of the. banks stems 
from the late *70s when the 
banks first suggested tbe idea 
of an electronic funds transfer 
system at the point of sale. In 
April 1977 Hue Co mmitte d of 
the London Clearing Banks 
approached the Retail Consor- 
tium for discussions on EFTPOS 
and a Terminals Working 
Group of retailers, mostly at 
manager level with experience 
to retail technology was 
formed. 

The first meeting started dis- 
astrously. The hanks informed 
retailers bow the new system 
would be designed and how it 
would work. There was no sug- 
gestion of collaboration or par- 
ticipation, with the banks 
merely seeing the meeting as a 
useful method of keeping 
retailers informed of develop- 
ments. The reaction of retailers 
present at the meeting was one 
of incredulity and outrage. 

“The meeting nearly broke 
up there and then,” recalls Mr 
Michael Wilsey of the Censor - 
, tium. It took some time for relas. 
tfons between banks and 
retailers to get onto a more 


harmonious basis. 

Negotiations between the 
banks and retailers, however, 
did not fare much better in 
the early 1980s. In an attempt 
to keep the talks going along 

the right lines, the Consortium 
formed an EFTPOS Policy Com- 
mittee in April 1984 comprising 
some 30 members, all of whom 
were main board directors or 
equivalent The council of tbe 
consortium gave the committee 
unprecedented powers to 
negotiate on its behalf. 

The most important decision 
taken by the committee at its 
fi rst m eeting was to agree that 
EFTPOS was inevitable and that 
the banks were the only organi- 
sation likely to bring about a 
national scheme. Sufficient pro- 
gress was made with the banks 
during 1984 for a joint Press 
conference to be called at the 
beginning of this year to declare 
each side’s commitment to a 
national scheme. 

Yet retailers became con- 
cerned at the slow progress of 
discussions on technical stan- 
dards and operating procedures 
—delays not helpful by t he 
abolition of the banks’ EFTPOS 
project team and its replace- 
ment by an EFTPOS develop- 
ment team under Mr Dougal 
McCall urn. 

With a complete change of 
personnel there has been an 
inevitable delay while the new 
chief executive and his staff 
have familiarised themselves 
with the project team’s work, 
much of which has been reas- 
sessed. 



Negotiating 


Retailers were also concerned 
at the decision by the banks in 
June of this year to launch 
three limited EFTPOS experi- 
ments without prior consulta- 
tion with the consortium. After 
the consortium voiced the con- 
cern of retailers, fresh talks 
have started again in recent 
weeks to see if more rapid pro- 
gress to a national scheme can 
be made. 

What is the negotiating posi- 
tion of retailers? Initially, they 
are seeking re cogni tion by tbe 
banks that EFTPOS is not 
simply a banking service 
provided at the point of sale. 

“The retailer is putting much 
more of his prestige and credi- 
bility on the line as the point 
of customer contact for the ser- 
vice," points out Mr McNally. 
"Charges for the system must 
be struck, recognising toe 
investment of all the parties 
and giving all participants a 
fair share In the benefits and 
hence an inducement to accept 
and make the system work.” 

Retailers art* also, concerned 
that the system should be easy 
for ' the customer, to - use and 


Tom McNally, director- 

general, Retail Consortium 

understand, to avoid customer 
embarrassment at toe point of 
payment by providing means of 
controlling expenditure so that 
unwitting moves into overdraft 
can be avoided. 

Mr McNally also believes that 
the system should be available 
to all retailers who wish to par- 
ticipate but that individual 
retailers should have the right 
to decide whether or not to 
accept any particular card. 

“The system also needs to be 
simple and easy for retail staff 
and customers to understand," 
adds Mr McNally. 11 EFTPOS 
must reduce the time taken by 
customers at the point of 
payment.” 

In particular, retailers want 
to ensure that the response time 
of the system does not worsen 
during busy periods — such as 
Saturdays or sale times— and 
that it is reliable. 

“Simplicity and cost effective- 
ness dictate that only one device 
be installed at each point of 
payment and that the proce- 
dure is the same for all cards 
accepted by the system.” he 
adds. 

Retailers are also anxious to 
ensure that while the best 
system that can be devised is 
installed, provision must be 
made to adopt better practices 
as they emerge. 

‘Technology is developing 
quickly, new equipment and ser- 
vices are coining on toe market 
and there are trials of alterna- 
tive systems taking place to 
other countries,” points out Mr 
McNally. 

Now that the banks and 
retailers are back talking 
together to detail about a 
national system, optimism is ris- 
ing that the somewhat strained 
relationships of the past will 
be fbrgotten to an atte mpt to 
bring in an effective EFTPOS 
system throughout the UK ' 


BEELINE AUTOMATIC! 
TEST KEY GENER ATION 

SAVES YOUR HMEBB 




CASE automatic TEST KEY 
generation is quicker and more secure than 
any existing method of electronic fund transfer. 

Simply because rtfe the first fully automatic, 
single system TEST KEY generation. 

At a stroke it does away with tedious 
algorithm tables or the risk of manually entering * 
a PC-generated number CASE TEST KEY 
generates the number itself, enters it transfers it 
and records it 

- AH in one operation. All at source. . . . 

Anyonewho deals with electronic fund • 
transfer will realise this means a considerable 
streamlining of procedure and a tremendous . 
improvement of security. 

TEST KEY works on CASE’S BEEUNE 
message switching system, a system designed as 
the very latest means of managing your message 
communications requirements. 



RYBODY1 

■MONEY 



BEEUNEb message switching capability is so 
powerful that it can send and receive any texted 
messages via any supported network, including 
tefex, private circuits, Packet Switch Stream (PSS) 
and the telephone network-anywhere in the world. 

Running on just one of BEEUNEb multiple 
processors and using specially protected disc 
files to prevent unauthorised access, BEELINE 
TEST KEY logs all messages entering and leaving 
the system to provide a full security audit trail. 

BEEUNBsTEST KEY means extra speed 
and security ina vital area of financial text 
communication - Saving your time and securing 
yourclierrts’money 


To: CASE COMMUNICATIONS LTD., Dept 2. 

Caxton Way Watford Business Park, 

Watford. Herts. WD1 BXH.Tel: 0923 58000. 

Please send me more details on BEEUNE TEST KEY 


G4SE 


Name. 


Position. 


Company- 

Address— 
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European time-sharers move on to the second generation 

- . * M fn MMM I tfta i An j. 


Cash 

management 

SIOBHAN HANEY 


CASH MANAGEMENT began 
to tbe U.S. in 1948, just after 
the second world war. It was 
invented by a customer rather 
than by a bank, — the Radio Cor- 
poration of America — which 
forced its two banks to open the 
company’s mail, remove any 
cheques and deposit them in 
the relevant accounts. Since 
then, cash management services 
have been an extension of this 
simple concept 

Electronic cash management 
systems evolved in the U-S. 
largely as the result of a highly 
fragmented banking structure. 
Although the technology was 
available in Europe to provide 
similar systems, there was not 
the demand for them from cor- 
porate customers who were 
generally satisfied with the ser- 
vices already -provided by the 
countries’ unified banking sys- 
tem. 

Nonetheless, In the late 
1970s, when the major U.S. 
banks began to bring their elec- 
tronic treasury products across 
the Atlantic, European trea- 
surers soon realised what they 
had been missing. Many of the 
banks offered the use of their 
own worldwide telecommunica- 
tions networks, which meant a 
much faster, more secure and 
more efficient service. 


But perhaps, more import- 
antly, the U.S. banks brought 
with them the concept of the 
treasurers' workstation. Many 
treasurers had already realised 
the benefits of having a per- 
sonal computer and it was there- 
fore an obvious progression for 
the banks to develop software 
to run on these computers to 
provide a solution to a number 
of the treasurers’ problems. 

Bank of America, Chase Man- 
hattan, Citibank and Manufac- 
turers Hanover are amongst 
the many U.S. banks offering 
electronic banking services in 
Europe today. 

BankAmerica's workstation 
was launched in Europe In Feb- 
ruary. Called MlcroStar Inter- 
national, the system consists of 
a set of specialised treasury 
management programmes which 
deal with balance reporting, 
forecasting and modelling and 
comprehensive cash manage- 
ment. 

However, as some banks 
found to their cost, launching 
these products on to the Euro- 
pean market was not simply a 
matter of transporting the U.S. 
versions. Mr Chris Winter, vice- 
president at BankAmerica, ex- 
plains: ** Some U.S. banks 
tended to underestimate the 
changes needed to slot U.S. 
products into a European 
market place. For example, you 
need a whole new programme 
to cope with multi-currencies.'’ 

Mr Michael Gallagher, vice- 
president at Chase Manhattan, 
agrees: “ Treasury management 
in Europe is a whole new ball 
game; apart from the problem 


Major treasury management systems 


BANKS 
BankAmerica 
Barclays Bank 

Chase Manhattan 

Chemical Bank 
Citibank 
First Chicago 
Lloyds Bank 

Manufacturers Hanover 

Midland Bank 

Morgan Guaranty 

National Westminster 
Royal Bank of Canada 


SYSTEM 

MlcroStar 

BarCaK 

Global Microstation 
(Infocash) 

Chemlink 

Cttiba nk i n g 

International First Cash 
Cashcafl 

Transend 


MARS and MORCOM 

NETWORK 
Royal Command 


HARDWARE 
IBM and others 
Wide range of terminals 
Any t fpntml 

Any terminal 
IBM 

Any telex or terminal 
Wide range Of interactive terminals 
and PCs 
IBM 3081 

Wide range of interactive terminals 
and PCs 

GEISCQ and IBM 


GEISCO GEISCO 

Any standard ttmesbnre terminal or GEISCO 
PC 


NETWORK 

B of A's own network 

PSS/GEISCO 

Ouse Data Network and IDC 

GEISCO 

Infopool 

GEISCO 

ADP 

Geonet (MKTs own network) and 

Telenet 

ADP 

GEISCO, Global data network, Tym- 
net and Untoet 
GEISCO 


NON-BANKS 

Automatic Data Processing Cash Express 
Intensive Data Corpsu* IDC 
National Data Corporation NDC 

* Wholly-owned subsidiary of Chase Manhattan Bank. 


DEC 10 and DEC 2920 
Amdah 1/IBM 
Honeywell, Tandem, IBM 


ADP 

IDC linked by COMTEN 
GEISCO 


of multi -currencies, each 
country has a different interest 
rate structrue and a different 
clearing system. All these 
things must be taken into 
account when developing ' a 
work-station for Europe." 

Michael Gallagher headed a 
team from Chase, which came 
over to Europe three years ago, 
to conduct detailed research 
into the exact requirements of 
the European treasurer. They 
decided that the U.S. products, 
even with modifications, would 


not fulfil the needs of the Euro- 
pean market and so, on the 
team’s recommendations, Chase 
developed a completely new set 
of electronic banking products 
on Europe, specifically for the 
European market. 

The Global Microstation was 
launched in Europe in June 
2984. Running on a personal 
computer, it offers the treasurer 
a range of capabilities Including 
an automatic link to Chase's 
Infocash computerised elec- 
tronic banking service. 


Chase also has a computer 
bureau subsidiary, I DC, whose 
network is the basis of its 
Infocash service. New modules 
axe expected for the Micro- 
station in the next few months. 
Including an Investment and 
debt manager, a multi-currency 
netting system and a reconcilia- 
tion module. Chase has been 
very successful with the Global 
Hzcrostation, selling to many 

corporations as well as to other 
banks, through IDC. 


When the U.S. banks brought 
electronic treasury manage- 
ment to Europe in the late 
1970s, the Indigenous banks 
were somewhat forced into 
finding competitive systems so 
as not to lose out to potential 
corporate customers. 

Tune-sharing on one of the 
commercial worldwide net- 
works. such as Geisco and ADP, 
provided a quick and relatively 
cheap way of entering the elec- 
tronic banking market; all the 
major UK clearing banks 


operate Their cash management 
services on these networks. _ 

Conventionally, banks using 
a bureau to provide cash man- 
agement services on a time 
sharing basis provide Informa- 
tion to the bureau which men 
formats it using Its own soft- 
ware and distributes it over its 
own network. 

There are, however, two dis- 
advantages: the customer has 
to make do with formats 
devised by the bureau and 
costs can rise sharply with use. 
Recently though, two new pro- 
ducts have been launched on to 
the market which go a long way 
towards solving these prob- 
lems; FORTE (financially orien- 
tated reporting and transaction 
environment), which is manu- 
factured by Advantage Systems 
in the U.S. and marketed and 
distributed by the CAP Group, 
and NETS, which is manufac- 
tured and marketed by the 
National Data Corporation 
(NDC), also in the UH. 

Both these systems provide 
customers with an ** electronic 
window” into the bank files, 
enabling them to see their data 
in a format of their own choice. 

Earlier this month, there was 
a major breakthrough In the 
UK electronic banking market 
when the National Westminster 
Bank amu*fr>--«-) *)»ar it was to 
license 1 “wn from 

MV- the first bank in the 
whole ci ■ move to a 

second generation system, and 
away from the time sharing 
environment 

NatWest will spend around 
£lm to Install a Tandem fail- 


safe computer (on whicb'foreg; “ 
the system) and to license the 
software. The system will he 
installed over the n ott'year. , 
NETS Interfaces with NDC* 
worldwide cash management > 
exchange and the bank’s own 
database. The system will 
allow NatWest to provide It* 
customers with such services 
as account information, foods i(J. 
transfer and foreign exchange.” f 
NETS was launched la the U& . 
In 1983 and is already installed 
at four major bonks where it 
supports more than 2,609' 
live " customers. 

Many European banks are ‘ 
now looking to move away, from 
time sharing networks which : 
they are finding both expensive - 
and inflexible, although ■ thn£. ' . 
sharing did initially provide a 
cheap route for entering the 
electronic cash management-’ - 
market a few years ago. 

Banks now require, a '■new-, 
system such as NETS; whitit 
they can tailor to their own ' - 
needs, over which they hare * 
total control and. perhaps,, most 
Importantly, which enahlre - 
them to offer* competitive price - ' 
structure to their customers. - 
Certainly, It seems that- If the 
European banks want to com- 
pete successfully with their . 
U.S. cousins, they should 
seriously consider moving' sway 
from the commercial networks, 
and examine the new -genera- 
tion of treasury management 
software. N atW est has set the : - 
trend with NETS and -it prob- . ' 
ably will not be long before' 
other European bank* follow 
suit ^ 

. W- 


SWIFT’S WORLDWIDE LINKS 

• Key figures for the Society for Worldwide Interbank Fnaacial 
Transactions (SWIFT) lor 1984: 


Conversion will increase system capacity 


Country 

No. of Number 
mem- of hanks Processed 
ber connected financial 
banks to SWIFT transactions 

Andorra 

2 

3 

28,549 

Argentina 

33 

38 

266,758 

Australia 

9 

11 

1,844£17 

Austria 

41 

46 

44145,144 

Belgium 

28 

46 

7,250,479 

Bermuda 

3 

3 

117,065 

Brazil 

25 

25 

247,392 

Canada 

8 

22 

2,892,344 

Channel Islands 

— 

1 

_ 

Chile 

23 

16 

186,334 

China (People's Republic of) . 

1 


— 

Colombia 

16 

— 

— 

Cyprus 

4 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

1 

1 

211,593 

Denmark 

35 

37 

2,679,141 

Ecuador 

U 

14 

100,738 

Finland 

9 

U 

1.935,367 

France 

74' : 

: so 

8,787,783 

Germany 

118 

154 

14,441,036 

Greece ■ 


u 

. - 488,168 

Hong Kong 

18 

64 

2,008,922 

Hungary 

4' 

3 

131,811 

Iran 

1 

— 

— 

Ireland 

2 

9 

484,889 

Israel 

12 

14 

704,529 

Italy 

150 

146 

9,649,456 

Japan 

65 

100 

3,412,646 

Jordan 

1 

•— 

— 

Liechtenstein 

3 

3 

110,108 

Luxembourg 

9 

26 

1,845,169 

Mexico 

14 

13 

362.450 

Monaco 

1 

2 

19,686 

Morocco 

7 


_* 

Netherlands 

22 

34 

6,627,398 

New Zealand 

2 

4 

492,321 

Norway 

25 

24 

2,721,813 

Peru 

8 

— 


Philippines 

10 

13 

78,078 

Portugal 

11 

13 

529,395 

Singapore 

9 

65 

1,480,248 

South Africa 

12 

18 

1,160,099 

Spain 

35 

47 

1,682,686 

Sweden 

15 

17 

8,359,559 

Switzerland 

63 

79 

12,167.168 

Taiwan 

12 

— 

— 

Thailand 

11 

_ 



Tunisia 

4 

— 

_ _ 

UK 

38 

136 

12J87J08 

Uruguay 

11 

21 

166.351 

U.S 

157 

273 

22J!5L,756 

Venezuela 

20 

— 



The role of 
SWIFT 

SIOBHAN HANEY 


conciliation. operational 1 

The original SWIFT sy stem Imposed on 
( still in service), called SWIFT terminals. 

I, is based on centralised net- To cotnplc 
work architecture and uses a from SWIFT 


operational limitations will be 
imposed on tbe SWIFT I 


SWIFT: 


SWIFT: message flow 


ton® 1 th« traffic volumes 

T I to SWIFT U, _ . , „ 


” store and forward" approach. SWIFT has launched a range of • Average daily traffic volumes 
However, as the SWIFT I user terminals— the ST400 1978 121,000 


system nears the end of its series (the existing ST2O0 and 
service life and the Ihnit of Its ST500 wlfl be provided with a 


IN THE 1960s, communication vohime .opacity the new SWiern interface). ■ 

cirenits erew ranuflv with maior system, SWIFT II will pro* ST40Q will act as a SWIFT 

n interf aref or medium to large 

petitive STwitiS^a^ort , ^ n » based on a vohnne banks wluchreqmre not 
Em*, the Atlantic and the Euro- £ ecentr * 1, *®S network arefait e<s only message transmission 
Dean md Merioa cmSine^ ture and will use a “transaction facilities, but also processing 
we£ ?l£a»of Processing 0 approach, enabling power for banking application 

member and user banks to Packages. 

competing communication net- incorporate a variety of process- The terminals vrfl 1 be capable 
„ ing application functions for of transmitting and receiving 

in an attempt to overcome national or regional services, th ousan ds of messages on the 

these problems, a group of provide greater flexibility in SWIFT network as well as other 

bankers was caflied together to hanks’ processing operations networks, such as the -major 
work an a message switching and substantially increase over- clearing systems, CHIPS, 
project Out of this broad plan all system capacity throughout CHAPS and Fedwire. 
th«y drew up for the develop- * “modular expansion" Over the past few years, two 
meat of interbank communica- approach. importa nt po licy isues concem- 

thra grew the- Society for. World- Cutover date for - banks in ing - -SWIFT . have emerged; . 

wide Interbank Fin ancia l Tele- Europe -and America is June 2, namely, should nonbank fin- 
communication (SWIFT) as it next year to be followed in 1987 andal instit ution s; be allowed 

exists today. t . -by banks . in_the Far. .East and to join SWIFT and should 

SWIFT was established In in 1968 by banks In Australasia direct ‘Int erfac es Be 1 allowed fae- 
3973 by 239 banks la 13 court- and Latin America. Durin g the tween SWIFT and third party 
tries as a non-profit bank-owned convers ion p eriod from SWIFT networks such as GEISCO and 
cooperative society. It is de- I to SWIFT H, all SWIFT ser- ADP. - 
donated to meeting a number of vices will be available to users At SWIFT’s annual confer- 


capacity the new SWIFT II interface). ■ 

SWIFT II will pro- ST40Q will act as a SWIFT 
r take oyer. n interface for medium to large 

’ H is based on a volume banks which require not 


user terminals— the ST400 1978 121,000 

series (the existing ST200 and 1979 164,000 

ST500 wffl be provided with a 1989 218,000 

SWIFT n interface). - 1981 285,900 

ST40Q will act as a SWIFT 1982 346,000 

II interface for medium to large 1983 ; 480,000 

volume banks which require not 1984 ' 566,080 

only message transmission 1965 (estimate) ... 659,009 

facilities, but also processing Z ~Z 7 T ~ _ I 

power far banking application • Cumulative traffic volumes 
packages. to) 

The terminals wfll be capable \ 

of transmitting and receiving JJJ" 

th ousan ds of messages on the 1980 *°®-5 

SWIFT network as well as other 1901 — - 169.1 

networks, such as the major 19® 248.6 

clearing systems, CHIPS, JW* 

CHAPS and Fedwire. MM 529-? 

Over the past few years, two M85 (estimate) 689.0 

important policy isues concern- “ ““T " 

tog . SWIFT . have emerged; . .• *«*eiiues (to BFrs to) 
namely, should nonban k fin- 1 1979 ........ ~ 1,931 

anctal institutions;. be allowed 1989 ,.,.,...........-.1,976 

to join SWIFT and should MM'! — ......'1,752 

direct ‘inter f aces Be 1 allowed be-' W 2,512 

tween SWIFT and third party 1983 2J123 

networks such as GEISCO and 1984 3,996 


1 gores t o mid-year, V. 
Area 

Europe 

North America ' ... 
South America 
Asia/Pacific ......... 


Outgoing 

messages 

92,266,600 

24426.990 

1,418,000 

9£01,900 


messages 
87,204309 
25405, 6M 
1,487,069 
8477,000 


The growth of SWIFT 


Member-hauls 

519 

‘ -586-. 

683 . 

768 

-.960 >«tr. 
ioiV ■ ■' 


Member 

countries 

a 

24 
29 

25 

• 44“ 


“UW 
countries 
If . 
16 
17 
21 
26 
32 


1185 (mM-year) 


specialised service needs reiat- equipped . , , t 

in E to i^torh JTiir p n »n«>i t rap s- terminals. these issues was discussed in views other networks (includ- large international banks are smaller banks rather than for 

actions. A compatibility period will any detail, and it seems in- ing those operated by its mem- using their own networks . to the giants which will increas- 

— TW _ r be provided so that users can creasingly unlikely that non- ber hanks) as rivals, and is communicate ‘ . with. their ingly rely upon their own net* 

i prepare themselves and test the banks will ever be allowed to therefore unlikely to assist them bran dies, by sending messages works, hr which they have w?. 

thToS? m r^T.u iT^r new ter minals , and far that join. The general consensus ax in any way, by offering a direct in SW IFT f ormat but by-passing vested vast sums of money. 


M e to u sers At SWIFT’s annual confer- 
SWIFT H ence last September, neither of 
these issues was - discussed in 


On the second issue, SWIFT network; more and more, the behalf of the medium-cited awF 
ews other networks (includ- large international banks are smaller -banks rather than for 


^ be ,rn^ et3 i ^ PC ?f? S i. 0V ^ r 5*^ period SWIFT I equipment will SWIFT seems to be that its interface. 


a millio n transactions per day. 
SWIFT is based in LaHulpe, 
Belgium. 


be abl e to connect to 
SWIFT n system. 

SWIFT I and SWIFT 


the member banks should use tbe 
network as a competitive -tool 


Indeed, these alternative net- 


in SWEFTformat but by-passing vested vast sums of money.. - 
■the SWIFT network. Furthermore, to make up for 

_ . ‘ . the loss of the big banks* 

It seems therefore, that ^ j t is expected that SW&T 


against institutions which are works have gradually eroded SWIFT’s role Is slowly chang- will begin to actively market its 

TTUnrfna- fntn tm/fiKmwI hanVina CW I W u « iwuiKmi 40 +K« Vt.nl.>. i__ .k.. i.ik. Xn-o .l. - — 


Services centre principally services will co-exist during the moving fmo .traditional banking SWIFT's position as the bank’s tag and that In the. future, the 


Total 1,188 1,656 129,953,693 


'■ -r 


around specialised international dhangeover, although some 
transaction processing Tbe 

term ’’transaction” encom- ’RTMI 

passes most international finan- B j » 1 

dal functions such as customer Pi I B-BB 1 

transfers, foreign exchange con- A-** W 

firmations, bank transfers, 
documentary credits and so on. 

Standards encompass a num* ■« ■ ■ . 

ber of different areas, the most Haiming SyStemS 
important being the SWIFT .,. w 

message-text standards. These 
enable banks -torougbout the — - - 

world to communicate via a 

common language. Because this THERE was no real alternative 
language is computer readable, when the banks were Installin g 
member banks can automate their first generation back office 
both the handling of trans- accounting systems. There were 


terminal -based services, 


although some areas with market deregulation, primary telecomm u nications network will cany messages on such as cash management. 

Electronic link from office to bank 
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actions and their account re- 



Multi-currency Accounting Software 
atitsFinest 

Shorttands 

GOLD 


no off-tbe-sbelf hanking systems 
and they had to assemble their 
own teams of computer specia- 
lists to write the programs they 
felt reflected the unique nature 
of their own operations. 

Now all that has changed. 

There are a large number of 
programs packages available 
and the rate of change la the 
finance business has concen- 
trated minds wonderfully. 

" We are being perhaps more 
pragmatic than we have in the 
past,” says Hr G. U, Wood, 
deputy head of corporate cash 
management at Barclays Bank, 
which used to take pride In 
carrying out all its own develop- 
ment work: ” We learned that 
some of the things we do are 
not as unique as we had 
thought.” 

Electronic corporate cash 
management, providing the 

corporate bank customer with ... 

an electronic link between his Currency exchange dispf 
office and his bank, represents 
one of the best examples of the 

buHd-arlray debate. Symphony combines a spread. 

Barclays, for example, after sheet, database handler, word 
a besp ® k ? processor, graphics tool and 



Currency exchange dispenser in Zurich, Switzerland, claimed to be the first of 

its kind 


ways of using packages where- - i 
ever possible. ” f 

It offers Lotus 1-2-3, the best-. 1 
selling Lotus integrated pack-- fl 
age on Its treasurer’s “Global- 1 
Microstation" with an integral: V 
report writer; it has Incor- 1 
porated that report writer into, f 
the general capabilities df r ?& I 
workstation: “You can never do I 
100 per cent of what bank cos- - I 
tamers want" Mr Fleischer- 9 
says. “So we say that this' is- . I 
what we will do and they can I 
do the rest” I 

The CAP group, a computing 1 
services company based in Into* . ‘ ■ 
don Is well qualified-' to talk I 
about tbe bank’s attitoSe- J 
towards “ build or buy.” ' . m 

St made Its reputation to the 
early days with a series of con- -« * 
tracts which resulted in- tbe 
large mainframe accounting 
systems installed by the major, 
banks: 

Bespoke . ; r 

Mr Alan Benjamin, 'CAP'S--', 
director of communications. - 
says that the banks are ' buQdv- 
tag their own general systems-^ 
there is, for example, a . ne* - 
cycle of branch, accounting - . 
automation an/) the banks are 
building those systems them- 
selves. 

An example is thd- fiWffl 
branch network Barclays is pre - 
sently tostalltog. Work wzUT>* " 
contracted to IBM, to Brllidi 


^ Symphony c om b in es a spread, cost can be spread over, many Midas, Arbat and Kaplti to contracted to IBM, to British 

Barclays, for example. ^after sheet, database handler, word customers as long as all those choose from. Now systems from • Telecom and to Northern [ Trie- 
A processor, graphics tool and castomere are ready to take the Nixdorf, Hogan Systems. e0m but essentially the Wp* 

communications all ta one pack- same product and mould their Anaeomp, CAP Financial will be a bespoke job. 

“ —■ Battalia Jc age. It is an extremely power- operations to suit its idiosyn- AUemand and Informatik On the other hand, a h&nkiP* ■/- 


— from Chemical Bank. 

The package extracts infor- 
mation from the bank's files and 


fuJ package bw not the easiest craties rather than the other Forum 


to use. 

Barclays took the package 


way about 


cm to mention only a few stalling a foreign exchange 
available for the world’s dealing room is likely to boy » 


sends it to a third party, Geisco, from Lotus but then built on 
the information services arm of top of it " macros," special 


off the shelf from a 
One good example ( 


the. wT: 


meJcdt. 
Gercril led;’*' 
Sales ledger 
Purchase Ledger 


Stock Ccn’rol 

CustcirT'-er O’der Processing 
Payroll 


Tirr.e CaUng 
Sales Report;^; 
Management Reporting 


General Electric of the XJ5. computer programs which Th e Kog* examole is nrobablv ** <hfferentiation these days 
^ °P« ra tes a world-wide dato allow tbeoomputer focarry out Midas from BIS, acompiuratively which is why City of London 


commute cations network, Mark a series of complex instructions 
m, which the customer can at the touch of a single key. 


dial-up for details of accounts, 
balances and soon. 


“ Tbe macros," Mr Wood says 
"give- oar workstation and 


bankers to choose between. the shelf from a specialist- 

■!. But speed into the market 9? e &*** of ttarWj 

Worldwide place has become as important Plages are bring made to 

The best example k probably as differentiation these days ^, 1 ?* Qget ?. er 12 ^ 

Midas from BIS, acomparatively which U why City of London 

simple foreign excb&nge^padc- stockbrokers are looking SJfJ* 7 faaflks aDd bldld ^ 
age when it started life but increasingly at packages rather ^ 




Shordsnds 


The preferred terminal for Symphony a flavour which is databases and in-house toforma- London's financial 
such a service these days is the uniquely Barclays. Without that tion systems for position keep- market draws closer. 
IBM PC and machines which » bard to differentiate one t no i.fnm.tiAH MflHttT. f'h.. T 


operate in exactly tbe same way bank’s product from another." 


age when it started life but increasingly at packages rather H hrara -fiaw- 

which now provides the dealer toan bes^ke ii ^st«ns as the SSl 

with real-time access to external date of the "Big 5&mg” in 

databases and in-house toforma- London s financial services re%^Sio7- 

tion systems for position keep- market draws closer. ronsmtiaS? 

tog, limit information, model- Chas Manhattan Bank, as it able to rotnmmicatewttii tfetr 

ing' M fl s& on* - & ' J 


as the PC (“ clones "). 


Lack of uniqueness, of special Chase Manhattan took a meat, has long had a pragmatic 


Barclays offers an advanced flavour, is the key point which licence for Midas to its early approach to systems buildine 
spreadsheet" package on its makes banks and other financial days and installed # worldwide. Mark Fleischer, vice president 
workstation, the integrated institutions jib at the thought Chase Midas is now quite to its electronic hanktac unit 


Chas Manhattan . Bank, as it able to communicate wii 
showed m its Midas develop- respective card issuers.-- 
ment, has long had a pragmatic To all intents and pun 
approach to systems building, seems that H build or.i 


program Symphony from Lotus 
Development Corporation. 


generic pieces of software whose Once there was re&Hy only new system hut loktag out for the driving force. 
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WHERE WOULD miX STREET BE 


WITHOUT TANDEM COMPUTERS? 


m 


M 

Ml 


& 


n 


ink 


; Wfefl, it would still be in NewYbrk. 

But, we venture tosu$g*est it might not be quite the 
financial power it is today: 

Hara to believe? Perhaps. 

But the fact remains that a significant part of one of. 
the world's most complex international business com- 
munities runs on Tanctem computer systems. 

Can one computer company make that much 
difference? , : : - 

Aren't aB large computer systems basically the same 
anyway? * ‘ 

\S fell, at Tandem, ■ there is a difference;; v , ; ■ 

A unique on-line system wdiich works like no other 
computer. . 

A system which has taken Tandem from scratch to 
$5 30 million armu^turnover— and put us into FORTUNE 
magazine's top 500 U S. companies. 

WHERE WOULD FORTUNE 500 BE WITHOUT TANDEM COMPUTERS? 




a®*.?' 


. . fast ten years, sifter 

we started. Tandem joined 750 
ofaurcusttmersinFOBTUNE magazines 
. top 500 US companies. 


A system we beEevewiH be Just as revolutionary 
large UK. organisations as it has been for our clients 
throughout the-rest of the world. 

Because it’ll actually work with whatever computer 
system you’re; currently using to run your business. 

And make it better. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE SYSTEM 
I’VE ALREADY GOT? 

Virtually every large company in the world uses 
a conventional mainframe computer system to run its 
business: 

. _ ’ . . The mainframe is norm, and has been since the 
basic technology wais established some thirty years ago. 
it's part of the farniture— and that's part of the 


hex that you can’t always have all the 
motion you want, when you want it. 

When it’s working to capacity, you have to “queue!* 

. And; when you want to expand that capacity, more 
often than not you have to replace the system with a 
. bigger one. 

. -."Which often means stopping, retraining .staff, 
rewriting programs— and writing offyourinitial investment 
If you need a ‘'fail-safe’’ computer— one that can ' 
continue to function even if there’s a breakdown in the 
system— conventional mainframes can handle it. You Just . 
buy two identical, systems (at double the cost) and one 
sits Idle waiting for the other to break down. 

A neat solution# you happen to make the computers. 
Not exactly good economics for you. 

likeftor lump#, these are the “rules” of conventional 
computers. ' 

1 Tandem breaks them all. 

SO WHATS THE DIFFERENCE? 

Some ten years ago, Tandem looked at the problem 
and found a unique solution 

'Sffe did it by developing a system which cures all 
the day-to-day headaches that come with conventional 
computer technology. 


■Bwfan m Us trtden*rk ofTwdem Compuwrj Incorporated 


Our system, for example, has fault tolerance 
built into it If a single component fails, another auto: 
maticaHy takes up the workload. 

Data integrity is built-in, too. Which means 
that vital information shouldn’t be lost or corrupted 
in the event of a fault ; 

If you want to expand the system— or the 
database— you can, almost indefinitely. Without dis- 
rupting the system or the business. 

like building blocks, you simply add another 
processor when vou’re ready. 

So there's no need to over-invest now in 
computer power you’re not actually going to need 
until some later dace. 

And, unlike conventional systems, there’s no 
decline in computer power per & as your system 
grows either. 

You don’t need to be a financial director, or a 
data processing manager, to imagine what that can 
mean to computer cost efficiency. 



Vfirb conventional 
computers, you must continually 
over-i/wcsth> ensurctaurffurient 
processing power. U StlP&mdem, 

growth matches need, soyotenner 
truest more thanfou hate to. 


With conventional 
computers, doubling your 
processors does « ol doubteyour 
performance, \titb Tandem, each 
incremental increase in proc essi n g 
power provides matching 
performance. 

What’s more, thanks to Tandem’s unique distri- 
buted database, all sy stem users can have access 
to the same up to date information simultaneously, 
anywhere in the world. 

However large the organisation is. 

(Tandem allows from 2 tol 6 processors in a 
single system, and up to 255 systems iri a complete 
international network, all of which can interface 
with each other.) 

If that sounds complicated to operate, it isn’t. 
In fact customers in the prestigious U.S. 
Cowan/Datamation Survey have voted Tandem No J 
for customer loyalty. 

Not once. But for three years running. 

Ahead of every other major computer 
company. 

ON-LINE TRANSACTION 
PROCESSING. 

SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 

A Tandem on-fcne system doesn’t. just solve them 
ptoblem& of - conventional mainframe .computers.. 

(As; if that weren’t enough). 

It actually ushers in a new age where the 
computer can respond far more effectively to the 
changing environment in which business must 
operate to survive. 

An age where management is based on 
information— not intuition. 

Where information is fresh, not hours or even 
weeks old. Where people can access, update and act 
upon relevant data anywhere in the system network, 
anywhere in the world. 

The age of on-line transaction processing. 

The fastest growing sector of an already exploding 
computer market. 

SOME QF OURMAIOR FINANCIAL CUSTOMERS^ 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT 
BARCLAYS BANK 

CHEMICAL BANK 
DEUTSCHE BANK 
EQUITY & LAST 
FORWARD TRUST 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO 
HOARS GOVETT 
HONG KONG STOCK 
EXCHANGE- 
LEICESTER BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


SAMUEL MONTAGU 
NATIONAL GIROBANK 
NATIONWIDE BUILDING 
SOCIETY 

NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE 

UNION BANK OF FINLAND 


Thanks to our unique approach to system design, 
'Btndem lead the world in on-line transaction processing. 

. And, as our phenomenal growth in the. last ten years 
shows, it’s here to stay. 

We set but in 1974 to develop the first fault-tolerant 
computer system. 

Along the way, we created a system that’s highly 
reliable, simple to operate, easy to expand— and versatile 
enough to handle the communication needs of virtually 
any corporation. 

. No matter how big. No matter where 

A system which can go to work improving your 
business— without destroying, your investment in current 
computer technology. 

Fanciful? TXfe don’t think so. 

And neither do our existing customers in the 
finandalworld, telecommunkations,manufacturing, distri- 
bution, transportation, retailing, energy— and government. 

Throughout the world. 

. Tandem Computers cut the knot for them. Could we 
do it for you? 

For further information and a codv of our Annual Report . p lease contact . 
Michael Lambert. Tandem Gyrrouters Limited. feel House, 32-K Chnrfl 
Nonfrolr. Middlesex UBS SAB. TfchOl-frH 73$L Telex: Other offices in 
End. High YCVcumbe. Birmingham. Rochdak and Gl^scou- 
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Take a controlled view 


SiV. I J 


information services 

iblah* rEni 
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Integration the key to 
efficient networks 


Witftin the hectic atmosphere of today’s 
and tomorrow’s market, screen based 
information services can overwhelm you 
with vast amounts of data, on many 
screens and with a variety of methods of 
use. This can become laborious and 
ineffective and consequently can expose 
you to the risk of missing crucial 
information. With changes in Stock 
Exchange procedures leading up to the 
“BIG BANG" there is a need to gam access 
to relevant data economically rapidly and 
with adequa te and effective control 
To operate as a market leader you need to 
tackle these problems. FDS have the 
answer with IVIuttiview an innovative, yet 
simple to use, computer-controlled system 
for managing information services that 
provides for— 

ht single keystroke access to multiple 
services 

k simplified installation and cabling 
k interception and re-assembty of 
incoming data 

k alerts on user-specified conditions 
ktransfer of data into PC programs 
k control of usage and freedom of access. 


Branch 

automation 

ELIZABETH SAWTON 


societies have between them ing only a few members of staff 
established three ATM net- to help or offer advice on other 


works: Link, Matrix and that of services. Perhaps the best 


the Halifax. 


known of these is in Sweden, 


However, the ATM is only where GBtabanken’s Sveavagen 
part of the branch's operations branch has been redesigned 


and depends on the rest of the using technology to perform 
branch for its running. The normal teller functions. 


traditional counter is becoming Managing director 


NOW THAT retail banks have 
automated their head office 


increasingly automated, with Schonoff explained: “The pre- 
terminals use to call up account sent structure of a -bank branch 


ineffective 


automated their head office details, update business and is expensive and ineffective 

operations and Interbank trans- provide information. These ter* from a marketing point of view, 
actions, they are turning atten- minals are linked to back-office It is difficult to sell services be- 

tion to their branch networks computers, which are in turn cause of the branch appearance 

where technology has until linked via networks to centrally and layout” 

recently been something of a located mainframes. Suppliers Thus, the Sveavagen brand 
hit and miss affair. such as Philips, Nlxdorf, NCR, has no counter; instead It has 


where technology has until 
recently been something of a 
hit and miss affair. 

In order to Integrate branch 
operations fully into the overall 
banking strategy, linking branch 
and head office via communica- 
tions networks, and branch with 
remote site banking (such as 
ATMs), it has been necessary 
to reassess much of the techno- 
logy installed in the past. Too 
often this has been on an un- 
co-ordi nated. piecemeal basis, 
with a particular piece of equip- 
ment introduced to deal with a 
specific function, and the result 
has been a lot of incompatible 
technology, and often dis- 
appointment in the results it 
produces. 


minals are linked to back-office it is difficult to sell services be- 
computers, which are in turn cause of the branch appearance 


and layout” 

Thus, the Sveavagen branch 
has no counter; instead It has 


Sperry and Burroughs, which a number of dedicated ATMs, 
dominate the retail banking providing cash and depositing 



equipment market. 


facilities, and an area is set 


coming up with highly sophl- apart for staff to sell and ru- 


sticated integrated systems to 
run the whole branch. 


vise customers on financial ser- 
vices. 


The signature recording and retrieval system (SIRKES), 1® betattoduced Urit / 
yeax^basedon the NCR Decision Mate V personal computer , . 

-vice ATMs, a quick depotft infrastructure to- support the * 1 ■ 


TtpSJW EM& USSfiES 

earad efficiency 1 of die normal ation Service Terminals which is not in the banks 
SEL «S 3 H. JEfSE (AICTs). Which use VDUs and hands. 


Rrarirhes to impressed by the in* ■ 

JJrancnes creased efficiency of the normal ahon 

The Burroughs FSA (Finan- banking functions which tech- l-™* 


rial Systems Architecture) for nology has brought about, there jratBra to nwran ijgwia 
example, is based on a flexible has not been much increase in 35 balance inquiries. 


However, the need te auto- 
mate at branch level, even if 


integrated system of comnnini- business volume or revenue by “J “ this happens at a more ^gradual 

eating via microcomputers, with releasing staff from their .5? P ace 111 an , wt,u d 

one micro (the B25) acting as normal functions. Gfitabankea rophishcated functions if opens the market for su pplie r 


the branch controller and opera- are nonetheless planning to the need arose. 


of both hardware and software; 


ing a cluster of up to 125 B25 
work-stations and up to 10 tra- 


A report out earlier this year dltional terminals. The system 
ny Touche Boss International* runs both the hack and front 
found that banks which had not office, and is easily expandable. 


open several more automated, 
branches throughout Sweden. 


NatWest does not have any their integral solutions to 


immediate plans to open an- 


AIULTI 


Management 
and control 
of 

screen-based 


m JW&MAW screen-base 
w It Mr information 



tied technology into an overall 
marketing and planning 
strategy had felt expenditure 
nad not been justified. Instead 


“unmanned branch" — 


hitniHnfr enable the bank man- 
ager to concentrate more fully 


dltional terminals. The system in the UK one of the largest other “unmanned branch ager to enwonn' to 

runs both the hack and front High Street clean? rs is also ex- “We are still evaluating cus* on the more tenuous business 

office, and is easily expandable, periraentiag with an unmanned tomer reaction,” says a spokes- of selling his services in a 

The effect of introducing branch. The National Westmin- man, “However, public accept- sharply competitive environ- 

technology (and usually the gt er Bank has a fully automated ance is growing the whole me T ,t 


NCR wins 
an £18m 
NatWest:; 
order : 


competitive 


aim) is to rationalise staffing, lobby a t Basingstoke in Hamp* 


releases staff from the shire, 


shopping 


of reducing costs, technology m ore mundane cash-handling centre. This lobby, which 


appeared 

them. 


time." 

The speed at which automa- 
tion systems penetrate through- 


. j mm am — ' _ _ UIUU OJOlCUib IKUvUMV UiiVU^ LA 

increased functions, so that they can be entirely separate from toe main QUt thc baak branch depends 


services 

A mcmbOi of tfw HimcW M> Santat Gram 


A much cited example was new financial services. 


retrained to market and sell bank, is open from 9.30 am to 


4.45 pm (a good hour and a 


several unquan tillable 


the ATM ( automated teller ^Te B eve^ ^amples of porter longer than normal factors, such as puhUc aceept- 
machine). which at SlS.OOO^to **** 


$20,000 a go is a hefty outiay stejJ further and totally auto- 'Within the lobby are a num- 
compared with the cost of a mated caS h functions leav- her of rapid cash tills and full 
human teller. However, what 


•The Impact of Technology 
on Banking: Touche Ross 
International, 1985. 

••Automation In Retail 
Banking in Europe, published 
bp Frost and Sullivan. 

•••BateUe International, 


the necessary communications ATM Survey, 1965. 



irs out of the question ^ 

If II take far too long 
Our programs can't hands that 
If II all be In our next software 
release ^ 


seems to have been ignored is 
that toe machine can operate 
consistently for 24 hours a day, 
whereas the human works for 
only a third of this time. 

Nevertheless, spending on 
branch automation is set to 
increase over the next few years 
as hanks begin to Introduce 
integrated solutions to retail 


operations. A survey by Frost 
& Sullivan.** forecast that toe 


Banking problems . . . How many times have you heard all the 
standard excuses purely because your software system is not up to 
dealing with the problem? 

Taka a look at Capital Data Systems - the problem solvers- 
m We'll plan and develop new systems or add to or change your 
existing package. 

• We offer full Management Consultancy, Banking Packages and 
Systems Development services. 

• Experience of servicing many of the world's largest banks- check 
out our client list 

• For a fresh approach, telephone Kelr Lament pn our Direct Help 

Line 01-247 0990. ! - 


CAPITAL DATA 


< & a =^ BANKING ~=£ 5=r 

TECHNOLOGY 


(he imernrt tonal moaazrne of electronic bonking and finance 

Cacti month Banking Technology examines the main 
technology issues . confronting planners and decision makers in 
the financial services i ndust ry worldwide. Over the past year 
coverage has included EFTPoS, international Payment Systems, 
ATM Networks, export systems in Finance, Securities Trading 
and the Big Bang, Branch Automation and Cash Management. 

For a complimentary copy and subscription details write to 
12/13 tittle Newport St, London WC2H 7PP 
or telephone 01-437 4343. 


market for bank branch auto- 
mation equipment in Western 
Europe will be worth $1,1 59. 5m 
by 1989 (including software). 

A large part of that spending 
is likely to be on ATMs, which 
provide the most acceptable 
face of banking technology and 
can provide a self-service faci- 
lity away from the normal 
banking environment, • for 
example, in stand-alone booths, 
shops, stations, or of course, in 
jhe outside waiTqf the bank. . 

The use of ATMs also reduces 
pressure on toe branch and can 
be an alternative to toe vast 
expense- of establishing 
branches, particularly for some 
of toe non-banks currently en- 
tering the retail banking arena. 
The UK has approximately 
22,000 bank branches (including 
building societies) and there 
are 6,886*** automated teller 
machines in toe country, which 
implies that the market has a 
lot of untapped potential. How- 
ever, the trend is turning away 
from individual competitive net- 
works of ATMs and towards 
shared arrangements. All the 
big High Street clearers have 
made agreements (NatWest and 
Midland, and Lloyds and Bar- 
clays), and toe building 



NATWEST BANK has placed ^ ' :; 
an order, valued in the region 
of £2Sm, for 1,000 of NCRVv ff 1 - 
7010 branch-department •pro--"n'iS..'' 
cessors which connect branch ; ;lv - 
equipment to the bank's new ^ : -. - 
packet switched network. ' . 

Two key factors in NatWesffi 
choice of toe NCR 7010 were: ^ : 
toe systems continuous process- •• • 
ing capability and its high J v - - 
availability. - 

The NCR 7010 architecture is-;V ^ 
based on distributed processing - 
systems connected via a I mb-'-.-'J.' 
cost local area network This -i. .. 
allows multiple processing . 

devices to be configured to 2// 
meet varying branch requ!re<. , 
meats. - ’ 

- In another major order with ' 
NCR, TSB (England and- 
Wales) has purchased 600 auto- : 
mated teller machines (model 
5070) and 300 of the new Antvrfr. • ' 
One range of customer^ T - ; 
activated selfrservice terminals! •:?. 

TSB will be toe first wiBiiif .' .r" :* 



19D wui sjv uio am untii m 

these terminals in the UK and 

onlAr In all. f« wnrth~ about '.“SC - ■ 


CASE STUDY: THE BENEFITS OF A LOCAL AREA NETWORK IN THE CITY 


COMPANY convinced bated to its computerisation is is used to store toe company’s pankki's finan cial controller 




about the value of local area hard to quantify. Its expansion 
networks (LANs) is toe City of Is very evident, however, with 




London banking firm, Fosti- balance sheet footings in of its kind, there were some 
pan kid (UK). It began back an December, 1984, reaching teething troubles. Compatibility 
May, 1983, with a small Nestar £470m. While business has ex- problems between PLAN 4000 


Accounting 

+PLUS 


accounts and reporting. points out, “the paperless office 

Since it was the first scheme is still a pipe-dream even when 
its kind, there were some all 63 members of staff have 
e thing troubles. Compatibility access to a terminal or a PC.” 
oblems between PLAN 4000 The LAN’s electronic 


system, linked to 16 Apple His. panded. staffing levels have and 5250 emulation have now facility does mean that there is 


That system has now grown to been kept low through toe been solved. A user can switch 


a fully-fledged net with 42 IBM Increasing use of Its computer between emulation and shared 


rr TURNS VOUR OGnWL COMPUTBt INTO A TOT5U. 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEM. 


PCs- 

Now in its fifth year of opera- 
tion, Postipankki (UK) is a 


network. 
Even in 


no necessity for reams of paper 
to swamp desks. However, 


computer 


access at the touch of a keypad. w hile letter drafts can 


The LAN means that em* called up on the screen for 


wholly-owned subsidiary of usual since it is, in reality, a 


Postipankki's installation is un- ployees use the same software editing and approval, they still 


* It'S a wfcmori Rra developed In 1975. 

* A sfrnpfn to operate, muitecompany, muftHodgw; 
mutt-user sastBrn. 

* Rune on DECKS* T1 or VAX. 

* Already Cy hundreds of companies. 

* We ateo offer stogto-eource msponsfetty cowering 
hanhware. InsiatotaB. computer suttee, neMMta. 


three Fizmieh companies. The 
majority shareholder is Fosti- 

pankki. 

In the City, the bank deals 
in securities, foreign exchange 


dual aystem. Alongside toe its main fan 
PLAN 4000 network from processing, 
Nestar (above) runs a terminal presentation 


emulation system supplied by spreadsheets. 


and can share common files. 
Its main functions are for word 
processing, electronic m ail, 
presentation graphics and 


the order, in all, is worth about 
£9m. 

The purchase oC. this equip- ' 
ment is part of the TSB’s 1 >> 
marketing strat egy to broaden '.. : > s 
customer services, and is 
particulariy ■ filmed to support ; 
the Saturday opening jot 
brandies. a* "» •* • •• - - v . 

a-AlJMn Vitohrapch" &3&s s : . 
allow customers ' to withdraw c l .r 
cash, initiate balance enquiriesT 
and make deposits. The new. : 
Auto One range provides an r;,* : 
Interactive enquiry facility and 
a detailed statement oh headed ' *' ' 
stationery. 

The . ATM ^stem h as been ,- 
designed tor interior use. It 
has capacity for currency hold- 
ing, receipting and journalling - ^ : 
facilities, being capable of up -v 
ta 5,000 transactions before - 

money and printer replenish-^.'' i-. 

matt Compared to previous " 

models; it also gives reduced..- -k« 
cost of ownership, says NCR. ... T 1 * 

The new Auto One range, :;, i 
announced in January, is a.- >r. 
series of units which can pro-;;'!, 
vide virtually all the services 3 '..- 
provided by financial institu- 
tions. Berides handling cash ‘ 

withdrawals, deposits and~~.' 
enquiries, it includes such c : . 
services as arranging loans ami? - i, 
advising on different savings ? - ; 
and investment schemes. . -'-.t 

NCR, a leading supplier of-'-., 
automated teller machines,^ 
includes three of the four major:.-> ' 
UK riearlng banks aihoiig -itaL> 
customers and the company'/-- 
now claims 75 per cent of 1he .- v , 
installed UK proof-encoder 
market • -. .-v.'. 

Last year Lloyds began-': 
branch counter automation with-’;' - 


I 


in securities, foreign exchange IBM. The PCs emulate 5250 A local area network such 
and money markets as well as terminals for Postipankki’s as this does not bring about 
providing loans. Just how much System 36 mini. Like toe pre- an immediate office revolution 
of toe firm's growth is attri- vious System 34, the IBM mini — as Mr Simon Wheatley, Posti- 


lues? need to be printed and sent Last year Lloyds began -*? 
wo *“ out Seldom do the company's branch counter automation wlth-V.’ 
staff need to draw upon tradi- 1,000 of NCR’s 2262 terminals, ,^ 
ana tional secretarial services since following the bank’s instafla- 
most jobs are printed straight tioct of 80 NCR 2951 terminals' V. 
5 UC “ out onto headed stationery. to enter infonnation into- toe : - V 


■OWeMFOWSaiOWFASKWHTWniBAO e TOWillire WMl . 


laded stationery. to enter infonnation into- the : - - 
new CHAPS automated- dear- '-'r^ j 
ing system. The orders from - » 
MfCHAEL WILTSHIRE Uoyxte are together worths 
around £3 ,5m. 
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New rules for an electronic age 


Regulations 


ELAINE WILLIAMS 




mmmi 

mmm 
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I BANKS, already subject to a 
number of complex regulations 

and consumer laws (such as the 
i Consumer Credit Act) have also 
! to take into account new ru’es 
I which relate to computers. 
These will form toe basic 
rules by which banks can move 
fully into the electronic age. 

As with any compute riased 
organisation, a bank has to 
j comply with toe new Data Pro- 
! lection Act This requires that 
organisations register the fact 
that they store computer records 
of a personal nature. This may 
be something as simple as an 
address >ist of account holders 
to more sensitive infonnation 
such as credit ratings end loan 
details relating to customers 
and employees. 

Under the new law, registra- 
tion pf these personal data- 
banks have to take place over 
a six month period from next 
month. The regulations will be 


administered by toe Office of 

Data Protection, a new body set 
up specifically under the provi- 
sions of toe new Act. 

The Act, however, will come 
into farce in a number of 
phases over toe next two to 
three years. For example, by 
2987 an individual will have 
the right to examine any Infor- 
mation relating to him or her- 
self which is stored on com- 
mercial databanks. A person 
will be able to claim for com- 
pensations against any misuse 
of data, inaccuracies in, or lack 
of security relating to personal 
information. 

Banks have had to ret up new 
internal procedures to deaf with 
toe Data Protection Act Most 
have had to appoint fulltime 
staff to ensure that infonnation 
stored within bank computer 
systems complies with toe law 
and that databanks store only 
relevant information. Also, 
these banking staff have tried to 
rationalise the computer storage 
of information. 


toe move towards electronic 
banking. Sweden, for example, 
does not allow toe storage of 
information of its nationals on 
databases outside its own 
country. This is probably one of 
toe strictest personal data laws. 
This would prevent, for ex- 
ample, toe storage of a number 
of foreign, or multicurrency ac- 
counts belonging to one custo- 
mer to be stored on a single 
computer outside Sweden. 


licence 


Regulations on personal data 
differ widely between countries, 
which considerably complicates 


But the growth of banking 
commu n ications networks on 
which electronic banking tech- 
nology relies makes toe trans- 
mission of data easy and 
difficult to control. Banks in 
Britain are building up con- 
siderable private data com. 
munloations networks, -both for 
internal use for branch automa- 
tion, as part of toe provision 
for extra electronic services 
Known as value-added services 
to large corporate customers. 

Banks in the UK are subject 


to regulations in order to pro- 
vide such information services. 
They have to apply for a Value 
Added Network General 
Licence which allows them to 
sell a communications Unite to 
a third pasty provided it -offers 
Information with the system. 
This regulation aims to protect 
British Telecom's market on 
the provision of communica- 
tions lines. However, with the 
partial privatisation of British 
Telecom, the government is 
considering changes In licensing 
which may allow greater com- 
petition in this respect 

Apart from (these constraints, 
banks have to consider how to 
implement regulations which 
will protect customers against 
fraudulent use of electronic 
banking services, the misuse of 
electronic fund transfer at 
point-of-sale (Efrpos). Banks 
are faced with a dilemma here 
re they need to make electronic 
services simple 4o use — but 
difficult to abuse. Personal 
Identifications Numbers 

(PINS), coupled with extra 
security codes to allow access to 
electronic banking!; have been 


the chosen option of a lannber^ 
of countries but some banks 
feel that this ■ does not give r 
adequate protection to either 
toe customer or toe bank. Wltit: 
electronic networks k is diffl-', 
cult to pinpoint whether tafeuse ; 
of a fesoMsg- service Is dne. to * 

the account holder or to a tolrd - 

party. Yet banka do have .«.>- 

duty to ensure that a c u stomer _ 
is protected. . : '--V: 

Banks have considered^ the; ^ 
possibility of cheque transao-; 
tions over electronic networks.: 
for many years. -This- is WheW': 
an electronic facsimil6..of. r: 
cheque is transnttted . to. toe. 
correct branch for .. payment- 
rather than physfceUy presented:;; 
as they are today. Apart from 
toe high ccwt of tnstcation V 
technology today, there is some 
concern that oh - electronic : 
facsimile may not be sufficient ^ 
to allow payment to legally : 
take place. Banks -therefore, > 
hope to replace cheques - A*;, 
much as possible with credit . 
cards and other forms of pay- • 
ment systems such asL direct.;,; 
debits which are more amen-;- 
able to electronic conversion. 
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Rapid power under pressure 


Back office 
systems 

BOWS SEDACCA 


THE INTERNATIONAL bank- 
ins* foreign exchange 
money markets have wa***A7y 
seen so much activity in fhe 
pan as they have in the last 
year or so, fuelled matTiiy hy 
the U.S. dollar's roller-coaster 
movements. . v 

As th& City of London braces 
Itself for "Big Bang’* — the 
general widening of the wbde 
financial, market— tt Is tocon- 
ceirable that the sheer number 
of transactions could have taken 
place without , the use of com- 
puters. 

Dealers at the sharp end o£ 
the markets have to make rapid 
decisions based on’ numerous 
calculations derived from a 
combination of .external in- 
formation services and their 
own internal positions, and this 
increasingly requires- the use of 
powerful* computers of a kind 
which can rapidly display calcu- 
lation results on a screen.' 

However, once a deal is 
struck, the paperwork, or more 
specifically the transactions, 
still have to be completed and 
they require another type of 
computer altogether. In other - 
words, back office systems are 
more oriented towards process- 
ing transactions which, are less 
time-critical. 

International banking;- for 
example, is a specialised- busi- 
ness. characterised by a rela- 
tively small number of complex, 
high-value transactions- The 
average international hanking 
operation does .not require 
mainframe co m p u ters of the 
type which provide the lifeblood . 
to the retail banks- with their 
huge transaction volumes. 

The Industrial Bank of 
Japan's UK merchant banking 
subsidiary, IBJ International, 
raises finance through the Euro- 
market s and the London office 
deals on its behalf, managuqs its 
. dollar and yen bond issues. , 

In September last year, it 
installed a Stratus XA6Q0 fault- 
tolerant minicomputer -worth 
£250,000 tor its dealing zoom 
system which will '.support 90 : 
telecommunications lines to its : 
30 dealers, or three lines per 
dealer, one -of which will sup- 
port an IBM Personal Com- 
puter, and the other two for - 
external information sendees. 

IBJ International Iras also 
been running & Nixdocf 8870 
hack office system -for some 
years now under Holland Auto- 
mation’s Nlbsol '^package: - 
Mr Jeremy.. Rees, associate 
director of IBJ' International. : 
says: “We have ; • 

-doubled itt'fflEe-in tfae^past^year ^ 
or so, and moVed up "to the fop 
of the league in Eurobond deal- 
ings. The Nixdorf was' getting 


too small for our workload, so 
WS are transferring; our Euro- 
. bond settlements -onto the 
Stratus. 

-“We started developing a 
front-end system for- dealers 1 , 
traders mid muijtwwTT on IBM 
Pers onal Computers with com- 
munications to tiie Madorf for 
bank office accounting;" 

The use «£ .dfgtfiser tablets 
allows numerous fimctions to 
lie -se l ected rapidly by the 
dealers. Eornethfaijr which would 
take mocfi -longer if they had' 

to key fa commands conven- 
tionally . through the -standard 
PC keyboard. The software for 
the . tablets has been Written by 
Holland Automation and is 
based on Logics’? Rapport dat a- 
base management system.', . 

with aver 400 fafiiy a yvT 
licensed deposit takers 'operaf- 
Ing- In the Qty of London almxc, 
international banking' is a lucra- 
tive market for hardware and 
. software suppliers. As to most 
lucrative markets, one company 
usually tends to dominate with 
a couple of competitors in hot 
pursuit 

Back to February, BIS Soft- 
ware won its 400th order for 
its best-selling Midas inter- 
national banking system from 
BBL Australia, through an 
associate Australian company, 
Johnston Brown and Associates. 

Mr Term Urban, deputy chair- 
man of BBL Australia, says: “It 
was important that as an Austra- 
lian subsidiary of a Belgian 
bank; Banque Bruxelles Lam- 
bert, we could modify such 
factors as base cu r r en cy, indus- 
try codes and reporting 
formats.” 

Another bank found the yield 
calculations for a Eurobond 
dealing support system were 
taking too long on an IBM 


System 38-based bade office 
system which was written in 
IBM’s Rpg HE programming 

la nguage . BIS decided on 
horses for courses, and wrote 
a pa ckage called Bond Aid, 
supplied on a Perkin Elmar 
minicomputer. 

Mr Stanley Smtfft, director of 
BIS software, says: “We are not 
actually moving away fin oiu IBM. 
When we embarked os the Bond 
Aid project, vre needed small 
cheap processors with a number 
of tost screens. 

- “The Bond Aid dealer sup- 
port termina l basically provides 
a high-speed modelling system 
for Eurobond irm 

did not have the . right system 
at the right price at fbe time.* 


tog from banks to corporate cus- 
tomers, funds transfer which 
allows corporations to initiate 
payment instructions electronic- 
ally for multipoint delivery to 
banks; and a Corporate 
Treas u rer's w te tetotion balled 
Micro *CTSL . 

-. Also ottered b an EBIT PC 
front-ended Globed teoata 
system wlOz sopidstlcateti tooti- 
tfes such ear the passing on of 
« bank’s unused Unite to Its 
next desOngrooni on the date- 
fine. The uuuniMiy 4s also 
developing, touch pods with 
graphics ^mboffs- tor main 
functions sraftabie on its PC- 


Marketing 


. Another bade office inters 
national twmw«g package. Ibis 
was originally developed by WS 
for. the London branch of the 
Italian International Bank. IDS 
installed 13 Ibis systems: 10 in 
London, one- to New York, one 
to Stockholm and one in Dublin. 
After a year of marketing by 
IDS, the HB took over Ibis 
again and there are now 25 
users for it. 

One serious contender to chal- 
lenge BIS’s Midas package was 
a package called Kapiti, origin- 
ally developed by Kapiti Asso- 
ciates in New Zealand, but mar- 
keted tor same tnne-by Hoskyns 
before recently returning under 
the control of Kaplti’s ‘Windsor- 
based markAfing arm. The com- 
pany claims to have some 300 
Kapiti sites in 50 countries. 

Geisco UK offers a number of 
software products - for inter- 
national banking and foreign 
exchange operations. Ea the 
cash management area it offers 
facilities such as balance report- 


Hr Otto Hager, * director of 
toe DreotfcerBank (established 
fax Dresden, fa* 1872, tut now 
located far Rwftfert/Mato). 
says: “Up until sow, ft has 
only been possible to aSoctoe 
predetenwned portions of the 
overall Hmjfc to the various 
offices. 

“Now we can display the 
overall tent and permit each 
dealing room to make use of 
it until the resources are 
wftflgffafAd- TtriK the 

s tK w 'ftrotg* Tt gw of tnaraial 
systems which prohibited one 
office .from d otog business with 
a certain party because its allo- 
cated limit was exhausted when 
another affine nay base still 
had open reserves.” 

Another computing services 
and iio fo nroa tion network opexar- 
tor; Tymsbare. offers a tooreau- 
based service cafied torter- 
natumal BanMng JEutot nation 
Systems which provides inter- 
faces to intormatton on such 
things as peedtoas soetads and 
fiTnmHa» f u t ur es from Tym- 
sbare’s foreign exchange, money 
markets, tetters of credit and 
Eurobonds systems. 



Britain’s banding societies likeflthe ABbey^afewafQ : ajfd , ffftitf ax, the two biggest, 
are moving strongly into, automated teller machines to provide more 


convenient access to accounts 


Rivals battle over cash dispensers 


Building 

societies 

MARGARET HUGHS 


HAVING SCORED one first 
with The Nottingham’s home 
banking service, building 
societies have just- scored 
another with the Angl ia's 
cashless shopping (EFTPOS) 
scheme. 

Just a week ago Anglia went 
live with its Paypotot scheme, 
which it has developed in con- 
junction with ICL, at three 
stores in its home town of 
■Northampton — British Home 
i Itores, C & A and Beatties, toe 
J&dlands department store. 
Next week the scheme will be 
launched officially and over the 
uext six to nine months will be 
(extended to include 100 
1,-etaUers and petrol stations 
ijirtth nearly 200 counter-top 
Jlertoinais to the Northampton 
tiegion. 

Paypotot has been : -developed 
in conjunction with ICL which 
is sharing equally in the Urn 
initial costs. Retailers will pay 
a fee for participating in this 
first cashless shopping scheme, 
but the lees have been pitched 
to undercut the Charges im- 
posed on retailers by both 
banks and credit . card com- 


panies. The maximum charge 
will be L5 per .cent of the 
transaction value and lower for 
outlets such as supermarkets 
which operate on fine margins. 

British Telecom haa yet to 
cooperate to -the project despite 
its key potential role m cash- 
less shopping. Major retailers, 
whose turnover and transaction 
values justify an outlay of £300 
a year, have leased a telephone 
line for Paypotot, but smaller 
retailers are having to use the 
Dial Up scheme whereby they 
P3y thp rariTilmi r m local Call 
charge of 4.7 pence, increasing 
the cost of operation. 

Initially, Anglia's cashless 
shopping will be limited to the 
. Northampton area and to its 
own cardholders, but ultimately 
the aim is to extend Paypotot 
both geographically, and to 
other card issuers such as 
credit card companies, banks 
and retail stores and other 
building societies. 

Participation by other build- 
ing societies is a likely develop- 
ment given the Anglia’s foun- 
der role in MATRIX, the build- 
ing societies’ own shared net- 
works of cash dispensers or 
automated teller machines 
(ATMs). Seven building socie- 
ties now participate to MATRIX, 
though their ATM networks are 
on varying stages of develop- 
ment 

The most recent new member 


Where can you see 
the latest developments 
in financial services 
technology? 



EQUPMENT AND TECHNOLOGY 

MBWWmEXHIBfMNANDmFERENCEOFPRODUCTS. 

SERVICES AND TBMiOLDGYFORRNANOAL INSUTOWNS 
- 22-2C OCTOBER 1985 THE BARBICAN CENTRE. LONDON 

BANKING EQUPMENT AND TECHNOLOGY 85 is your opportunity to 
see how the latest products and sendees - particularl y in te chnotofly 
and alternation —are changing ire face of the highly competitive world 

ol finance. , 

BANKNG EQUPMENT AND TECHNOLOGY 85 is also your chance to 
attend five thought-prevoking semi rats. These vnetude ©tail banking, 
cash management, plastic cates, deregulation in the City and the 
effect of technology on the insurance Industry Can you afford to miss-it? 
BANKING EQUPMENT AND TECHNOLOGY 85, 

Industrial and Me Lhnited, CWolHara* 

26 The Quadrant, Richmond, Surrey TW91DL 
Telephone; 01-940 6065TWax: 8951389 


Is Bristol & West jotoing the 
Anglia, the Alliance arid 
Leicester, Leeds Permanent, 
National & Provincial, Bradford 
& Bingley, and the Woolwich. 
At present, the Anglia, which 
has already installed 10 cash 
dispensers, with another 30 
planned by the end of Novem- 
ber, Leeds Permanent, with 20, 
rising to 50 by the end of the 
year, and the Woolwich which 
introduced its first 10 ATMs 
earl ie r tins month and will ex- 
tend this to 30 by the end of 
November, are the farthest ad- 
vanced of Che MATRIX mem- 
bers. 

The dilemma faring bonding 
societies, and one which is par- 
ticularly acute for proposed 
merger partners, os which ATM 
network to join. While seven 
building societies have estab- 
lished MATRIX, other societies, 
such as the Nationwide, once a 
MATRIX member. Abbey 
National, and 12 other smaller 
societies, which have grouped 
together as Funds Transfer 
Sharing, are members of LINK. 
This is a quite separate 21- 
m ember-strong; shared ATM 
network which includes other 
financial Institutions such as 
American Express, Citibank, 
the Co-operative Bank and 
National Girobank. 

Abbey National had planned 
to be the first member of LINK 
to have a cash dispenser in 
operation. But the in tr oduction 
of its Abbeylink network, an- 
nounced to February with fbe 
launch set for May, has been 
held up fay the intervention of 
the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. He would not give 
the go-ahead tor the system 
until Abbey National’s ATM 
network was linked directly to 
Its mainframe computer. 

Initially, the society had 
planned to in troduce an off-line 
system, upgrading it later to 
real time. The Chief Registrar 
objected to this because there 
was a potential for account- 
holders ' to overdraw on their 
accounts, a phenomenon which 
is prohibited under present 
building society legislation. 

The chief registrar also 
expressed concern over Abbey 
National’s partioipatiaii to 
shared schemes with other 
financial institution, which he 
had earlier pointed out could 
contravene existing legislation. 
In his view .the situation can 
oxfly'be clarified by the lengthy 
procedure of a court ruling. 
As a result Abbey National 


has established a separate 
company to own the machines 
which wfU be leased back to 
the society. In much the same 
way. Abbey National and other 
societies have established 
separate housing i wyvnutinnq 
to undertake house building. 

Meeting tile chief registrar's 
requi rements ~has that 

the launch of the AbbeyHnlr 
system has been delayed until 
November, but it Is stiff hoped 
to have 50 tu operation fay the 
end of the year. 

The Nationwide, which plans 
to introduce its first cash dis- 
penser to November, has had to 
overcome similar obstacles. But 
a greater problem is its pro- 
posed merger with the Wool- 
wich. One of the major hurdles 
which the two societies have to 
overcome if the merger is to 
go ahead Is both the incompati- 
bility of thrir mato frame com- 
puters, and the separate routes 
which they have t-»k«n on cash 
dispensers. A decision wui 
have to be taken on whether 
the new society, Woolwich 
Nationwide, is a member of 
MATRIX or LINK Initially it 
may well remain a member oj 
both. One of the difficulties to 
making the choice is that whilst 
Link may have a broader spread 
of members the MATRIX net- 
work is both further ahead and 
so tor easier to operate, not 
least because its members have 
a greater number of s im i lar 
needs. 

Ultimately, the consensus is 
that the two rival systems will 
merge, joining forces with 
banks and credit card com- 
panies. But there will be a 
great deal of angst and pro- 
fessional pride to be overcome 
before that day arrives. It is 
significant that the world’s 
largest building society, the 
Halifax , is not a member of 
either. 

Its ATM network is tor toe 
furthest advanced with 351 cash 
dispensers to operation. Its 
ATM service is also more sophi- 
sticated in that its Card Cash 
account is a two tier account 
which pays a high rate of 
interest on deposits of over 
£2,000. With more than 800,000 
Card Cash account holders 
under its belt, *"«* the claim 
that 92 per cent of its members 
now have* cash dispenser- with- 
in easy traveOtog distance, it 
can afford to -w afumt fr the dost 
settles between the two rival 
systems— after which it will, in 
all probability, become a senior 
member of whatever na tional 
network emerges. 
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Think of the 
computer company that 

gives so much 
thought to h anking . 


Wang have been providing business solutions 
for averthree decades. 

In that time we have had a great deal of ex- 
perience with solving problems m banking. 

Experience weVe put to good use in develop- 
ing an extensive range of hardware and software 
sohitians that are constantly being refined to 
keep opto date with rapid developments in the 
banking world. 


Whether your requirements are based on 
automating your office, commiinicating with 
your other computers or fording th e rig ht applica- 
tion, we can help you find the very best solution. 
(Wfe may even have it already) 

Either way you will find weVe given it a lot of 

thought, 

Em- further details send the 
coupon or phone 01-568 4444. 


WANG 



which could jeopardise the survival of Vo- 
yeur organisation. 

Unauthorised access, or hacking; 
is a particularly topical ri sk. A well- 
planned attack on certain EFT 
systems could lose several million 
pounds in a matter of seconds, while 
unauthorised disclosure of sensitive 
information could lose customers 
and even lead to prosecution. 

But its still just one side ofthe com 

Past experience has shown us that 
the dangers to your business come from 
a much wider source. The physical 

threats of fire and flood, for example, 

or financial loss through accident 
or error. 

Though less newsworthy, these 
tend to be quite commonplace and 
often equally disastrous. Consider the 
effect of incorrect management 
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exposures, customer credit and 
dealing. limits. Or worse, having'^ 
no information at aH Could 
you manage if this happened to you? 

We've already undertaken security 
reviews for a large number of Banks 
and Licensed Deposit lakers and, in 
virtually every case, serious security 
weaknesses have been unearthed A 
chilling thought 

With our help you'll be able to 
anticipate every threat to your 
computer systems. 

We'll carry out a comprehensive 
review of your security systems, and 
formulate a series of practical sugges- 
tions for strengthening them. 

If you would like assurance that 
your security system is operating 
effectively and efficiently, contact us 
today. You may be surprised by what 
you discover. 


To: Keith Evans, Deloitte Haskins & Sells, 

London EC4P4JX.TeL 01-248 3913. 

□ Please send me more information on Computer Security 
D Please arrange a meeting with one of your consultants. 

Name 

Position 


20 7 , 128 Queen Victoria Street; 


Company. 


Telephone Number- 
Address 


Postcode. 


=~ -Deloitte 
HaskinsSells 
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City unclear on Big Bang 


The London 
Stock Exchange 

EUABETH SAWTON 


WITH SCARCELY 12 months 
to go before Big Bang trans- 
forms trading activity on the 
London Stock Exchange (LSE), 
both by the abolition of fixed 
commissions on securities and 
the move to dual capacity 
(where a firm can act as both 
principal and agent), the City 
seems to be far from clear on 
several key issues; namely, 
what technology should be in- 
f tailed to execute automated 
trading, who should provide it 
and who should be allowed to 
trade on the Exchange. 

The issues are closely tied 
and reflect the underlying re- 
luctance of the traditional City 
institutions to relax their close 
control on business; the stock 
Exchange wants to maintain 
control of both the information 
and the trading systems used 
after Big Bang, while at the 
same time acknowledging the 
increasing interactivity and ex- 
pansion of markets globally, 
and the associated pressure to 
relinquish some of this control. 

Likewise, with the question 
of membership of the Exchange, 
the Council is still undecided 
on criteria for joining; although 
it is “committed to allowing out- 
side firms to join.” As yet 
undetermined is the price of 
entry and the type of member- 
ship on flu'sr. 

Although the Exchange has 
its automated quotation system 
(SEAQ) almost ready, the 
actual trading of shares will 
initially take place with the 
traditional paper confirmation 
slips and telephones. 


Quotes 


details of previous trades, 
including price, size and time 
of deal, high and low quote for 
the day, accumulated number 
and value of shares traded on 
the day, plus company news 
and important announcements. 

It will be used as a means 
of matching up different market 
makers and brokers buy and 
sell bids — “ a kind of electronic 
Exchange and Mart," says one 
broker. 

Flans for automated trading 
after Big Bang allow for a 
broker to selec tthe best quote 
from his SEAQ pages (and the 
obligation to buy at best 
execution still holds), and then 
go in and boy or sell, via his 
terminal. 

Confirmation of trades will 
be carried out by the Exchange 
computer and written confirma- 
tion provided. This puts a 
heavy burden on the tech- 
nology; it must be fast, efficient 
and capable of handling large 
volumes. Moreover, it must be 
operational much sooner than 
originally anticipated — as soon 
after Big Bang as possible to 
meet the growing demands of 
the large, technologically 
advanced firms which are eager 
to compete in the global 
marketplace. 


Negotiations 


Original plans to build an 
in-house system. Mantis, which 
was to be introduced about a 
year after SEAQ, is still under 
discussion. An extension of 
SEAQ will allow for the 
trading of small order execu- 
tions, mostly an behalf of 
private investors, but a system 
for the automation of the big 
block trading which is the core 
of the Exchange's activity, have 
yet to be decided. 

SEAQ, which will be trans- 
mitted to all members on Stock 
Exchange terminals, will dis- 
play quotes of all market 
makers in order of price. 


It is no secret that Reuters 
and the U.S. trading system, 
Instinct, to which Reuters holds 
the overseas marketing rights, 
are ready in the wings to pro- 
vide this automated trading 
service and are currently 
involved lna protracted series 
of negotiations with the Stock 
Exchange. 

Instinet, which is used by 
about 300 broker/dealers and 
institutions in the U.S. and has 
a daily volume of five million 
traded shares, has the big 
advantage of a proven track 
record in gunning automated 
trading on NASDAQ (National 
Association. of Securities 
Dealers Automated Quotations 
System). 

Instinet chairman, Mr BiS 
Lupien has been vocal in his 
criticism of the • Stock 
Exchange’s determination to 
build its own trading system, 
and he is not alone. One 
London broker says that " the 
Stock Exchange should confine 
itself to the regulatory func- 
tion and leave the technical 
operations to a commercial 
organisation that really knows 
what it is doing.’* 

However, as a Stock Exchange 
spokesman countered: " Instinet 


is a system run by someone 
else; that makes the Exchange 
second in command.” 

The best that can be said at 
this stage ds that all three 
parties are talking. Reuters are 
due this autumn to introduce 
Instinet into Europe for North 
American trading only, to begin, 
with, including UK stocks with 
U.S. listings. This, however, 
win also eet them up conveni- 
ently to extend facilities to 
London-listed stocks on the 
LSE. 

Meanwhile, the Stock 
Exchange Council has an- 
nounced rule changes that open 
up trading for London’s brokers 
in advance of Big Bang.. First, 
British member firms are to be 
allowed to trade in UK stocks 
quoted on the New York stock 
exchange in the form of ADRs 
(American Depository Re- 
ceipts), and in response 10 this 
the New York Exchange is 
opening -ha** an hour earlier to 
allow more time for trading 
with London. 

This is an adroit move to 
allow UK traders to compete 
with their American counter- 
parts; bear in that some 

of the most important UK com- 
panies are traded heavily on the 
U.S. markets— ICI, for example, 
has more than 60 per cent of its 
share traded on VS. markets. 

The second rule change 
allows outsiders to own 100 per 
cent of a UK Stock Exchange 
member firm from March l next 
year. If an outside company 
holds more than 29.9 per cent 
of the capital of a member firm 
it has to become an external 
member of the Stock Exchange, 
and prior to next October, any 
outside firm has to undertake 
not to trade in dual capacity. 


Deregulated 


Reuters has also launched a 
similar service, however, and 
has attracted an equally im- 
pressive group of market 
makers. To City watchers this 
only accentuates the determina- 
tion of the big information pro- 
vider to take a large chunk of 
the business in trading systems 
in the deregulated market 
Perhaps the most pertinent 
observation on this flurry of 
preparation for Big Bang 
comes from a leading New 
York consultant, Richard 
Radez, who warned earlier this 
yean " If the emerging British 
securities firms do not acquire 
the capability to rival the com- 
puter-based securities trading 
systems of leading Wall Street 
firms, they run the risk of 
seeing the U.S. investment 
banks emerge as the major 
winners in the ongoing de- 
regulation of the London 
financial markets.” 





The traded options market of the London Stock Exchange 


Close watch on new technology 


Union viewpoints 


Both these changes help to 
erode some of the barriers .to 
international trading of equi- 
ties. The Stock Exchange has 
already established a quotation 
system ih international securi- 
ties traded in London. SEAQ 
International, which has 
attracted considerable strength 
(Goldman Sachs, Shearson Lehr 
man, Vickers da Costa, Bache 
Securities among others). 

SEAQ International operates 
on NASDAQ lines and is a use- 
ful litmus test for the Stock 
Exchange to gauge how well 
the CSty will react to the more 
exposed system of quoting after 
Big Bang; 


HELEN HAGUE 


THE IMPACT of the increasing 1 
use of new technology in 
Britain's clearing banks is 
being monitored by the two 
trade unions which organise 
workers in the sector. 

Between them, the Banking, 
Insurance and Finance Union 
apd the non-TUC Clearing Bank 
Union represent in excess of 
two-thirds of the 250,000 staff 
in the clearing banks. 

In the wake of the recent 
collapse of the fifth round of 
merger talks, the CBU and 
Bifu remain divided. However, 
they are united in their desire 
to reach new technology agree- 
ments with employers which 
will guarantee job security 
and negotiating rights. 

This goal has, to date proved 
somewhat elusive. 

Bifu— which has around 
75,000. of its 156,000 member- 
ship in the clearing bank sector 
— last month relaunched its 
campaign to alert bank em- 
ployees to the implications of 
new technology. 

The relaunch comes after 
seven years of attempting to 
win new technology agree- 


ments. So far, no employer has 
agreed to give the union nego- 
tiation rights over the introduc- 
tion of new technology. 

In Bifu’s definition, new 
technology on acceptable terms 
means active participation in 
discussions leading to its im- 
plementation with 1 benefits 
passed on to employees — parti- 
cularly in reduced working 
hours. 

Debate within, the union 
takes place against a backdrop 
of predictions of job losses, 
widespread * de-skilling ” and 
the erosion of traditional pro- 
motion prospects if new tech- 
nology advances without agree- 
ments acceptable to the union 

The Introduction of Clearing 
Bank Automatic Payment 
Systems (CHAPS) has led to a 
loss of some messengers’ jobs 
by natural wastage. Bifu 
argues advanced technology 
should he used to benefit, not 
displace employees. 

Though the union does not 
have an apocalypic vision of 
the imminent arrival of the 
Cashless society the ramifica- 
tions of electronic funds 
transfer at the point of sale 
(Eftpos) will be Closely 
watched. 

Eftpos could hold the key to 
a cashless shopping revolution. 
In lay terms, it means that a 
shopper can go into a store and 


purchase goods with & plastic career promotion 


prospect of fewer jobs and 


card. 

It will link with an authori- 
sation terminal which will 


bank employees, according to poverished career tieveli 
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Bifu- The days when a 16-year- 
old- school-leaver could aim to 


check how much money is in become a hank manager by 45 


“The fear is that people . i 
be recruited at lower gta 
basically to input and extj 


the customer's account and are now gone. The majority of data from compute ri sed, 
debit the amount spent All management recruits are now terns, rather than starting 
paperwork is cut out And the graduates. the first rung of a career , 

fear is that jobs will go, too. Barclays announced recently der“ says Mr Moore. . - 
“three Eftpos pilot schemes that new recruits would be Union activists beiievB_ui 
were announced this autumn, streamed. Eighty -five per cent 
The inc reasing use of automatic of new entrants will not have 


teller machines (ATMs) both 
inside and outside banks has 
been one of the most visible 
changes in banking services 
over the past five years. 

The National Westminster ' 
Bank and Lloyds offer Saturday 
morning services (without 


recourse to time off to take 
banking exams for career en- 
hancement. Bifu claim this is 
tantamount to an admission 
that career development pro- 
spects are severely limited. 

The union is keen to see a 
complete overhaul of job 


as most were drawn up in the Hence the relaunched - avnuOt^r- 
to offer specialist services. early 70s, before new tech- ness campaign. 

TYontfl oology gathered pace. The CBU is a confederating' 

Arena As banks move into new areas of the in-house unions, 

The trend would appear to of business such as mortgages . Barclays,. National Westinl®sE#£> 
be moving towards the auto- and insurance, the union ex- and Lloyds. It represents 
matic bank counter, with pects its membership profile to bank employees and is tradf^, 
customers keying in requests alter. These sectors— along with tionally more low profile 
for cheque books or standing conventional credit cards— age Bifu. - 

orders without them having to earmarked for growth. There On computerisation, the unit - 
be processed by staff. is a belief in some quarters that sees its major objective as‘ 

In tiie longer term, the staff numbers in total will con- ■ achievement of new technology-tyr 


furittirai* »raiuui v* jw 

IS!!-, evaluation schemes in banks. 


Trend 


Union activists believer thja|g£% . ! , 
is a considerable degree of..(«uBB;'ri;^|; 
placency among members 
the impact of new technology. fsS? - 
The problem of apathy.. - 

argue, means that staff who - 

questioning ly comply 
introduction of a new mai$h}te& -. 
may be .speeding thqir, - 
obsolescence— or someone 
within the clearing bank .nMk'&: 
work. SJti. 

Hence the relaunched 
nees campaign. •• 

The CBU is a confederatiwM?^ 
of the in-house unions. 


be processed by staff. 

In tiie longer term. 


prospect 


banking tinue to show a slight rise until procedure agreements 


poses an evident threat to jobs, the end of the decade. 
Though in its early stages, the Mr Colin Moore, Bift 
nniftnn are keeping a vigilant ant general secretary 
eye on developments. computer section, art 

Changing technology is without new technoloj 


the end of the decade. commit employers to consuftafti;^- 

Mr Colin Moore, Bifu’s assist- tion. The agreements should^ 't ■ 
ant general secretary for its cover retraining, re deployment 3 / 
computer section, argues that job-evaluation hours ana P«- : 
without new technology agree- terns of work, as well as health^- 


drastically altering traditional meats the fixture holds out the and safety aspects. 



The real answer is both. 

Each has helped in the development of the othec 
Today the swap market is getting more and more soph- 
isticated 

The kind of swap is increasing. 

The number of deals is rocketing. 

As a result, the market picture is changing constantly. 
Fortunately the software to handle these variables is 


equally sophisticated. 

Comshares System W wiD model your information from 

all the current relevant viewpoints. 


Within seconds it can restructure, incorporating new 
variables and is flexible enough to absorb new market 
forces. 

System W has many banking, application^ quite apart 
from Interest Rate Swaps. 

Comshare, with almost a decade of developing and , 
implementing in the banking field, can provide consultancy 
and tailored software for both mainframe and micro. 

..Alan Harwood in our Finance and Banking Division is 
the man to contact His number is (01) 730 9991. 

Alternatively, ask your secretary to return the coupon. 


Send to: Comshare Ltd, 10 Grosvenor Gardens,!^ndon SWi. V jl 

- Name,-,,- -Position • ' ■ . 

Address 1— ‘ : 

; ; •’ ’’ ;• *. ’ V-: 

i • TeiNio. ■. 


j TeLNo 

[ Postcode. 
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Look at Lowell 

FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Tight terms of BHP 
deal surprise banks 

BY ALEXANDER NJCOLL IN LONDON 
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Finer margins prompt rush of early calls 

DV IfA^ME llillhU mi ■ Aemmi 


BANKERS who learned on Monday 
morning of the SI bn finawrirg for 
Broken Hill Proprietary, the Aus- 
tralian resources group, were still 
emitting audible splutters on Fri- 
day night at the tightness of its 
terms. 

County Bank, the merchant 
banking arm of Na tional Westmin- 
ster, was described by the more re- 
strained as “brave? for launching 
such a large deal - the standby por- 
tion is S700m - With no margin 
above London interbank offered 
rates, a 10-year maturity, under- 
writing four basis points (rising to 
0V* after seven years) and a utilisa- 
tion fee of five basis points, rising 
to 12K if the standby is more than 
half used. 

The managers argued that BHP, 
as one of the largest and best-rated 
Australian companies, deserved 
prime pricing and that the terms 
were intended to be aggressive. Hie 
fact that the company was the tar- 
get of takeover bid speculation, 
they said, was immaterial in the 
raising of such finance. 

There appeared to be no doubt 
that the deal would be fuDy sub- 
scribed, thou gh some bankers ques- 
tioned whether the setting of such 
fine terms would enable BHP to as- 
semble as comprehensive a gro u p 
of top-ranked banks as Its under- 
writers - particularly in view of the 
10-year maturity. As bankas, di- 
gested BHP, a steady autumn 'flow 
of smaller mandates was under 
way. 

A Iran, the Dutch chemicals group, 
mandated Credit Suisse First Bos- 
ton to arrange a S150m 10-year re- 
volving credit of which SlOOm is 
committed. The borrow e r may draw 
multi-currency advances or sterling 
bankers acceptances through a ten- 
der panel Tbe committed portion, is 
divided into two equal tranches 
with an underwriting 
of an average eight basis points ris- 
ing to 10 if the second is used. 
There is a facility fee of 10 basis 
points and a spread over labor of 
12 & basis points . far the. first 
tranche and 18% for the second. 

Tflndnn and Manchester, the UK 


insurance gro u p, is rearranging on- 
finer terms a sterling transferable 
loan facility it arranged at the 
beginning of the year to back its 
mortgage portfolio. already 

in the syndicate are being asked by 
Sa mu el Montagu to increase the to- 
tal from £200m to £300m. Tbe matu- 
rity will be kept constantly at seven 
years through ynnnni renewals. 
The spread ova Labor is 35 baas 
points compared with 43% on the 
original deal There is also under- 
stood to be a 2% basis-point renego- 
tiation fee, management fees of up 
to 12% basis points and a fee based 
on the extent to which the facility is 


Terms also emerged on a facility 
for another British borrower, the 
investment group J. Rothschild 
Holdings. S.G. Warburg is leading 
the deal, a $200m multi-option facil- 
ity including a SlOOm five-year com- 
mitted facility on which the margin 
over Libor is 10 basis points and the 
utilisation fee five basis points if it 
is more than half used. There is a 
facility fee of TO basis points for the 
first three years and 10 thereafter. 
Warburg mil arrange tbe distribu- 
tion of any Euronotes, offering par- 
ticipating banks a crack at each 
drawing, and there will be a tender- 
panel for cash advances. 

Elsewhere, the "Bonus" facility 
for RJ. Reynolds was increased by j 
Bank of America from SSOOm to 
5400m after being heavily oversub- 
scribed, and Piedmont's went up 
tom $50m to 575m. Tbe arranger, 
Morill Lynch, is bonding & 
$30m facility for Bahrain Middle 
East Buik providing for the issue of 
CDs at a maximum of 25 basis 
points over Libor. 

As Bulgaria approached the mar- 
kets for a new credit for its Foreign 
Trade Bank through Deutsche 
Bank, Barclay’s put into syndica- 
tion a 5150m credit for the Romani- 
an Bank for foreign Trade. It is ful- 
ly underwritten 

Nesi, bolding company for a Nor- 
wegian fmimeial services group, 
mandated Banque Paribas (Lon- 
don) for a S50m five-year transfer- 
able loan facility 


BY MAGGIE URRY IN LONDON 

PITY the poor floating rate note in- 
vestor. New Issues come on finer 
and finer margins. And when he 
reads his morning paper, be dis- 
covers that older deals are bring 
c all ed early because the borrowers 
know they can refinance more 
cheaply. 

Once again Sweden has shown 
file way to other borrowers. Last 
week tt called a Slhn issue, only two 
years old. This year Sweden win 
have repaid far more floater paper 
than it has issued. 

With the EECs refinancing of its 
Sliflra deal and Denmark’s call of 
its S600m perpetual, phis a host of 
other smaller issues, the total 
amount of floating rate note paper 
called this year comes to well over 
SlObn, according to figures from the 
Association of International Bond 
Dealers. 

In 1984 the total was under SI bn. 

This year new bpaw* volume h»« 
been at a record level too, and 
many of the dads called have been 
refinanced. But even so, investors 
are finding the yields on their port- 
folios being whittled away. Then- 
demand for paper is the main rea- 
son behind the narrowing ma rgins 

It is a sign of the changed tfmog 
that the % per cent margin over the 


mean between London interbank 
bid and offered rates (limean) 
which Sweden was paying on its is- 
sue dated 2003 was considered at- 
tractive when applied to the Bank 
of Scotland perpetual deal launched 
last week, on the very day that 
Sweden’s bombshell hit the market 

Bank of Scotland is a name which 
is well regarded in the market Stiff, 
it is a long way from Sweden. The 
Rank of Scotland »i«? paid much 
lower fees titan Sweden did two 
years ago. And its deal was success- 
fid, with a rapid increase in size. 

The fear investors have is that 
sovereign borrowers will not be so 
keen to issue floaters now, even at 
the lower rates. Sweden itself is 
keeping its own counsel on the sub- 
ject but baa not rushed into the 
firm ter market agafn it ba$ suffi- 
cient fhgap money from note facili- 
ties. And its first move in the bond 
TparVpta was tD lainmh a 5250m 
fixed-rate Eurodollar ii f° w - which 
was trading weB on Friday. This 
week there is a strong chance that 
Sweden wiH launch a Yankee deal, 
perhaps also for 5250m. 

The fixed-rate new issue manag- 
ers had a busy week last week with 
a variety of new deals. On Friday 
Morgan Stanley revived its warrant 


BNP seeks presence 
in Turkish market 

BY DAVID tAsninigg IN ISTANBUL 


BANQUE Nationale de Paris, the 
largest french bank, is to enter the 
Turkish market through a joint 
venture with Akbank, Turkey’s 
largest privatetyowned bank. The 
deal is the latest in a series of alli- 
ances that has brought the number 
of foreign banks active in Turkey to 
20 since liberalisation began four 
years ago. 

BNP will own 49 per cent of the 
new bank, and Akbank 51 per cent 
It will be initially capitalised at 
520m. 

Mr Erd Sabanci, vice-chairman 
of Akbank, said the new hank 


would have about four branches in 
major locations around Turkey and 
concentrate on trade financing, Ak- 
bank is part of the Setymri group, 
Turkey's largest private-sector com- 
mercial conglomerate. 

*nrig year several foreign banks, 
including American ExpTBSS, Hhpm- 
ical Mitsui B«nlt and Irving 
Trust, have entered into partner- 
ship with Turkish groups to attack 
the local market Alliances of these 
kinds are viewed as a more rapid 
way of obtaining market share and 
breaking into Turkey's tight-knit 
badness community'. 


All of these Securities have been offered outside the United States. 
■ This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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U.S. $100,000,000 


Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 

(Incorporated in the Kingdom of Norway with limited liability) 


Floating Rate Subordinated Notes 

Due October 1997 


Salomon Brothers International Limited 


BankAmerica Capital Markets Group 
Citicorp Investment Bank Limited 
Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
Deutsche Bank Capital Markets Limited 


PK Christiania Bank (UK) Limited 


Bank of Yokohama (Europe) S.A. 
Credit Commercial de France 
Deiwiorske Creditbank 
E F Hutton & Company (London) Ltd 
Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 


Kidder, Peabody International Limited Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 

Mitsubishi Trust & Banking Corporation (Europe) S.A. Mitsui Finance International Limited 


Mitsui Trust Bank (Europe) SA 
Nippon Credit International (HK) Lid. 
Shearson Lehman Brothers International 


Morgan Stanley international 
Orion Royal Bank Limited 
Societe Gdrterale 
Takugln International Bank (Europe) SJL 


/ 


The Taiyo Kobe Bank (Luxembourg) S.A. Takugln International Bank (Europe) SJL 

Toyo TrUst International Limited Westpac Banking Corporation Yasuda Thist Europe Limited 
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structure, used for Denmark and 
Gaz de France, for Austria. This 
time the bonds were beug syndicat- 
ed and the warrants being placed. 
No Issue price was disclosed for the 
warrants though they were quoted 
at 535 bid. The bonds were trading 
just within the 2% per cent fees. 

The deal was a swap into Swiss 
francs with the other ride provided 
by the SwFr 217m issue for Scott 
Paper. The creativity of bankers 
seems to know no bounds. 

Apart from Sweden’s deal the is- 
sue ior Sun was the highlight of the 

AMR lifted by 
revenue gains 

By WIIBam Hah In New York 

AMR, parent of American Airlines, 
the second biggest domestic U.S. 
carrier, lifted third-quarter net in- 
come by 111 per cent to 587 3m on 
the back of an 18.2 per cent tor 
crease to revenue passenger miles, 
a key measure of airline traffic. 

The latest earnings, equivalent to 
SL45 a share, compare with 578.6m, 
or 51.51 a share, in the third quarter 
of 1984. 

Mr Robert L. Crandall chairman , 
said the latest results reflected the 
“continuing success* of AMR’ s 
growth plan and that in expectation 
of continued gr o w th. ; AMR eater- : 
dsed options on 26- McDonnell 
I Douglas Super 80 aircrafty •' 


week, and other deals generally 
lagged behind a rally in the New 
York bond market. 

Equity-linked issues are proving 
popular still and Union Bank of 
Switzerland (Securities) had a 
blow-out on its hand^ on Friday 
with an issue with warrants to buy 
its parent company’s bearer partici- 
pation fle r fiftewte* which will be 
fungible with an issue coming in 
Switzerland. Tbe bonds were trad- 
ing around 107. 

Japanese borrowers are a steady 
source of equity warrant issues. 
And there could be even more deals 
coming from them in the new year 
when Japanese investors will be al- 
lowed to buy detached warrants. 

The secondary market has im- 
proved over the last week but is lag- 
ging the New York Treasury bond 
market Unlike that market there 
is a supply of Eurodollar bonds 
which puts a lid on price gains. 

There is no shortage of supply to 
the Swiss franc foreign bond mar- 
ket, where deals have been coming 
thick and fast like the Scott Paper 
deal most of them seem to be tied 
to swaps, and bought deals are very 
much in evidence. The secondary 
market has not been too depressed 
by the weight of paper so tor, with 


prices only slightly lower on tbe 
week. 

More deals are likely to come 
next week, though terms seem to be 
getting a little more generous. 

The pace of new issues has 
slowed to the D-Mark market with 
only three deals appearing last 
week. So for in October, 12 issues 
out of the expected 25 haVe been 
l aunched, and it now seems prob- 
able that some of the others will be 
quietly postponed. 

The secondary market started to 
rally around Thursday lunchtime 
and by the weekend bad made up 
earlier losses. The strong domestic 
market and a weaker dollar to- 
wards the end of foe week helped. 

The increase in Coca-Cola's issue : 
in the New Zealand dollar market 
seems to have persu aded Swedish 
Export Credit (SEK) to launch a 
deal. Whether the retail investors 
which dominate this currency have 
tbe same appetite for SEK as they 
do for Coke remains to be seen. 

• Mr David Watkins has been ap- 
pointed director of new issues at 
Goldman Sachs. He is a member of 
the boards of the AZBD and the In- 
ternational Primary Market Asso- 
ciation. Mr Richard Sharp becomes 
syndicate manager at Goldman. 


Allis-Chalmers loses 
$ 18 m in third quarter 


BY OUR FINANCIAL STAFF 

ALLIS-CHALMERS, the struggling 
US. process equipment group, has 
reported further losses, with a 
third-quarter deficit of 518.4m, or 
SL40 a share, compared with a loss 
of 515.6m, (7 5L27, a year earlier. 

The latest figures include a S3m 
charge for final audit adjustments 
on the sale of the fa* m machinery 
unit earlier this year to a subsidiary 
of Boeckner-Humboldt-Deutz of 
West Germany. 

Iflg»ii from this business, and on 
its disposal are matey responsible 
for putting Allis-Chalmers 5168.9m, 
or S1220 a share into the red at the 


nine-month stage compared with a 
loss of $4&3m, or 53.63, in the 1984 
period. 

Sales to foe latest three months 
slipped from 5216m to 5211m, tak- 
ing the nine-month figure to 
S643.7m (5623.4m). 

Despite tbe continued losses, Mr 
Wendell F. Bueche, president and 
chief executive, said foe operations 
of tbe “resized and restructured Al- 
lis-Chalmers are trending in foe 
right direction.” He noted foe rise 
in m>1m? so for this year in spite of 
soft demand and intense competi- 
tion to the capital goods market 


SERVING 
SHIPS. PORTS. 

industry 


Alcoa slips 
amid weak 
demand 
and prices 

By Terry Dodsworth in New York 

ALUMINUM Company of America 
(Alcoa), the largest U3. al uminium 
producer, registered a small decline 
to profits in the third quarter, with 
earnings amounting to 557.1m, or 69 
cents a share, compared with 
S60.1m. or 74 cents, in foe same pe- 
riod of 1984. 

Third-quarter sales amounted to 
$1.27bn against S1.43bn a year earli- 
er and for foe first nine months 
came to S3j95bn against £426bu. 
Earnings to the nine-month period 
were 5104.3m or $1.26, against 
S270-8m or S3.32. 

Mr Charles Party, chairman, said 
the third-quarter earnings were 
above expectations, although inade- 
quate. “Business softened from the 
second quarter to the third, with a 6 
per cent decline to shipments and 
with continuing price weakness in 
both al uminium ingot and fabricat- 
ed products," he said. “However, 
our concerted efforts to improve 
profitability by reducing costs are 
paying off." 

During the third quarter, Alcoa 
shipped 432,000 metric tons of prod- 
ucts against 439,000 tons to the 
same period of 1984, with primary 
aluminium products accounting for 
20 per cent of tbe total this year 
compared with 18 per cent a year 
ago. 

Commenting on the outlook for 
foe year, Mr Parry said order re- 
ceipts were down and that he saw 
little improvement in al uminium 
prices. 

• Alcoa of Australia, a subsidiary, 
lifted net profits for foe first nine 
months to AS42Jm (U-S.S29.5m) 
from A$37.8m a year earlier. Reve- 
nues rose from AS853.4m to 
AS884Jm_ 

The profits rise mainly reflects 
the effect of a weaker Australian 
dollar on the company’s sales in 
U.S- dollars. This offset lower metal 
and al umina prices, and slightly re- 
duced shipments. 


All of these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only, 
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ECU 150,000,000 


Banque Nationale de Paris, 

New York Branch 

Floating Rate Notes Due 1995 


Interest on the Notes is payable quarterly on January 15, April 15, July 15 and October 15 
of each year, commencing January 15, 1986. The Interest rate for each quarterly 
Interest period will be equal to three-month U.S. dollar LIBOR not tonally hedged 
into ECU utilizing spot and three-month forward U.S. dollar/ECU exchange 
rates, and will be determined as of the second Business Day prior to the 
commencement of each quarterly interest period. 


Salomon Brothers Inc 


The First Boston Corporation 
Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 





Goldman, Sachs & Co, 


Morgan Stanley & Co, 

ineoipanMd 
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Debt debate puts trading in neutral 


FEDERAL RESERVE MONETARY TARGETS 
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THE U.S. credit markets con- 
tinued to coast along Is neutral 
last week, unwilling to shift 
gear in any decisive manner 
until the debate over the debt 
ceiling is resolved in Washing- 
ton. On Monday, trading 
dosed down anyway for the 
Columbus Day holiday, but 
after that rates drifted side- 
ways in relatively light activity, 
falling a little after the Gross 
National Product figures on 
Thursday, but then swinging 
back up again on Friday, 

Over the balance of this 
month, there appears to be no 
fear that the deadlock over 
government borrowing in 
Washington will make the 
Treasury run out of cash. Even 
if Congress continues to deny 
the government authority to in- 
crease the limits set on its 
ability to raise money, the 
Treasury has some new financ- 
ing capacity in band, thanks to 
a little legerdemain involving 


115. HONEY MARKET RATES (%) 
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the Federal Financing Bank 
<FFB). 

This Wednesday, $9.Zbn of 
new 2-year notes will be 
auctioned, of which $8J.bn will 
go to the replacement of matur- 
ing debt with the other $lJlbn 


to the expanding needs o f the 
public purse. By using the FFB, 
where debt is covered by the 
full faith and credit of the 
government but which does not 
count towards the legal debt 
ceiling, the authorities will 


avoid a technical breach of their 
responsibilities. But they are 
well aware that the game can- 
not go on forever. Some $5bn 
of the FFB's resources has al- 
ready been used up, and, after 
this week’s offering, it will only 
have $8£bn of unused borrow- 
ing authority left 
So the log-jam in Washing- 
ton clearly has to break some- 
time, and when it does, the 
credit markets will be faced 
with the problem of absorbing 
around SSOba by the end of the 
year. The apprehension over 
this prospect was compounded 
last week by a jittery wait for 
tile third Quarter GNP figures. 
Much of Wall Street bad been 
vigorously rearranging its 
growth forecasts over the pre- 
vious week or so, with the con- 
sensus moving towards a sub- 
stantial upward revision of the 
2 £ “flash’* figure pot out 
earlier. 


In the event, the 3-3 per cent 
announced by the Commerce 
Department looked as though it 
had a little for everyone in it 
—it was up sufficiently to con- 
found any taBt of imminent 
recession, but not sufficiently 
high to promote any fear of 
runaway growth that would 
pose yet another strain on 
borrowing. Indeed, the mild 
downward movement in rates 
on Thursday was an indication 
that investors saw no particu- 
lar threat to the system from 
this pace of growth. 

The Ml figures, also oat on 
Thursday, made very little im- 
pression: the steep $32bn fall 



was expected after the huge 

:k in- 


jurnp in the previous week 
spired by banking flow disloca- 
tions following Hurricane 
Gloria. And the economic statis- 
tics on Friday - a U per cent 
rise in personal consumption 
expenditures and an increase of 


0.3 per emit in personal income 
— also caused little reaction, 
since they were broadly in line 
with the GNP statistics. 

The more important question 
over Ml is whether its present 
longer-term rate of expansion 
will force the Federal Reserve 
Board to begin pulling on the 
reins a little. Over the last 12 
months. Ml has risen by 10.9 
per cent and in the most recent 
three months it has been run- 
ning at an annualised rate of 14 
per cent. Little wonder that 


some economists argue that the 
Fed's next move will .have to 
be towards a firmer policy in an 
attempt to ward off fears of re- 
newed inflation. 

Other economists, on the 
other hand, point to the present 
subdued rate of Inflation — in 
the third quarter it was running 
at SJt per cent — as giving the 
Fed plenty of scope to continue 
its present monetary poncy. 
There is no sign, either, that 
the industrial sector is working 
at a rate as yet that will add 


UK GILTS 


Lawson’s speech dispels some of the unease 
among brokers over his new strategy 


IN THE gilt-edged market at 
least Mr Nigel Lawson's speech 
at the Mansion House on Thurs- 
day clearly had the desired 
effect. 

The Chancellor’s renuncia- 
tion of this year’s official target 
range for sterling MS and the 
decision to abandon M over- 
funding ** triggered gains of up 
to i point for long-dated stocks. 

Within an hour of the 
market’s opening on Friday the 
Bank of England had sold out 
of the £800m Treasury 20 per 
cent 2001 issued by tender a 
day earlier. By 3.30 pm it felt 
emboldened to issue a further 
£600m of stock. 

As yields for 25-year gilts 
tell to 10 J. per cent just 
fractionally above the best of 
the year, some brokers began 
to talk of another determined 
assault on the 10 per cent yield 
barrier. 

The speech, of course, had 
minuses as well as pluses. If 
the Chancellor is unwilling to 
nudge up longer-term yields 
when he needs to tighten 
monetary policy, the strain will 
be taken by short-term interest 
rates. 

Here Mr Lawson stressed that 
official policy was at present 
" cautions," but that be would 
not hesitate to push up rates 
if necessary. 

Short-dated gfits responded 
by moving in the opposite direc- 


tion to the longs, although 
losses were limited to i point. 

At the same time the market's 
knee-jerk reaction in pushing up 
prices for longer maturities did 
not entirely dispel the unease 
of some brokers over the Chan- 
cellor’s new strategy. 

But to take the positive 
points first despite the Bank 
of England's rather heavy- 
handed issue of extra stock on 
Friday, the decision to dump 
sterling M3 should considerably 
ease prospective funding pres- 
sures. 

“The objective of tending 
policy is to tend the FSBR 
(public sector borrowing re- 
quirement) over the year as a 
whole: no more no less. And 
that we are doing." Mr Lawson 
said. 

In a section of his speech 
slightly earlier, he made it 
clear that the definition of 
tending Included sales of debt 
both to the non-bank private 
sector in Britain and to over- 
seas investors. The only sales 
excluded are those to the UK 
hanking system. 

None of this is to suggest that 
the Government Broker can 
simply rest on his laurels. The 
exact figures are almost impos- 
sible to untangle, but the PSBR 
has probably been underfunded 
so far this year, particularly as 
the Treasury's £7bn target looks 
inrwiningly optimistic. 


That said, broker W Green- 
well estimates that even with 
a £lbn overshoot In the FSBR. 
the net funding requirement, 
including national savings, over 
the next five months may total 
only £4bn. 

If the supply outlook looks 
favourable, the brokers' econ- 
omists dismissed by Mr Lawson 
as “young Turks” are not so 
unambiguous about the whale 
package. 

The first doubt concerns the 
extent to which the Treasury’s 
tough approach to short-term 
rates can be taken at face value. 

Last month’s Group of Five 
agreement to seek a lower dollar 
included provision for changes 
in the cross rates between non- 
dollar currencies. An implicit 
element was a fall in the value 
of sterling against the D-Mark. 

That pact has so far worked 
and Britain has secured * size- 
able devaluation against the 
West German currency within 
the framework of overall stabil- 
ity for the pound. 

That leads economists such as 
Mr Richard Jeffrey of broker 
Hoare G ovett to believe that if 
sterling were to rise strongly 
against the D-Mark, . the 
Treasury would seek a cut in 
short-term rates. 

The second source of unease 
focused on sterling M3 itself. 
The market has broadly 
accepted the official view that 


the measure has been hope- 
lessly distorted by structural 
change; and Mr Lawson’s fore- 
cast of Inflation of below four 
per cent by mid-1986 is widely 
accepted. 

Bat there is still a feeling — 
apparently shared by the Bank 
of England — that sterling M3 
may be saying something about 
trends after that, a period when 
the Government will be under 
pressure to reflate as the 
general election approaches. 

Overall confidence has not 
been helped by the decision In 
drop any reference in next 
month’s Autumn Statement to 
the likely scope for tax cuts 
next year. The move, which in- 
volves the withholding of official 
revenue forecasts, is being In- 
terpreted as a possible down- 
grading of the PSBR target for 
1986/87 pencilled in by the 
M aihrai Term Financial 
Strategy. 

As a footnote it is worth 
mentioning that the Chan- 
cellor’s final speech excluded 
two elements included In 
earlier drafts. The first was a 
reference to the European 
Monetary System, and the 
second to a hybrid measure — 
an average of the growth rates 
of sterling M3 and Mo — which 
seems to have emerged as yet 
another unofficial policy 
indicator. 


Philip Stevens 
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Financial Times Monday October 21 1985 

international companies and markets 


french bond market 


Little room remains for interest rate cut 


With THE French inflation 
rate edging down to about 5 
per cent, yields on state bonds 
on the Paris - capital market. 

which were falling gently to 

around 10J per cent on Friday, 
are looking distinctly generous 
to investors. 

French Treasury officials 
point out that real interest rates 
in France are now about two 
points above those in West 
Germany. Considering the firm- 
ness of the French franc within 
the European Monetary System 
and with foreign exchange 
reserves still eijmhing ^ the 
stage might appear to be set 
for a sharp decline In long-term 
French interest rates over the 
next few months. 

Some room remains for down- 
ward movement — but not much. 
A combination of technical and 
economic . circumstances — as 
well as political uncertainties 
which will loom larger with the 
approach of general elections 
next March — may mean that 
Paris interest rates are close 
to the bottom of the present 
cycle. 

Although the bond market 
has been spared any .flood of 


new issues in the last few 
weeks, it has yet to weather 
the state’s last quarter borrow- 
ing programme. The govern- 
ment has raised FFr 67.5bn so 
far this year through bond 
financin g . The Treasury fe pre- 
paring the market for a farther 
FFr 30bn before the rest of 
the year, which will help push 
overall new issue volume, for 
1985 to above FFr 250bn. 
comfortably above last year's 
record. 

A further factor unsettling 
the markets is the tide of 
financial deregulation measures 
initiated by M Pierre Bere- 
govoy. Finance Minister. Some 
.bankers say uncertainty over, 
the effect of these measures has 
added a “ risk premium ** to 
long-term yields. 

Following the opening this 
year of a certificate of deposit 
market, the Ministry is plan- 
ning shortly to allow company 
treasurers to raise funds 
through a commercial paper 
market. It is also proposing to 
open up considerably invest- 
ment in short-term Treasury 
Bonds. If fully put into effect 
these initiatives could drain off 


large sums previously invested 
in the bond market. 

The Treasury has tried to 
calm bond dealers* fears by an- 
nouncing that the commercial 
paper market will be limited to 
about FFr lObn in 1986. This 
should lower the risk of with- 
drawals from the bond market 
of short-term liquidity managed 
by burgeoning unit trusts and 
mutual funds, which have 
grown greatly in size over the 
last few years- However, the 
bond market’s reliance on es- 
sentially short-term investment, 
much of it channelled from cor- 
porate treasurers with cash sur- 
pluses, places it in a fragile 
state which one senior Paris 
banker last week described as 
M a bouse of cards." 

The central question hanging 
over the capital market is bow 
far interest rates can come 
down in France in line with dis- 
inflation without threatening 
the equilibrium of the bonking 
system? 

The Bank of France on Thurs- 
day signalled the likelihood of 
an imminent cut in banks’ base 
lending rates by reducing to 9} 
per cent from 9§ per cent, its 
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money market intervention 
rates. Paris money market 
rates have now fallen a full 
percentage point over the last 
three months to their lowest 
since July 1979. 

base rates, held at 
10.85 per cent since July, have 
fallen only 1.4 percentage 
points since January 1983, com- 
pared with a fall in inflation 
of about 4 points since then. A 
principal reason for the slight- 
ness of the drop is the peculiar 


earnings structure of France's 
big commercial banks with 
-large retail networks, which 
rely heavily on interest-free 
deposits for their profits. 

With margins already under 
pressure this year as a result 
of slack credit demand, these 
banks' high overheads costs 
place serious question marks 
over profitability as soon as 
base rates come down to around 
the 10.5 per cent area. Even 
though M Beregovoy last week 
was renewing his customary 
calls for banks to cut base rates 
sooo, the Treasury is fully 
aware of the risks for bank 
profitability in pushing the des- 
cent too fast 

The next cut in base rates, 
perhaps this week, is therefore 
likely to be only token — pos- 
sibly around 0.25 or 0.3 per 
cent Some seasoned, if cynical, 
bankers last week were fore- 
casting that more important 
cuts to around the 10 per cent 
level will be delayed for 
reasons of electoral stage man- 
agement until early in the new 
year. 

David Marsh 


Japan urged to 
ease rules on 
sovereign loans 

By Peter Montagnon in Tokyo 

JAPANESE banks are pressing 
the country’s Ministry of 
Finance to relax regulations on 
lending to countries which have 
rescheduled debts in the wake 
of this month's UJ>. initiative 
on easing the debt crisis. 

In particular they are seeking 
elimination of the 5 per cent 
reserve requirement which is 
mandatory on such lending 
until the rescheduled debt is 
repaid, or at least a change in 
rules that would make the re- 
quirement tax deductible . 

Under the U.S. initiative, 
banks worldwide have been 
asked to lend a further $20bn to 
the main debtor countries over 
the next three years. 

The initial response from 
the authorities here has been 
cautiously , favourable, Mr 
Tovco Gychten, director-general 
of the Ministry's. International 
Finance Bureau, said he per- 
sonally favoured making the 
reserve requirement, tax de- 
ductible, though this should be 
offset by an Increase in the 
level of the requirement itself. 

However, such a move is ex- 
pected to meet resistance from 
the tax authorities,' 


Futures contracts flood Tokyo 


BY OUR FINANCIAL STAFF 

JAPAN'S new bond futures 
market ended Its first two hours 
of business on Saturday with 
more than 70,000 contracts 
traded, about seven times the 
average daily trading foreseen 
by many dealers. 

“Trading was slow for the be- 
ginning and nothing traded for 
a long time.” said one dealer. 
But later orders were so large 
that the Tokyo Stock Exchange 
asked securities companies To 
tell customers to reduce orders, 
he added. 

Contracts are deliverable In 
YlOOm units of ten-year govern- 
ment bonds of a theoretical 
issue assuming a 6 per cent 
coupon, and about 18 different 


long-term bonds can be used for 
delivery. 

The December contract was 
the most heavily traded, with 
turnover of Y6.879bn out of a 
total of Y7,067bn. It opened at 
Y102. a yield of 5.686 per cent 
and .dosed at Y102.02. having 
traded between Y101.99 and 
Y102.M. 

• The Chicago Board Options 
Exchange plans to enter a 
battle, due to begin on Friday, 
between exchanges offering com- 
peting products based on in- 
dices of U.S. over-the-counter 
equities, writes Alexander 
NieolL 

It is to offer options on a 
Standard and Poor's index of 


250 OTC industrial stocks. The 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange is 
introducing a futures contract 
based on roe same index, while 
the Chicago Board of Trade 
will launch futures on the 
NASDAQ-100 index under 
licence from the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers, 
which is itself trading options 
on its index. 

All the new contracts require 
regulatory approval, expected 
on Thursday. The CBOE al- 
ready trades over 300000 
options a day on an S and P 
index of 100 blue chip stocks, 
surpassing by far the volume of 
many rival options and futures 
contracts. 


Sales and orders boost for Daimler 


DAIMLER-BENZ, the West 
German vehicle group which 
last week offered to acquire a 
controlling interest in AEG. has 
lifted nine months sales' by 24 
per cent to about DM SSbn 
($14.5bn) from DM 30.6bn in 
the comparable period of 1984. 
AP-DJ reports. 

Dr Werner Breitschwerdt, 
D aiml er's chairman said the 
gain- in sales came amid a-.sharp 
increase in domestic car demand 


and improved orders in Europe 
for the group’s truck division. 

Sales fay the parent company 
were up about 22 per cent to 
DM 27.1bn ]n the- nine month 
period from DM 22JSba. Parent 
company sales exclude those of 
the aerospace concern Dornier 
and jet-engine producer 
Motoren-und Turbinen Union' 
Munich (MTU), in which 
Daimler acquired stakes earlier 
this year. 


Dr Breitschwerdt said the 
company expected a “ very 
decent” profit for the year. 
Analysts generally expect 
Daimler-Benz will raise its divi- 
dend to DM 12J>0 a share for 
1985 from DM 10.50 in 1984. 

Dr Breitschwerdt predicted 
that Daimler-Benz's car output 
would rise to 540,000 units in 
1985 from 480.000 in 1984, but 
said production of tracks would 
stagnate at about 210,000 units. 


Wang optimistic 
after edging 
back to profit 

By Terry Dodsworth in New York 

WANG LABORATORIES, the 
Massachusetts-based office 
equipment manufacturer hit by 
heavy losses in its last final 
quarter, pulled back into profit 
in the first quarter of its cur- 
rent year and said that it was 
u cautiously optimistic ” about 
business prospects for 1986. 

Net income for the three 
months to September 30 was 
S7m. or 5 cents a share, against 
851.2m, or 36 cents, a year ago. 
Sales reached $561m against 
5554m, and the company set a 
quarterly record for orders re- 
ceived. which rose by 16 per 
cent to $699m. Orders were par- 
ticularly strong in the U.S_. in- 
creasing by 44 per cent over 
the last quarter, it said. 

In the final quarter last time. 
Wang produced a net loss of 
$109 in. This setback under- 
scored the slump ip the U.S. 
computer market and reduced 
income for the fiscal year, 
ended June, to only $15.5m, 
Tbe company said that al- 
though cost-cutting action 
taken in the last half of fiscal 
1985 had resulted in the re- 
sumption of profitable opera- 
tions, profit margins remained 
depressed 
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U.S.S75, 000,000 


17th October, 1985 



Swiss Volksbank 
Finance (Cayman Islands) Ltd 

per cent Guaranteed Notes due 1990 
with “A” and “B” Warrants attached to acquire 
100,000 shares of Sfr.500 par value each of, 
and unconditionally guaranteed by, 

Swiss Volksbank 

Issue Price 101 per cent. 


Union Bank or Switzerland (Securities) -limited 
Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
Commerzbank Aktieugeseflschaft 
DC BANK - Deutsche Gedossenschaftsbank 
Amro International Limited 

Kuwait Foreign Trading Contracting & Investment Co. (S.A.K.) 
Orion Royal Bank Limited Rabobank Nederland 


Swiss Volksbank 
Swiss Bank Corporation Internationa Limited 
Deutsche Bank Capital Markets Limited 
Dresdner Bank Aktiengeseflacfiaft 
Hfl Samuel & Co. Limited 
Nomnra International Limited 
S. G, Warburg & CO. Ltd. 


AJgcmcne WanV Nederland N.V. Arab Banking Corporation (ABC) Julius Baer International Limited 
Bsnca dd Gotiardo Baoca defla Svizzera lufiana Bank Cantrade Switzerland (C.I.) Limited 

Bank fbr Geroeinwjnsthaft Aklitngcsrihchafc Bank in Liechtenstein Aktiengeseflschaft 


Bank Leu International Ltd 
Basque Bnuceflcs Lambert S .A. 

Banque Internationale 4 Luxembourg S.A. 
Bayeriscbe Latadesbauk Girozeiurate 
Berliner Handels- und Frankfurter Bank 
Compagnie de Banque ct dMcvestissemems, CBI 

Generate Bank 


Bank J. Vontobd &Co. AG Bank Wegelin & Co. 

Banque Generate du Luxembourg S.A. 
Banque Nationale de Paris ' Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd 
Bayeruche Vereinsbank AJctiengeseflschaft 
B.S.C. Capita] Markets Group 
Credit Commercial de France Credit Lyonnais 

Genossenscbaftllche Zenlraibank AG - Vienna 


Girozen trate and Bank dcOst err achisriwnSparkassenAktteflgesdlschaft Groupemenl Pri ve Genevois S.A. Panama 

Handels bank N.W. (Overseas) Limited Hesdsche Landesbank - Girozentrale Kredtetbank N.V. 

Knwait international Investment Co. s.a.k. Kuwait Investment Company (SA.K.) 

Uedncpstanhdie Landesbank Lloyds Merchant Bank limited Merck, Fmck & Co. 

Morgan Grcnfefl & Co. limited Nederfandgche Midderutandsbank nv Norddentschc Landesbank GirozstmUe 

Nofdfinanz-Bank ZBrich Paribas Capital Markets Pierson, Hddring & Pienon N.V. 

Private Bank and Trust Company Rothschild Bank. AG Sarasm International Securities Limited 

Scfaoeficr &Co. Bank Aktienseseflsdtaft J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited 

Schwrizerische Hypotheken- raid Handdsbank ' Sodcte Generate Verband Schweraerischer Ramona] banken 

V crons- usd Wessbank Akgjcngcscflsc ha ft. WesUfeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only 


New 



16th October, 1985 


U.S.$150,000,000 


European Investment Bank 


10% per cent. Notes due 1992 


Issue Price 100 Vs per cent. 


Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) limited 


Amro International limited 
Bank Leu International Ltd 
Banque Bruxelles Lambert SA. 
Credit Lyonnais 
Daiwa Europe Limited 


Banca Commerciale Italians 
Bankers Trust International Limited 
Chase Manhattan Capital Markets Group 
Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
Generate Bank 

Genossenschaftliche Zentralbank AG-Vtenna IBJ International limited 

Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino Kuwait International Investment Co. saL 
Merrill Lynch'Capital Markets Morgan Stanley International 

The Nikko Securities Co., (Europe) Ltd. Nomura International Limited 

Orion Royal Bank Limited Sbearson Lehman Brothers International 

Societe Generate Swiss Bank Corporation International limited 

Swiss Volksbank S.G. Warburg & Co. Ltd, 
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Clayfonn four-point plan 
in bid for Owen Owen 


Vf MAMIN DICKSON 

Clayfonn Properties, which is 
making a contested £40m take- 
over bid for Owen Owen, the 
Liverpool-based department store 
business, launched an attack at 
the weekend on what it called 
the group's “woeful record of zig- 
zag earnings per share." 

In its formal offer document to 
shareholders, Clayfonn promised 
a four-point plan of action to 
“invigorate" Owen Owen's trad- 
ing activities. It said it would; 

• Redevelop certain stores, pre- 
funding the projects with insti- 
tutional investors. Where 
appropriate, Owen Owen stores 
would be retained in the new 
developments. 

• Retain other stores substan- 
tially in their present form 

and use strong management to 
revitalise trading. 

• Sell properties with no viable 
future. 

• Integrate with Owen Owen's 
retail operations the Clayfonn 
subsidiary Schofield's, a York- 
shire-based department stores 
group acquired last December. 
Clayfonn said that in the first 
six months of this year, Scho- 
field's achieved pre-tax profits 
of £463.000 against none in the 
same period of last year. 
Clayfonn, which obtained a 
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tJSM listing only six months ago. 
is offering one of Its own shares 
and 2O0p in cash for each Owen 
Owen. That is worth about 440p 
a share on the basis of Clay- 
form's Friday closing price of 

240p. 

However. Owen Owen shares 
closed on Friday well above that, 
at 490p, partly on speculation 
that Burton Group, the retailing 
group which recently acquired 
the Debenhams department store 
chain, might put in a rival bid. 

Clayfonn said that its offer 
compared well with the 246p 
price of Owen Owen shares at 
the start of August, just before 
it bought an 11.6 per cent stake 
in the company. 


Clayfonn said it considered 
that (he trading approach taken 
by Owen Owen had been outdated 
for many years. Sales per square 
foot, profits per employee and 
returns on capital were all 
unacceptably low, particularly 
when compared with other retail- 
ing groups. 

It said that “due to Owen 
Owen’s present inadequate 
returns," the acquisition would 
necessarily involve some short- 
term dilution of CUyfcrm’s 
earnings per share. But it was 
confident Owen Owen could, in 
due course, make a significant 
contribution to the enlarged 
group. 


Scottish Metro down slightly 


Scottish Metropolitan Property, 
which holds properties for invest- 
ment, achieved slightly lower 
taxable profits for the year ended 
August 15 1985 of £&73m, com- 
pared with £8.77m. Gross rents 
receivable were over £lm higher 
at £S.73m against £7 .86m. 

After tax of £2 .48m <JE2.77m) 
earnings per 20p share are given 
as 4.38p (4JL3p) while the final 
dividend is lined to 2$p (2:15p) 


taking the total payment to 4p 
compared with 3.75p. Net asset 
value per share was 112p at the 
year end, against UOp. 

Pre-tax figure was after higher 
interest payable of £ 1 . 1601 , com- 
pared with £631,511, and 
included income, down from 
£1.05m to £577,524. The alloca- 
tion to the staff share ownership 
scheme amounted to £ 12 $34 
(£21,855), while income from the 


related company was £28,429, 
against £25,714. 

The directors say the sale of 
the leasing subsidiary daring the 
year gave rise to a write-back of 
deferred tax, which, after deduct- 
ing the costs of disposal, 
amounted to £437,768. This was 
treated as an extraordinary item 
an added to the group’s net book 
worth. 


Jayplant 
profits up 
and trend 
continues 

Despite a fall in turnover from 
£LMm to £L34sn, pre-tax profits 
of Jayplant plant hire contractor 
quoted on the USM, rose to 
£50,187 for the year ended May 
31, 1965, compared with £38X16 
previously. 

The directors say That the 
satisfactory trend In profits 
continues. The depots of Shel- 
beach, located at Bristol and 
Yaxley, Peterborough have now 
been dosed and the savings 

attributable are reflected In the 
group's currently improved 
liquidity. 

The directors continue to pur- 
sue every possible means of dis- 
posal of the freehold property at 
Yaxley fn order to further reduce 
group borrowings and interest 


operation of the She#- 
beach "depots should result in an 
improved profit performance 
during the coming flnacrriai year, 
they add. 

Pre-tax figure for the year 
comprised the profits of £115,032 
from the main hire business, non- 
recurring losses on closed depots 
of £58,351, property losses of 
£3.073. and parent c om pa n y over- 
heads of £2.421. 

Aftertax of £492 (£7 $01 credit) 
aamtng g p«r share are given as 
L4016p (l$232p) 

The directors point out that 
results for the six months to 
November 30. 1984. which 

showed profits of £ 66 , 000 , did 
not take into account certain 
items of expenditure which had 
to be written O ff 

FT Share Information 

The following securities have 
been added to the Share 
Information Service: 

Ericsson (LJL) Tclrfonaktiebo- 
laget) (Section: Electricals) 
Israel (lack L.) (Food, Groceries 
etc.) 


Top board changes 
as Pavion profits 
advance to £1.7m 


This advertisement is issued in compliance with the Regulations of the Council of the Stock Exchange. 


Shandwickplc 

(Incorporated in England under the Companies Act 1985, Registered Number 1952992) 


Shandwick pic is die holding-company of a group of three 
operating subsidiaries based in London -which together consd- 
tutethethirdlargestpublicrelarionsgroupownedandoperaring 
in the United Kingdom. Shandwick invoiced more th a n 150 
different clients in respect of the year to July 1985 -these 
clients cover a broad range from consumer goods manu- 
facturers and industrial companies to financial institutions and 
professional bodies. 

SHARE CAPITAL Issued and being 

Authorised issued fully paid 

.£250,000 ordinary shares of 2p each ^84,800 

Inconnection with the placing of 1,200,000 ordinary shares 
of 2p each at 17 5p per share by Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited, 
application has been made to the Council of The Stock 
Exchange for the grant ofpermission to deal in the whole ofthe 
issued share capital of Shandwickplc in the Unlisted Securities 
Market. A proportion of the shares being placed will be made 
available to the public through the market duringbusiness hours 
today. It is emphasised that no application has been made for 
these securities to be admitted to listing. 

Particulars relating to the company are available in the 
Extel Unlisted Securities Market Service and copies of die 
Prospectus may be obtained during normal business hours 
(Saturdays and public holidays excepted) up to and including 
31 October 1985 from: 


MORGAN GRENFELL 8c CO. LIMITED 
New Issue Department 
21 Austin Friars 
London EC2N 2HB 


21st October 1985 


ROWE & PITMAN 
1 Finsbury Avenue 
■ London EC2M2PA 


BY LUCY KEUAWAY 

The prospectus is published 
today for an offer for sale of 
shares in Ealing Electro Optics, 
whic h is being brought to the 
USM- by J. Henry Schroder 
Wagg & Go. The company, which 
makes optical and electro optical 
equipment is valued at the 95p 
offer price at £9.5m. 

The offer represents about 57 
per cent of the equity, and will 
raise a total of £S$m of which 
about £2 .6m will be new money 
for the company. 

Ealing* Electro-Optics was 
^founded in the J£60s as a manu- 
facturer of microscopes. In 1968 
it was acquired by the Ealing 
Corporation, a privately-owned 
U.S. company which, following 
the offer, will own 43 per cent of 
the shares. 

The company, which employs 
171 people, designs, makes and 
markets a wide range of optical 
equipment mainly for research 
and Industrial use in the U$. 
and the UK. Prices range from 
about £20 to about £65,000, and 
about two-thirds of sales by value 
are manufactured by the group 
in Watford. 

Over the past five years, turn- 
over has grown steadily from 
£2.6m in 1960 to £5.4m in 1984. 
After losses in the first two years; 
profits reached £908,000 in 1983, 
although last year they were 
slightly lower at £865,000. The 
company is forecasting profits 
for the current year of £l-2m, on 
which basis the shares are being 
offered on a price-earnings mul- 
tiple of 10. The dividend yield 
is 3$ per cent. 

Application lists open on 
October 24 and dealings are 
expected to start on October 31. 
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Govamment Sacs. 

64.67 

84$3 

84.20 

84.20 

84.16 

84.14 

84.57 

78.03 

187.4 

49.18 

Fixed Interest—... 

90^8 

90.22 

90.06 

90.06 

89.91 

90.09 

90.28 

88.17 

150.4 

50.55 

Ordinary—.—.— 

1050.9 

1043.3 

1034.9 

1025.9 

10283 

10B7.S 

1050$ 

911$ 

1050.9 

49.4 

Gold Mines— 

888.5 

£84.8 

895.1 

899 JB 

294.6 

291.4 

536.9 

£80.1 

754.7 

4M 

FT-Act All$hare,~. 

662.75 

660.81 

646$6 

643.00 

543.71 

642.75 

652.73 

58 LBS 

692.75 

61.92 

FTSEIOO 

1341.2 

1335.7 

1385.2 

13303 

1322.1 

1328$ 

2341$ 

2208.1 

2348.4 

985.9 


LADBROKE INDEX 
1,047-1,051 (+14) 
Based on FT Index 
Tel: 01-427 4411 


BY MARTIN DICKSON 

PROFESSOR Roland Smith, 
chfli»ri an of the stores group 
House of Fraser, has been ap- 
pointed nonexecutive chairman 
of Pavion International, the USM • 
quoted cosmetics group. Mr Tom 
Whyte, the Bermuda-based 
financier and leading architect 
of the company’s recent ch a n ge 
of identity, is stepping down as 
deputy chairman and s el l in g a 
substantial part of his share- 
holding. 

Pavion — which was known 
until June as Sangers — coupled 
the news of these and other 
boardroom shareholding changes 
with results for the first half 
to August 31, showing pretax 
profits up to £L72m on turnover 
Of £ 26 . 7m, against £228,000 in 
the same period of last year, on 
sales of £16$9m. 

The increase was attributable 
largely to a first time contribu- 
tion from Pavion — a U-S. manu- 
facturer of down-market cos- 
metics, marketed under the 
Wet’n’WUd brand name. This 
was acquired for S24m (£2lm) 
by Sangers in January in an 
u nusual deal that included a 
nine-for-eight rights issue, the 
sale of £9m of convertible loan 
stock and a 8350,000 salary for 
Mr Stanley Acker, Pavion’s prin- 
cipal shareholder. 

The deal with Pavion was 
largely the brainchild of Mr 
Whyte, who assumed in 1982 
responsibility for changing the 
profile of the then loss-making 
Sangers group, whose main 
interest at the time was photo- 
graphic wholesaling. 

Pavion said Mr Whyte consi- 
dered he had now fulfilled his 
role and leaving the board would 
give him more time to devote 
to his other interests. 

He is selling some 4$m of 
his shares. This will reduce 
his stake from about 22 per cent 
to 12$ per cent The total will 


be farther reduced to under 5 
per cent by the transfer Of shares 
to certain non-ben eficial trusts. 

Professor Smith, who became 
a non-executive drector of 
Pavion in August, replaces Mr 
John Briggs, who will remain as 
a nonexecutive director. Mr 
A. S. MeCready, vice president 
(sales) for Pavion, has also 
joined the board. Mr P. B. Saul, 
a specialist in company recon- 
struction, is leaving the board. 

Pavion also announced that a 
deferred consideration for the 
purchase of the cosmetics com- 
pany— -dependent on its profits 
record— had become payable 
and Pavion's vendors would 
receive 8.764m shares and $2$3m 
in cash. 

The Pavion vendors are selling 
4$m of these shares, leaving Mr 
Acker with 9$ per cent of the 
company. Kleinwort Benson is 
buying both these and Mr 
Whyte's shares and is giving 
pavion's existing shareholders 
and loan stock holders the oppor- 
tunity to buy 6.7m of them at a 
price of 60p a share, compared 
to Pavion’s closing price on 
Friday of 74p. 

The offer is one share for every 
nine held and five shares for 
every £18 of loan stock. 

Pavion’s 'vendors have been 
given an option to buy a Anther 
l$87m of the shares at a price 
of lOOp any time up to November 
13 1987. 

The first-half figures Showed 
earnings per share of 3.1p (0.4p), 
or 2$p (0.4p) when fully diluted 
by loan stock conversion. 

Professor Smith said the cos- 
metics business had exceeded 
expectations and continued to 
grow through the acquisition of 
new customers. Sangers Photo- 
graphies had suffered a very 
difficult trading period, largely 
due to the poor British summer; 


Ealing Electro Optics 
offering 57% at 95p 


comment 

Ealing Electro-Optics Is a curious 
mixture of high — and low — 
technology. It operates in the 
decidedly high-tech area where 
optics and electronics meet, and 
it brings out leading-edge pro- 
ducts, of which Vidispec is an 
important example. Yet the 
company is heavily dependant 
on its catalogue for the bulk of 
its sales, and many of its pro- 
ducts change very little from one 
year to the next. It emphasises 
development rather than re- 
search and its budget for this 
is relatively small. And with a 
history of more than 100 years 
it is not the sort of business that 
is about to double (or halve) 
overnight This sounds as if it 
enjoys the best of both worlds— 
in a market that is expanding at 
about 20 per emit a year, it has 
the stability that some of the 
sector's younger and more re- 
search-oriented companies lack. 
However, the trade is patchy at 
best and requires some lengthy 
explanation. Luckily, such is 
to hand: the present bright 
young team ot MBAs were not 
brought in until 1981, when 
they turned the company round 
quickly. Moreover, the down- 
turn last year reflects mainly the 
buoyancy of the previous year 
and should not cause undue 
concern. Modestly priced on & 
prospective p/e of 10. 


Share Stakes 

CHANGES IN company share 
stakes announced over the past 
week include: 

Astra Industrial Group- 
Director Mr W. E. M. Clegg, on 
September 25 purchased 75,000 
ordinary shares at 7|p. 

Associated Dairies Group — 
Director Mr D. Drew acquired 
17,777 ordinary shares under the 
company’s executive share option 
scheme at 59.063p and now bolds 
69,372 shares (0.0061 per cent). 
Director Mr E. Bums disposed 
of 50,000 ordinary for himself 
and 50,000 ordinary for his wife 
at 140p and he now holds 27,017 
shares and his wife 25.950 shares. 


US$2504HM»0 
SECURITY PACIFIC 
CORPORATION 
Boating Rate SebonGnatad 
Capital Notts due 1997 


Noteholder are advised that for 
the interest period from August 
21 to November 2fl 1986 inclu- 
sive the sum of US$21 2.40 w9 be 
payable on the interest payment 
date, November 21, 1985, per 
USSKUIOQ Principal Amount of 
Notes. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, NA 
London, Agent Bank Q 


Granville & Co. Limited 

Member of The National Association of Security Dealers 
and Investment Managers 


8 Lovat Lana London EC3R 8 BP 


Telephone 01-621 1212 
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96 
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Bird on Hill 

160 

+3 
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21.0 

3.136 
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-3 
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8.0 
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— 

12.0 
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— 
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-1 
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6$ 

93 
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82 
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— 
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53 
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+b 
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0? 
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+4 
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22 
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21 
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79 

— 
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— 

33 
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44 

+3 
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69 
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7S 
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73 
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79 
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31 
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— 
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68 
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5.0 
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1.473 

Trevian Holdings — ... 

320 

— 

42 

13 
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17.9 

5,495 

Um/ock Holdings ...... 

33 

+2 

21 

5.4 

8.5 

9.3 

14.101 

Waller Aleaander — . 

110 

— 

s.b 

7.1 

6.2 

7.6 

4,714 

w. S. Yeotoe 

202 

+2 

17.4 

8.6 

5.7 
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BASff AO. DM 50 — 

Blacks Leisure lOp - — 
Braeway lOp — . — ■< 
Bums- Anderson 109 — 
(city Site Estates——— 

(crowtlrar (J) 

ORQ. 


Emess Uflfating - 

Howard £ Wyndham 
|*HumOaraMe Elect. 

ML Hides 

For Oreenfleide Bleak see Blacks Leisure. 



Renunciation data usually last day lo* dealing free of stump dm. b 
based on prospectus estimates, a Assumed dividend and fWfckl 
dividend cover baaed on previous yaar*s jumlnom . a rmm 

otbarwUe Indicated. V Issued by tender. I OCmo beldam of 
shams «e a “ rights.** ” Issued by way of eapitBileatlon. If .Mil.. 

« Issued In connectlnn with reorganisation mams or Okawar. 
lettem or folly paid. |fl Introduction. * Unlisted Securities Market. | 
pries, tt Osah in under Rule 635 (3). 9 Dealt in under Rule 538 (»)~(s). 
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PENDING DIVIDENDS ^ 

Dates when some of the more important company dividend s 
statements may be expected in the next few weeks are given tit ihfc 


following table. The dates shown are those of last year's announcer 

(indicaterfrV* 


ments except where the forthcoming board .meetings 
thus*) have been officially notified. Dividends to be 
will not necessarily be at the amounts in the column 
“Announcement last year. 1 * 
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Kingdom of Spain 

U.S. $375,000,000 
Floating Rate Notes Due 2005 
Holders of Notes of the above issue are hereby notified that ^ 
for the second ■interest Sub-period from 21 st Octobef, 1985, 
to 21 st November, 1985 the following wiff apply: 


1 Interest Payment Date: 

2. Rale of Interest 
for Sub-period: 

3. Interest Amount payable 
for Sub-period: 


20th March. 1986 
8%% per annum 
US$72.12 

per US$ 10,000 nominal 
US$1,802.95 
per US$ 250,000 nominal' 

US$145.31 

per US$10,000 nominal ' 
US$3,632.81 
per US$ 250,000 nominal : 
5. Next Interest Sub-period wifi be from 

21st November, 1985 to 23rd December, 1985. 

Agent Bank 

Bank of America International Limited , . : . 


4. Accumulated Interest 
Amount payable: 




# 

§■ 
® i 

3£-H 

^h- r r- 


jMv 




CO 

o 


Co-operative Bankp.I.c 

(Incorponted m Engknd unoor he 
Compmles Acts 1948b ibsoj • 

£75,000,000 >■/? 

Subordinated Floating Rate Notds2000 ■' _ ‘ '. V ; 
Headers of Floating Rate Notes of the above issue ara. 
hereby notified that for the interest period-tram tStfu 
October, 1985 to 20th January, 1986 the fotlowin^- 
information will apply: • r 

1. Rate of interest 11 M / ta %perannufp .. 

2. Interest Amount payable on Interest ..r-f 


%■ ■ 
-lApf*--. 


j’i*' ■> 

pf---. 


PaymentDate: 


3. Interest Payment 
Date: 


£150.50 
Per £5,000 nominal or 
£1,504.97 .. 

Per £50,000 nominal 


20th January, 1986 


Agent Bank 

Bank of America International Limited 


<* 
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BUSINESSMAN’S DIARY 

in tne details published. 

UK TRADE FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


PARLIAMENTARY DIARY 


Current 

Motor-fair TO (01-439 08735 (until 


October 27) 
October 21-25 
International 


n-oflnowrv, m «nlcations Exhibition — IVAC 

11-439 08755 (until (01-240 1871) 

Earls Court Alexandra Pavilion, London 
w , November 5-7 

Business Show Cellular P om mu ni f»tf nn^ Inter- 


ue an«ot . "" v " vcuuior tuiuawmcauuns ixiier 

(01-405 6283) NEC, Birm ingh a m national Conference and E&Mbi 


October 22-24 

Internationa] Products, Services 
and Technology for Fixsnci.-) 


tinn <01-868 4466} 

Wembley Conference Centre 
November 5-7 


Houses — BANKING (021-705 National Exhibition and Con- 
6707) Barbican Centre ftreoce to Develop Profitable 

_ TTvMhoIm /m WOT inoAk 


October 25-November 3 


Exports (01-727 1920) 

Barbican Centre 


gtonamcnal BUg : Show tOMSS No,™*, ws 

NEC, Birmingham Accountants’ Exhibition (01-995 


October 29 November 1 


tt~~ - „ -- ------- w. * ouw; Barbican Centre 

Intenors Exhibition-— November 10-14 
MQdpB (01-385 1200) Olympia International Furniture Show 


October 29-31 


(021-780 4171) NEC, Birmingham 


Cleaning and Maintenance Exbi- November 2430 . 

bibnn EUROPACLEAN <0923 International Building and Con- 


777000) Barbican Centre 

November 34 

international Video and Com- 


OVERSEAS TRADE FAIRS 


Barbican Centre struct! on Exhibition — INTER- 
BUILD (01-486 1951) . 

ideq and Com- NEC, Birmingham 


Cnrrent 


November 12-16 


Tbe 19® International Capital Maritime Trade Fair — EURO- 
JWLP® (Cleveland PORT (01-437 2175) Amsterdam 

1216) 676 6000) (until October November 10-14 
27) Cleveland, Ohio Arab Home Furnishing and 

Current Consumer Goods Show (01-488 

International Videocomnnmica- 191 , Bahrain 

tion Market Exhibition— VIDCOM November 12-17 

(01-499 2317) (until October 24) ££5ftKSS* 


October 2031 
International 


Videotex 


ta,. nfz Heating. Refrigerating and Air- 
Pann*e Conditioning Exhibition — INTER- 
fc-annes (01-438 3064) Paxfe 

November 26-24 

. C on- Internationa] Food and Beverage 


Exhibition — VIDEO- Festival — FOODFEST (01-236 


TEX (01-868 4466) Amsterdam 
October 29-21 


tMfll 

November 34-28 


Hong Kong 


International Clothing Textiles International Hotel, Restaurant 
Trade Fair — INTERSTOFF (01- . p 1 *"*™. 0 "® Ecraipment 

784 0543) Frankfort Exhibition (021-705 67050^^^ 

November 3-7 November 26-28 

Pesrocbenticals Chemical and Computer Aided Design and 
P1 ^ sti ^_J naB * tri ** E^hWiihon Manufacturing Exhibition — | 
and Conference — PETCHEM- CADCAM (01-437 2175) 

PLAST (01-486 3741) AI-Khobar CADCAM (01 ^ 7 ^Amsterdam 
November 5-8 November 27-29 

International Fair of Hydraulics, Energy Concepts for the Industry 
Pneumatics, Industrial Robots Convention and Exhibition — 
and Automation — AXJTOMAT ENKON (01-930 7251) 

ASIA (01-683 1158) Singapore Nuremberg 


TODAY 

Commons: Debate on industrial 
innovation and design on a 
motion for the adjournment 
Second Reading of the Hous- 
ing BUI, the Housing Associa- 
tion Bill, the Housing Conse- 
quential Provisions) Bill, and 
the Landlord and Tenant Bill. 
Proceedings on the Weights 
and Measures Bill Private 
Business after 7 pm. 

Lords: Debate on the report of 
the European Communities 
Committee on European Union 
(14th Report 198465). Debate 
on the Report of the European 
Communities Committee on 
the reform of the Common 
Agricultural Policy (l?th 
Report, 1984-85). 

TOMORROW 

Commons: Remaining stages of 
the European Communities 
(Finance) Bill Motion on the 
Rate Support Grant (Scot- 
land) (No 3) 'Order. 

Lords: Administration of Justice 
Bill, consideration of Commons 
amendments. Law Reform 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) 
Bill (Scotland), Third Read- 
ing. Oil and Pipelines Bill, 
Third Reading. United Nations 
(Namibia) BuL Second Read- 
ing. Unstarred question on 
whether HMG will take the 
initiative towards securing 
securing international signa- 
ture of the comprehensive 
ban on all nuclear testa as 
proposed in the preamble to 
tiie Non-Proliferation Treaty, 
add whether they will 
revitalise that treaty by dis- 
cussing with the nuclear arms 
holding countries the substan- 
tial reduction of their nuclear 
arms. 


Agencies (Northern Ireland) 
Order, and on tbe Parliamentary 
Constituencies (England) (Mis- 
cellaneous Changes) Order. 

Lords: Insolvency BUI, considera- 
tion of Commons amendments. 
Motion to disapprove the State- 
ment of Changes in Immigration 
Rules. 

Select Committees: Trade and 
Industry — Subject: Tourism In . 
the UK Witnesses; Lord Young 
of Graffham, Employment Secre- i 
taiy, and Mr David Trippier, 
MP, Employment Under Secre- 
tary (Room 16, 10.30 am). 

Scottish Affairs — Subject: The 
proposed closure of the Gart- 
cosb rolling min. Witness: 
British Steel Corporation (Room 

19, 2 pm). Environment — Sub- 
ject: Radioactive waste. Wit- 
nesses: Hon William W&ldegrave, 
HP, Minister of State for the 
Environment, and officials (Room 

20, 4-30 pm). 

THURSDAY 

Commons: Debate on a motion 
to take note of tbe outstanding 
reports of the Public Accounts 
Committee to which the Govern- 
ment replied. Motion on the 
European Communities (Defi- 
nition of Treaties) (North 
Atlantic Salmon Conservation 
Organisation) Order, and the 
European Communities (Immu- 
nities and Privileges of the 
Noth Atlantic Salmon Conser- 
vation Organisation) Order. 
Lords: Transport Bill, third 
reading. 

Select Committee: Agriculture — 
Subject: The storage and dis- 
posal of cereal surpluses. 
Witness: Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food) (Ropm 16, 
11 am). 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


£10m awards for Kyle Stewart 


Contracts worth almost £ 10 m for 
a superstore at Claphaxn Junction 
and luxury apartments in former 
Docklands warehouses, hav e 
been awarded to KYLE 
STEWART, At Lavender Hill. 
Claoham Junction, work has 
started on a £5-5m contract for 
Charter-hall Properties for a 
10.000 sq metres “developer's 

shell” superstore. The struc- 


tural steel frame building is due 
for completion within a year. 

Former spice and grain ware- 
houses at St Saviour’s Dock, 
Bermondsey, are being converted 
to form 8 Tluxury apartments of 
an to three bedrooms each, for 
Boris Homes under a £4m con- 
tract. Work is due for com- 
pletion in 1987. The six 19th 
and 20th century warehouse units 
will retain their original peri- 


meter walls, which will be 
restored, but a completely new 
reinforced concrete frame struc- 
ture will be constructed inside i 
on new foundations and tied-in 
to facades. Car parking will be 1 
provided and design features of . 
the project include construction J 
of a timber dockside wharf and 
walkway and use of original 
Umbers and cast-iron columns as 
nan of the interior decor. 



£ 7 m Bristol development project 


SIR ROBERT Me ALPINE & 
SONS has been awarded two 
contracts totalling 17m by Pru- 
dential Assurance Company for 
work being carried out at Crfbbs 
Causeway. Bristol- The first 
contract covers the Infrastructure 
for a commercial /retail develop- 
ment on a 55-acre site. Work 


comprises more than 1500 metres 
of dual carriageway macadam 
roadworks including two round- 
abouts. all service installations 
Including mains drainage, the 
adverting of a stream and the 
provision of car parks, pathways, 
etc. The second contract com- 
prises the construction of two 


single-storey steel portal framed 
buildings with floor areas of 7,000 
sq metres and 9,000 sq metres. 
The curved roof spans and side 
walls will be metal clad and tbe 
end walls will be finished with 
glass curtain walling. Work has 
begun and completion of both 
contracts is due in June 1986. 


Taylor Woodrow gains £ 6 . 9 m orders 


WEDNESDAY „ FI ^ D v AY 

Commons: Opposition day - Commons: Debate on alter- 
subject of debate to be sources of energy, on a 

ann ounc ed Motion on the motion for tbe adjournment of 

Nursing Homes and Nursing the House. 


Contracts worth a total of £6.9m 
have been awarded to companies 
in the TAYLOR WOODROW 
GROUP. The largest, valued at 
£1.9m, has been placed by the 
National Biological Standards 
Board with Taylor Woodrow 
Construction for extra work on a 
new laboratories complex in the 
grounds of Clare Hall Hospital, 
South Minims, Herts. The con- 
tract includes a biotechnology 
building, which is scheduled for 
completion in January, 1987. 

Taylor Woodrow Construction 
has also won a £L7m contract 
from Seallnk Harbours to design 
and construct a deep water roll- 


on, roll-off berth to take vessels 
up to 15,000 tonnes dwt in Holy- 
head Harbour. North Wales. The 
facility, due for completion in 
May. 1986, is being built on Salt 
Island, a promontory to the east 
end of the harbour. 

Taylor Woodrow Construction 
has received a £970,000 order 
from London Underground for 
the replacement of two passenger 
lifts at Borough Station. South- 
wark. London. Work is scheduled 
for completion in June, 1987. 

Myton has been awarded two 
contracts, together worth £2.4m, 
for the refurbishment of a build- 


ing to provide offices and the 
construction of shops. Tbe larger 
project, valued at £1.3m, is for 
the redevelopment of Burden 
House, Buckingham Street, and 
the adjoining York Buildings, 
London. WC2, for the Royal 
National Pension Fund for 
Nurses. The other order, worth 
£1.1 m, has been placed by CIN 
Properties and is due for com- 
pletion in August, 1986. Work 
entails demolishing an existing 
building in High Road. Ilford. 
Essex, and building shops at 
ground level with two upper 
storeys providing storage space. 


Mixed batch 
for Brims 

BRIMS & CO has been awarded 
work valued at £7m. At HM 
Prison Addington in Northumber- 
land work has commenced on a 
new cell block, a £2zn contract 
placed by the Home Office and 
at Newcastle Airport Brims is to 
build a £lm extension to the 
Terminal Building. Cleveland 
County Council has placed an 
order worth over ,£800,000 far 
the erection of a home at Hartle- 
pool for the elderly and uhy&ie- 
ally handicapped. For Tyne & 
Wear County Council road 
improvements and environmental 
works are being undertaken at 
Blartdford Street, Newcastle. In 
the South of England. Brims has 
bees awarded contracts worth 
over £2.5m for the Army at 
Sandhur i Royal Military 
Academy and at HM naval bases 
near Portsmouth, 


A contract, worth £ 1 . 27 m. has 
been secured by BL HARRISON 
& CO (LEEDS) to construct 
50 dwellings, plus roads and 
sewers, at Ferrand Avenue, 
Bierley Estate, Bradford, for 
Bradford Metropolitan Council. 
Work is scheduled for comple- 
tion early in 1987. 


RUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT CONFERENCES 


October 21-22 

FT Conference: Electronic finan- 
cial services (OX-621 1355) 

Hotel Inter-Continental. W1 
October 2345 


November 7 

Qyez IBC: Tbe advertising 
agency of the future (01-236 
4080) Cafe Royal, Wl 

November 7-8 


International Economic Rela- aECA: EEC /USA business 
tioms: Opportunities for West development— the new opportunl- 


■gWSP ^countries to tieg (01-240 7725) 

with Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary (03-955 4854) Prague November 12-13 
October 24 FT /Venture Economics Con; 

Institute of - Directors: How to ference: Venture capital in 1985 
increase your sales (01-839 1233) — the . international outlook 
116 Pall Mall, SW1 (01-621 1355) Geneva 

October 24-25 „ . ' ,,te 

International Herald Tribune: JSlmn. 

fSUeiSSS* to ei8hU “ Sw- 

- rW tAm. WX tion ( 01-236 4080) 

Octobers?! € & H 1 ** w8 London Marriott Hotel, Wl 

SUBTECH TO “Designing for 1M9 e 

Intervention*’ (01-222 8658) Conference; £ 

Aberdeen Exhibition and dal henefite if or to 


Amsterdam 


THERE’S NO MILEAGE IN IT, HENRIETTA 


October 30 
RIBA: Options In 
housing (01-580 5533) 


(01-222 8658) FT Conference: Space: commer- 
een Exhibition and dal benefits for industries world- 

Conlerence Centre vride < 01-612 1355) 

Hotel Inter- Continental, Wl 




retirement November 20 


Marketing Society Annual Con- 


October 36-31 


66 Portland Place, Wl ference (01-836 6801) 


Grosvenor House, Wl 


re Coherence: The third pro- NoTember n-22 ' 

con ’ Euromooey Conferences: Cor- 


r'.53 ; 

- 


ference (01-631 1355) -- ■ borate FTnan. 

InterContinental Hotel, -Wl 
November 44 .... Hotel tn 

International Conference for the ” 
protection of people, products November 26 
and property (0727 68213) Oracle Bud 

Royal Garden Hotel, W8 General insui 
November 4-5 practical umi 


porate Finance 'Conference (01- 
236 3288) I 

Hotel InterContinental, Wl 


Oracle Business Information: 
General insurance companies — a 
practical anomach to VAT plan- 




FT Conference: The SDL Eureka *dng (01-727 35(B) 


and Industry (01-621 1355) 


Gloucester Hotel, 5W7 


m 

* 5 fA 


November 6 


Skinners' Hall. EC4 November 26 


Oye* IBC: UK onshore and off- 


CAET: Accounting, auditing and shore oil and gas— rearrangement 


tax (01-242 6855) 

Post House, Reading 


of licence interests (01-236 4060) 
Fortmau Hotel, Wl 


FINANCIAL DIARY FOR THE WEEK 

The following is » record of the nrindoal business and financial 
engagements during the week. The hoard meetings are mainly for 
the purpose of considering dividends and official Indications are 
rot alwavs available whether dividends concerned are interims or 
full*!. The Knb-di visions shown below are based mainly on last 
year’s timetable. ■ MttnMGS _ 


TODAY 
BOARD MEETINGS — 
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Marie Math Seeurttrta 
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Abbey LIM 
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MWbUnd DWWn 
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Wettcm tm. _ _ 
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TOMORROW 

COMPANY MEETINGS; — _ 
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iin 

BOARD MEETINGS— 
rbrii- 

Baldwin* (HJJ 
Klarle-TcknlK , 
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Goodman arc*. 
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Waikw A Meaner 


r: m v 
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SSttMi A American film 
Ee*He*i National Investment 
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WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 23 

WC. 
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W oNdent Financial 4a 
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THURSDAY OCTOSHt M 
.COMPANY MEETINGS— 

E'biof, Prince ot Wales Lane. Urmlnsham. 
12.00 

6fbw Propertv. Arataurerf* Hall. 01- 
tatnun Street. EC. 12.00 ,, . 

Vnbei InKTiutMnal. Hvdb HpM ttrdw 
Coiindalo. MW. 11.00 
FoemJiiWer. Britannia Henri. CroS venbr 
Sana re. W. 10.00 

M*yiMw Foods, Butcher Hell. Bartholomew 
Chnc. EC. 12X0 

Nrooiond. St Geotpo Hotel. Kenwood 
Road. SJmfHeld. n JSO 
SirflM Cedar Coort HotoU WitaHM. 
12,00 
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Egghpads the worid over are trying to 
come up with art alternative fuel to petrol- 

Chicken-drpppings have been mentioned 
in some quarters. 

But at Shell we’ve pooh-poohed this idea. 
V&fe’re rather more refined, we prefer to get 
our raw materials from the bowels of the 
earth and the sea-bed. 

And to concentrate our efforts on im- 
proving gasoline and diesel fuel 
■ Tb this end, we're devising ever more 
sophisticated ways to measure fuel efficiency 
built a computerised test-bed to 
see exactly what various blends of fuel and 
additives do to the inside of a car engine. 


It’s programmed to print out a report 
on up to 16 different engine variables at the 
same time. 

“Wfe use it to test our fuels (and other 
peoples’ but don’t tell them) on engines 
ranging from the brand-new, to the dapped- 
out 

And even on engines that haven’t yet seen 
the light of day. Before a new model leaves 
the factory, motor manufacturers often ask 
our research centre in Thornton, Cheshire 
.to give its engine the onceover. 

Awhile back, this led us to look into the 
effect more heat under the bonnet has on the 
components of petrol. As cars become more 


aerodynamic, radiator grills become smaller, 
and engines become hotter. 

By keeping in touch with such develop- 
ments, we can make sure that the design of 
our petrol keeps up with the design of the car. 

Not that we’ve totally turned up our noses 
at new alternative fuels. Wre experimenting 
with methanol from natural gas and alcohol 
blended with hydrocarbons. 

Somehow, though, we don't think dear 
Henrietta will provide the answer. 

If we rely on her for the fuel of the future, 
we might well put our foot in it 


DU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL 


i 
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INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 

Hebbering makes move 
from Horten to Karstadt 


Financial Times Monday October 21 1985 


BY RUPERT CORNWELL IN BONN 


HERR BERND HEBBER- 
ING, the 44-year-old chief 
executive of Horten AG, ibe 
West German retail chain, is 
moving across to Karstadt, in a 
move which will significantly 
strengthen the top management 
of Karstadt, the troubled store 
group, which is the Largest in 
West Germany. 

After several weeks of specu- 
lation, confirmation came from 
Karstadt last week that Herr 
Hebbering, who is widely 
credited with having led the 
recovery at Horten, the German 
retailing subsidiary of Britain's 
BAT concern, will be making 
the short trip from Diisseldorf 
to Essen, where Karstadt is 
headquartered. 

Herr Hebbering’s job, which 
will be ratified by the Karstadt 
supervisory board next Monday, 
is as deputy chief executive, 
flanking Herr Walter Deuss, 51, 
the current chairman of 
Karstadfs managing board. 

His appointment means a 

Promotions 
at ITT 
Europe 

DR RONALD E. CASEY and 
Mr Michael F. Gambello have 
been elected vice-presidents of 
ITT Europe, the offshoot of the 
diversified U. S. telecommunica- 
tions group. 

Dr Casey retains his pre sent 
post as director personnel, ITT 
Europe, which h e ha s held since 
1970. He joined ITT in the per- 
sonnel department in the New 
York headquarters in 1964. 

Mr Gambello has been direc- 
tor of in dustr ial and employee 
relations, ITT Europe. Prior to 
joining the Brussels staff in 
1975, he held various staff posi- 
tions in personnel and indus- 
trial relations in the New York 
headquarters, responsible for 
Latin America and ITT divi- 
sions in North America. 

* 

COLUMBIA PICTURES Indus- 
tries named Mr Peter S. Sealey, 
the former marketing executive 
of its parent, Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, as president of the movie 
studio's UJS. marketing and 
distribution group, reports 
AP-DJ from New York. 

Mr Sealey had transferred to 
Columbia 'from his post as 
manager of Coca-Cola’s world- 
wide marketing operations soon 
after the soft-drink giant 
acquired the movie studio in 
1982. 


return after a 12-year interval 
to Karstadt, where the mood is 
anything but the cheerful one 
which marked the boom years 
of the early 1970s. Thanks to 
flat retail sales in West 
Germany, and the enduring 
difficulties of the Neckennann 
mail order subsidiary, Karstadt 
group profits plummetted to 
DM 23.9m (39m) in 1984, from 
DM 90.4m the year before. In 
tiie first six months of this year 
sales slipped 4 per cent, to 
DM 4.05bn. 

AH this, not surprisingly, has 
led to speculation that Herr 
Hebbering, with his reputation 
as a determined and effective 
cost-cutter, may be poised to 
take over the reins from Herr 
Deuss, should Karstadt’s for- 
tunes not show an improve- 
ment soon. 

For the time being, Karstadt 
is saying only that Herr 
Hebbering will be in charge 
of textile purchasing and 
“other stock and sales-related 


assignments.” But these could 
well include — apart from 
Neckennann — the problem of 
NVR Touristic, Karstadfs 
travel agency division — ■ whith 
last month was refused permis- 
sion by the Federal Cartel 
Office to merge with its opposite 
number at Kaufhof, the second 
largest German store concern. 

In the meantime, Herr Deuss 
is under pressure from his 
shareholders to straighten 
things out— as an angry 
annual meeting in Essen last 
July showed all too dearly. 
Between 1977 and 1984, Necker- 
mann piled up losses of 
DM 460m, and Herr Deuss has 
provided no prediction of when 
the company might return to 
the black. 

Instead he has promised, and 
set In motion, a radical over- 
haul of Karstadfs operation, 
aimed at sprucing up its some- 
what rusty image, and ration- 
alising its sales lines. 


Clarke goes ahead in 
reshuffle at PG&E 


BY WILLIAM HALL IN NEW YORK 


MR RICHARD A. CLARKE is 
to take over as chairman and 
chief executive of Pacific Gas 
and Electric (PG and E), as 
part of a major management 
reshuffle of the top of America’s 
biggest gas and electric 
utility. 

Mr Clarke, a 55-year-old 
lawyer, will succeed Mr 
Frederick W. Mielke, the pre- 
sent chairman, who will retire 
at the end of April. This 
appointment is the most impor- 
tant of several management 
changes announced by the San 
Francisco-based utility last 
week. 

Mr Barton W. Shackleford, 
the company's president retires 
at the end of this month and 
Mr Clarke will temporarily take 
that job, until he assumes the 
chief executive’s role next 
spring, at which time be will 
hand over to Mr George A. 
Mane atis. aged 58, who is cur- 
rently executive vice president 
for facilities and resources 
development 

The third member of the 
new management team will be 
Hr Stanley T. Skinner, aged 
48, who will become vice chair- 
man on May L Mr Skinner is 
currently chief financial 


officer of PG and E. 

Mr Clarke, a native of San 
Francisco, joined PG and ETs 
law department in 1955. After 
leaving the company to practice 
law privately he rejoined the 
utility in 1969, and became 
assistant general counsel in 
1974. Since 1982, be has been 
general manager of PG and E’s 
utility operations, and has had 
overall responsibility for 
supplying 3.7m electricity cus- 
tomers and 3m natural gas 
customers. 

Mr Maneatis joined the com- 
pany in 1953, after graduating 
in electrical engineering at 
Stanford University. Mr 
Skinner, an economics graduate 
who hails from Arkansas, 
joined the company in 1964. 
Be was appointed treasurer ten 
years later. 

In the 12 months to end 
September PG and E had sales 
of S8.5bn and set income of 
Sl.Obn. The group earned 
$2.71 per share and paid divi- 
dends of $L78 per share. Its 
main challenge in the coming 
years is to win sufficient rate 
increases to cover the costs of 
its $5.6bn Diablo Canyon 
nuclear power project 


Lead job 
atO&Y 
for Cohen 

By Bernard Simon bi Toronto 

MR MARSHALL COHEN, un- 
til recently the most senior 
civil servant in Canada’s De- 
partment of Finance, has been 
appointed president and chief 
operating officer of Olympia 
and New York Enterprises, a 
subsidiary of Olympia and 
York, the Toronto-based pro- 
perty development group. 

O and Y Enterprises has 
been formed as a holding com- 
pany overseeing the energy 
group Golf Canada, which 0 
and Y acquired two months 
ago. In a reorganisation sub- 
sequent to the takeover. Golf 
bought the controlling inter- 
est in the newsprint and 
forest products company 
Ahitlbi-Price previously held 
directly by O and Y. O and Y 
Enterprises controls assets of 
' around C$8bn (US$5Abn). 
Mr Cohen, aged 50, was one 
of Ottawa’s most respected 
and influential civil servants 
daring Ms three-year tenure 
as Deputy Minister of Finance 
and. previously as Deputy 
Minister of Energy. He prac- 
tised as a tax lawyer in 
Toronto before joining the 
Civil Service in 3970. 

He gave a rare interview to 
a Toronto newspaper this 
week, stressing that he 
played no part as Deputy Min- 
ister of Finance in Govern- 
ment decisions relating to O 
and Ys acquisition of Golf 
from Chevron Corporation of 
San Francisco. The Govern- 
ment involvement included a 
controversial tax ruling in 
favour Of Gulf Cawada 
Mr Cohen said he R*ii 
turned away approaches from 
some of Canada’s large banks, 
preferring to work for O and 
Y became: T wanted a more 
entrepreneurial experience.' 
O and Y is a private company 
controlled by tiie Reichmana 
family. 

Burroughs 
NZ post 

By Dai Hayward m Wellington 
Hr BRIAN CLARK has been 
appointed general manager of 
Burroughs New Zealand, the 
offshoot of the UJS. business 
equipment concern. 

For the past two years. Hr 
Clark has been in Burroughs’ 
headquarters at Detroit 
responsible tor the Americas/ 
Pacific region. 

Mr Clark, a New Zealander, 
has been with the company 
for 19 years. 


HOLIDAY & TRAVEL ADVERTISING 
is published on Wednesday and Saturday 

For details of Advertising Rates contact: 

Carol Haney 

Financial Times, Bracken House, 10 Cannon Street. London EC4P 4BY 
Telephone: 01-248 8000. Extn 4657 


F.T. CROSSWORD PUZZLE No. 5,852 



ACROSS 

1 Gamble on mine product, for 
example (8) 

5 Conversion is done by 

inventor (6) 

9 It's your go (8) 

10 Girl carries on in Juliet's 
place (6) 

12 Approaches a saner distribu- 
tion (5) 

13 Resort of rash Scots (9) 

14 Artless member trapped in 
web of lies (6) 

16 Its quarters are hardly spot- 
less (7) 

19 One way to keep the dirt 
down (5, 2) 

21 Nigel’s one and only compo- 
sition (6) 

23 Poor relations living in 
China, for example (9) 

25 Lift up beams, we hear (5) 

26 A revolutionary wall-paint- 
ing that sounds a warning 
note (6) 

27 Recollected and telephoned 
somebody (6, 2) 

28 Sex and art production films 
may use them (6) 

29 Agitated prude and the kind 
of statue that agitates him 
( 8 ) 

DOWN 

1 He’s learned to keep a 
vehicle in the street C6) 


2 Return to the country, the 
scene of the crime (9) 

3 Does nothing to correct the 
slide (5) 

4 Give one the right name ? 
O') 

6 Rebuke don from top to toe 
(5, 4) 

7 Part of it turns to ice. a good 
bearer (5) 

8 Edge to the left when travel- 
ling in Britain (44) 

11 Smoking brotherhood (4) 

15 Revised plan in use for a 
land project (9) 

17 Everyone bound to he 
properly organised (3, 4, 2) 

18 Royalty’s own touch of 
honour (8) 

20 Freedom of movement on 
the stage (4) 

21 Support us in shame (7) 

22 Barked shrilly or deeply 
when disturbed (6) 

24 It bolds Peter up as unsuit- 
able (5) 

25 A master of many subjects 
(5) 

The solution to last Saturday’s 

prize puzzle will be published 

with names of winners next 
Saturday. 


THIS NOTICE DOES NOT CONSTITUTE AN OFFER FOR 
SALE AND THE STOCKS LISTED BELOW ARE NOT 
AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE DIRECT FROM THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND. 


ISSUES OF GOVERNMENT STUCK 


The Bank of England announces that Her Majesty's Treasury 
has created on 18th October 1985, and has issued to the Bank, 
additional amounts as indicated of each of the Stock listed 
below: 

£200 nSlioH 0 % per cert. TREASURY LOAN, 1989 
£400 nfllisB 9 % per cert. CONVERSION STOCK 2005 

The price paid by the Bank on issue was in each case the 
middle market closing price of the relevant Stock on 18tb 
October 1985 as certified by the Government Broker. 

In addition. Her Majesty’s Treasury has created on 18th 
October 1985, and has issued to the National Debt Commis- 
sioners for public funds under their management, an 
additional amount of £100 million of U per cent Exchequer 
Stock, 1989. 

In each case, the amount issued on 18th October 1985 repre- 
sents a further tranche of the relevant Stock, ranking in all 
respects pari passu with that Stock and subject to the terms 
and conditions of its prospectus (save as to the particulars 
therein which related solely to the initial sale of the Stock), 
and subject also to the provision contained in the final 
paragraph of this notice; the current provisions for - Capital 
Gains Tax are described below. Application has been made 
to the Council of The Stock Exchange for each further tranche 
of stock to be admitted to the Official List 

Copies of the prospectus for 9} per cent Treasury Loan, 1999 
dated 12th January 1973 and of the prospectus dated 27th April 
1984 for 9J per cent Treasury Convertible Stock, 1989 (which 
contained the terms of issue of Si per cent Conversion Stock, 
2005) may be obtained at the Bank of England, New Issues. 
Watiing Street, Loudon EC4M 9AA. The Stocks are repayable 
at par, and interest is payable half-yearly, on the dates shown 
below; 


Stock 

9} per cent 
Treasury Loan, 1999 
9i percent 

Conversion Stock, 2005 


Redemption dote 
15 th January 1999 


18th April 2005 


Interest 
payment dotes 

15th January 
15th July 
18th April 
18th October 


Each further tranche of stock issued on 18 th October 1985 
will rank for a foil six months’ interest on the next interest 
payment date applicable to the relevant Stock. Official 
dealings in the Stocks on The Stock Exchange are expected to 
commence on Monday, 21 st October 1985. 

Each of the Stocks referred to in this notice is specified under 
paragraph 1 of Schedule 2 to the Capital Gains Tax Act 1979 
as a gilt-edged security (under current legislation exempt from 
tax on capital gains on disposals made on or after 2nd July 
1988, irrespective of the period for which the Stock Is held). 

Government statement 

Attention is drawn to the statement issued by Her Malestv’s 
Treasury on 29th May 1985 which explained that, in the 
interest of the orderly conduct of fiscal policy, neither Her 
Majesty’s Government nor the Bank of England or their 
respective servants or agents undertake to disclose lax changes 
decided on but not yet announced, even where they may 
specifically affect the terms on which, or the conditions under 
which, these further tranches of stock are issued or sold by 
or on behalf of the Government or the Bank; that no respon- 
sibility can therefore be accepted for any omission to make 
such disclosure; and that such omission shall neither render 
any transaction liable to be set aside nor give rise to any 
claim for compensation. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 

LONDON 18th October 1985 
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Indices 


NEW YORK DOW JONES 
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NEW YORK ACTIVE STOCKS 

Change 

Friday Stocks Closing on 

traded price day 

Ta«as Gaa 3.858.300 is 7 , + /, 

Beatrice Co ... 3^21.500 46% — 

Union Cartxda 2^468.800 60% +2% 

L'tlon — 2.728.400 89 4*11 

Cura Gas 1.796.600 18% + % 


Hoap CP Am... 1,423.700 

ITT 7.280.400 

ATT — 1,224.700 

Pan Am Corp 1,206.100 
Western Air ... 7,118,700 


Change 
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Standard and Poore— 10: and Toronto Composiia and . Mauls — 1,000. Toronto 
Indices based 1975 and Montreal Portfolio 4/VB3. t Excluding bonds. (400 
Industrials plus 40 (JUUliee. 40 Financials and 20 Transport*. c Closed, 
u Unavailable. 
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14% 

14% 

-% 

1546(1 Non Cda 

520% 

20 

20% 

♦% 

66010 

Power Corp 

519 

18% 

16% 

■*■% 

TOO 

RollondA 

5163. 

16% 

16% 


100 

RoHandB 

SUP* 

18% 

181, 


13262 

Royal Bank 

530% 

30% 

30% 


14O9S0 SlWnbroA 

526), 

26i. 

26% 



Total Saks 3.079.580 shares 


AUSTRIA 

1985 ! 

High Low > 


Oct. 18 Price 
r Sch % 


301 . 885 'Credit 1 stmt Pfd» 56B 

55S ‘ 330 jOoea — r„ 500 

1.950 400 ! Into run (all — 1,600 

338 888 : Lae nderb ante. — 335 

670 835 .Perlmooeer — 636 

880 144 (Stay er-Dal mler— 145 

730 843 -veiocher Mag — 700 


BELGIUM /LUXEMBOURG 

1086 Oct 18 Price 

High Low Fra. 


8,510 1,750 

8,000 A, 750 

7.750 *6,450 
7,040 ,4,380 
8,710 2£00 

2B7 BOO 
0,500 5,530 
3,670 8,770 
10,225 8,000 
a^ESSO 1.855 
5,400 8%55 
8,585 1,835 

4.650 .3.575 
6,100 6,170 
8,780 8,025 
0,000 7,680 
11,900.9,456 
7^50 -3,560 
14.500 19^60 
4,850 3,030 
8,090 11.615 
6,010 6,770 
5,740 .3,825 

1.650 1,130 
4,430 3,665 

5.750 <4,500 

3,950 2,005 


.EUM— 8,510 

MBenq. Gen Lux— 8,000 
Banq.lntA.lJUX 7,030 

Be Heart B. 7,000 

Ctment CBR. 3,660 


Cocker ill — 


BOO 


jDelhalze 8,800 

EBES. - — 

ElectrobeL— >, 
-FabrVque Nat., 

GB In no BM 

GBL (Bnrx>— — 

■Gevaart — — 

.Hoboken . 



ilnteroom n .-. 
KredlettMink. 

Pan Hldga.. 

Patrcflna.. 

Royele Belae-.-« 14^00 
Soc. Gen. Banq„ 4^50 
Soc. Gen. Beige-, 8,050 

: Safina * 7,950 

Sotvay ...» ! 5,650 

Stan wick inti — ! 1,170 

rrractlcnal 4,430 

UGB 3,430 

/Wagon Uts 3.950 


DENMARK 

1985 

High . UN# 


Oct 18 


Price 

Knr.a 


762 

348 
575 
376 

1,480 

270 

1/80 

258 

665 

68S 

795 

1,895 

344 

SIS 

349 
2,250 

530 


257 
580 
259 
460 
250 
1,056 
I2U 
770 
• 88 
325 

340 
464 
1.165 
• 300 
280 
: 817 
880 
, 353 


iAndelabanken 385 

Baltic Should ( 605 

fCopHandetebanr 339 
:D. Sukkerfeb — • «95 
jOancke Bank. — . 370 
IDs Dan ska Uuft_ 1,480 

feat Asiatic 847 

.Forenede Brygg. 1.070 
ForcMdeDunp, 238 

,QNT Hldg 630 

I.S-S.B. 615 


Jyake Bank — 750 
Wovo lint* — 1,310 
;Prrv»tt>anken ...J 325 
Prowinabanken—I. 615 
.Smtdth (F.U B™ 345 
Sophus Berend_'1.105 
Superfos i 396 


NETHERLANDS 


1985 

High ■ Law 


OcL 18 


Prloa 

Fla 


After the final curtain, all the world's a stage. 


Now that the financial Tunes ts printed m the U.S. you can set ihe iic.U da ys edition wdl 
before midni^it in New York's theatre district. At many newsstands or hum one o! our 
unabashedly j»nk dispensers: 

It makes a grand finale to an evening on the town. Urbane, astuic. wefl- 
informed and imightful. the FT is 
splendid company over a nightcap. 

And not just for its illuminating 
discourse on affairs of high finance and 
business. The FT is nothing if not well- 
rounded. Each clay there are reviews, 
commentary arid observations on artistic 
and cultural events. And the Arts Guide 
tells you what's taking place when — in 
major cities in KOres of different 
countries. 

Yes, aU the worfd is a stage to FT. 

Don't miss a performance, Monday 
through Saturday.' 

For a personal subsoiption call the 
financial Times direct from 9am to 6pm 
New York time: 212-752-4500. 

FINAJVCIALTIMES 

Because we live in financial times. 


£i FT PubBorion*. fne. BBS 



.H 


250 : 
101 J) 
262 J- 
T.38.21 
588 

76.5 
90.1- 

179 • 

28.6 
114 

38.7- 
191.5' 
139 . 
88 J5. 
222.8 
171.1 
70.4 
64 
64 
49 . 

Tft^i 

217.5 

100.5 

353.5 
31J9 
76 ! 
63.7 
77,5' 

141.7i 
71.1 
4bS. 
810.8 
366 , 
865.5, 
227.6', 
192^; 
125 i 


188.5 ACF Holding 230 

78 AEGON 95 

194 Alhokf 260.5 

100.3.AKZ0- 1*1 

369 ABN , 500 

58.7 AMEV- 70.8X6 

66.6 AMRO — 86.2 

146.0 Brodoro Cert ...» 160.5 

13.8 Bo* Kail* We*tm. 15J9 

76.5 Buell rmann-Tet, 101 

27.7 CaltanC HVdBb_... 29 
159 Dordtache Perm 176 
117.9 Etseviar-NDU nv M - 136 


43.1 
17S.6| 
146.1 
57^ 
41.5 
47.3 
43 
85.6| 
148 , 
152.911 
88fli 


iFokkwr s 7BJ5 

iGixt-B/o Dad 219 

IHemeKen 171.1 

IH 


Hoogovon ~ 

IntMuollar 

KLM 

NasnUn.- ... 
jNbi Ned Cert-.—.' __ 
(Nad Mid Bank...... *00.5 

NedUoyd... 181.5 

[Oca Grin ten. 


62.4 

58.3 

55 

47^ 

70.8 


338.5 

83.6 Ornmerant van).. 26.1 

59.7 Pakhoed ) 54.9 

45.5 Phillip* J 49 

6 B.6Robeoo 77 J 

131.3 Rodamco- ; 134.8 

62.BRolincO.~ — 69.9 

433-RoronUMM S 46.6 

172.5 Royal Dutch. — ™ 190.7 

314 lUnilewer..^.. J 330,0 

142 ,VMF Stork -.1 243 

196^ VNU 2213 

164.5 Wesuncn n .| 188 

92.5 Weat Utr Bank .. * 92.5 


SWEDEN 

1986 

High ' LOW 


Oct. 18 


106 AGA 

: 174 AtbOav&l B, ^ 

- 285 A3EA iFreeL 

I 335 Astra i Free i 

97 AUm Goocq 

216 Garde I Freej - 

U3C«IIUlO*a 

1 22.6' Electrolux B. 

191 Ericsson B 

. 293 EaMlte — 

■ • J49 HcQch Dornijo-. 

152 PbArmacla....—.. 

; 327 Saab Scania Froo 

! 315 Sandvik 

£40Skandia_ 

42-Skan EnskJUa^- 

169 SKF 

i3i^ono*son'» 

■ 130 St. Kopparoer^s 
MO Sven Handelsbn. 
180 Sv/edVah Mautu. 
All VoteoB/Pree). - 


Price 

Kroner 

134 

204 

290 

42B 

128 

217 

143 

148 

193 

355 

170 

167 

495 

480 

260 

59.5 

£40 

3» 

151 

190 

214 

823 


ITALY 

1965 

High Low 


Oct. 18 


Price 
- Lire 


26.600.16.400 Banc* Com' Vo .__.24.200 

3921 666 Baatagl IRBS 367.6 

9,200 3,550 Bl Invest 5,160 

S,772l 8,169 Gentrale 3,430 

6,200) 3,875 Credlto Varcsi no 5,420 

4.840! 2,065 Flat 4,268 

103‘ 46 Flitsidar- — 

64.400 34^450 Generali (AMC.L. 60,800 

53 .OOO 24,820 rtalcemenU 48, 100 
1049.5, '522 La Rtnasccnte 875 

2,525 1,340 Montedison 2,120 

7,792 5,826 Olivetti 7,051 

6,520 3,460 Pirelli CO—~~— 6,188 

3,510 1,926 Pirelli Spa 2,850 

7,120 4.520 Sal peril 6.851 

3,955 2,103 Snia BPD 3,601 

'21^00 12,420 Toro AluJc 18,610 

16,850 9,475 do. Pref-^-. 13,910 


FRANCE 


Oct. 18 


Price 

Frs. 


105 

2,070 

860 

2,620 

1,370 

2,540 

635 

678 

303 

2,448 

1,975 

864 

750 

250 

3,130 

792 

134 

583 

2,720 

2,395 

265.4 
1,980 
1,235 
3,175 
2,040 

115.5 
10B.B 

805 

563 

277.5 

420 

307 

534 

1,579 

l)790 

379 


Air Uquldo 540 


439 

1.500 

teo 

2,195 

1,190 

2,215 

419 

661 


439 BIG 

1.361-Bcngraln .. 
Boo* 


608 -Bouraues 
1,975 B8N Gervais . — 

1,158 err Aloatal — 

1,790-CaiTefour — 

. 390.1 Club Maditer 

| 470.B Cle Barcalre ™ 
239.6 Coflm«B, 


1,510 Damart 

l.oaaDarty. 

580 Dumez BA ' 

529 Earn iCia Oeni_ 
177 EIf.AquitaJne..— 

1,810 Esallor 

651 -GetuOeckUmtale 

69 I metal 

361 La fare e-Cop pee. 
2^21 L'Oraal 


287 JS 
1,518 

MS? 

594 

184.9 

MS 

74 

515 

2,320 


; 1,850 Leurand — 2,023 

I 146.5'NbUson* PhenbL.. 172.5 

) 1,566 MatraSA-.. 1.6b2 

‘ 735 Mic/iellnB ...1,021 

i 2,078 Midi (Cie) -3,020 

1.745 Moet-Hennessy - 1^875 

5S.7 Moulinex B2.7 

72.2'Nord EM. 105 J 

841 Pernod Weard_.. 660 

. 417 i Perrier— 439 

. 205 -PetroJe* Fra 246 

. 240 'Peupeot S.A 373 

177.5jPrlntemp* (AulL. 285. E 

222 'Radiotech. 322 

119.8 Redout* 1.420 

1.368 Roussel- UC/af — 1,422 

281 SeTiriieg 546 

1741.7. 1,160 SKI* RouionoL... 1^30 
2,760 2^0O.'ielemecaect__ 2.470 

590 ; 410 Thomaon (CSF>— 535 

260.5 230 'Valeo 217,1 


GERMANY 


1985 

High Low 


Oct. IB 


214 100.3 AEG-Tclef 

1,7*8 861 'Allianz Vers 
259.7 176.8 BASF 

244.3 186 Bayer 

448 309.5 Bayern Hypo— _ 

450 . 31BJ8 Bayem-Vireiti— 

380 261 BHF-Bank_ ■ 

513 I 351 iBMW — 

283 1B7JS Brown Bovsrie — 
257JS 162.1 Commerzbank _ 

173J2: 114-5 Contt Gumm) 

1.073 1 593JrOalmier-Banz__ 
464 I 538 DeguSM 

185.5 150 .D'sche Babcock 

688 • 3B3.fi Deutsche Bank-, 
34Z.5i 17B.S Omdner BankJ 

206.® 147 jGHH 

796.5i 4*0 iHooMlef ' 

245 1 182.5 Hoechst 

1 5S- B ' 87^ Hoascl) W9rfta__ 
528 380 iHotzmann (P) — 

286 . 163 Morten 

401 . 72 Husae) 

294 ; 806 Karstadt- ' 

824 . BOS.B'KaufhCl Z' 

321.5 847 -KHD 

.87.4 59 iKteeckner 

630 . 361 Unde. 

418.3 180 Lufthama 

200 143 J MAN 

249.5 148,7 Man neinumn 

976 BOB Mercedes Hid 

330 ; 217.5 Metetlgcseli 

1,999 • 1.062 Muencn RoeeK_ 

60S , 507.5 Nlxdorf 

1,628 I l.025Por*eh6_ 

308 240 Preussag...._ 

220.5 ISO Rhein Weat Eioct 

628 25? Roaenthal 

576 439 3 Sphering _.. __ 

649 478.4 Sitmena.^ 

167.9. 81.4Thytt*n_.._..._ 

259.5 174 varta. 

273 J 166.7 veba 

156 m V.E.W ZZ 

358 . 300 : Verein-Weat.__ 

350 1 189 Volkswagen 


Oct 18 


NORWAY 

1985 

High Low 


272.E 194 iBergetii Bank... 

484 * 336 :8arregaard 

JZJ ‘ JDIVittiana Bk..... 
ili ;»-5'DenNnr*Jc Credit 

J5S 108 ,Elkem_..- 

237 178.0 Kosmo* 

Zi 1 155 Kvaemer— ... 

898 302 ,-Nontk Data-,. — 

130 95 Monk Hydro. 

265 217.3 Storebrand- 


Price 

Kroner 

197.5 
446 
19B 

160.5 
212 
191 
169 

397.5 

128.5 
277 


SWITZERLAND 

1985 

High Low : 


OCL 18 


Prloe 

Fra. 


4,595 2,230 Adda Inti 

920| 699 AumiIm* - 


4,400 

695 


3,920; 3,555 Blank Leu 8,740 

1,850 1,380 Brown BaverL— - 1,660 

3,625: 2,470 Ciba- Gelgy 3,460 

2,030 8,030 do. (Part Certai. 2.710 

3.100 2,325 Credit Suiue 3,100 

3,510 2,6 10, Electrowatt 3,410 

1,095. 605 Fite her (Geo)-.. . 1,093 

103.50083,500 Hoff-RochePtCt* 98,250 

10.&75 8,275 Hoff-Roche 1/10. 9 800 

7,660 5,535 Jacobs Suchard. 7,660 

3,400 1,090 Jelmoll - 3,350 

2,240 1,970 land)* ft Gyr— . 2,240 
7,795 5,600-Nestle 7,610 

1.720. 1,990 Oer-Buehrie 1,430 

390 259 Pirelli- 380 

9.100 7,000 Sandoz <Bn_ 8,225 

1,600 1,140 sandoz (Ptci*i.. 1,470 

940 630 Schindler iPtctw 'aio 

1,600 1,000 Sika 1,570 

6,695 3,785 Surveillance A.— 8.680 


1,615 1,048 Swissair . 

495 355 Swlw Bank. 


1,470 

496 


13,300 8,375 Swtea Re) trace .... 1 1,400 
6,520 l s 430 Swlaa Volksbk. .. 2,150 

4,700 3,580 Union Bank 4,620 

4,760 3,310 Winterthur^ 4.423 

S, BOO 5,20OZurfGh In* 5.515 


SPAIN 

1985 

High Low 


OcL 18 


370 
331 
220 ' 
177 ; 
399 
*64 . 
495 

185.5 
94 ! 

109.5 
186 
133.7 


305 (Boo Bilbao 

305 Bed Central — 
192 Boo Exterior-. 
141 I Boo Hlspano.— 
330 :Bco Popular... 
324 [Boo Santander 
399 Bco Vizcaya-. . 
127 .Dragado*- 

70 'Hidroia— — 

81.2 Iborduero- 

125.5 Patroleos 
94.5, Telefonica. — ... 



AUSTRALIA 

1985 

High ) Low 


Oct 18 


Price 
Aim. s 


6.93 

1.15 
2.52 
1.22 
2.96 

5.4 

3.0 
3.10 

11.6 

10.7 

2.45 
3.86 
2.49 

4.4 
2.66 

8.9 

6.5 

8.35 
8.25 

4.3 
2.88 
0.45 

2.4 

2.70 

4.0 
1.85 
3.23 
3.84 

2.6 

5.6 
2.3 
0.39 
0.19 

7.10 

5.45 

3.45 

3.7 

5.10 

8.7 

2.3 

2.64 

1.5 

2.16 
2.SB 

4.8 
1.60 

4.05 
1.48 

6.65 

6.3 

3.0 

6.1 

4.6 
4.54 

5.36 
1.61 
3.58 
4.00 


. 4.53 
1.01 
I 1.75 
0.75 
1 1.88 
' 2.2 
• 2.28 

2.4 
4.7 

4.25 

I 1.16 

i 5.23 
1.51 

3.45 

2.05 
4.34 
4.28 
2.64 
4J1B 
3.60 
1.80 
0.29 

1.25 


ANZ Group 

Alliance Oil Dev- 
Ampol Pet— 

Ashton ' 

'Autt- Cons. Ind-.. 
,Au*L Guarantee. 
Au*L Nat Ind*.... 

A PM 

.Bell Group — — l 

'Bell Re* 1 

Bond Corp Hldg* 

Boral ...- ... 

■Bougainville. 


i 

1.86 
2.85 
1.30 
. 2.14 
2.33 
; 1-59 
1 5.4 
1.B4 
, 0.22 
I 0.1 
1 4.86 
! 2.25 
. 2.82 
{ 1.65 
\ 3.40 

5J5 

1.1.9 

1.72 

0.65 

0.90 

1.56 

2.55 

1.07 
S.O 

1.08 
4.95 
3.35 
1-71 

6.50 

3.50 
2.52 
3-35 
0.77 
2.55 
3.J2 


-Brambles Ind 

Bridge Oil—.. 

B. H. Prop 

CRA„ 

CSR 

Cattle maine Tvt 

Coles iCJ.) ' 

ComsJ 00 “A" — 
.Consolidated Pet 
Costa m Au*t- 

Dunlop Olympic. 

'Elder* 1X1 

Energy Res. ■ 

■Gen. Prop. Trust 
Hardlc ulamesi... 
Hartogen Energy 
'Herald WyTimes 

ICI Ault 

'Jimberlana F.P_ 
Kiaora GoJd--_~ 
‘Lend Lease- 

HIM 

-Mayne NiPde**- _ 
.Myar Emporium. 
.Nat. AuaL Bank- 



Nichole* XiW)_... 

; North Bkn Hill — 

■Oakbrldge — 

iPancontinerttat _ 
.Pioneer Cone 

Pose id on 

Queensland Coal 
Heckitt AColmnn 

Repco~ 

Santos. 

.Smith (Howard 1 .. 
Tho*. Natwlde.— 

Tooth 

Vamgas — . 

Western Mining..' 
-Westmc Bank....' 
-Wood side Petrol 
Wool-norths.™.. 
Wprmald inti- — 


SOUTH AHUCA 


1985 OCL 18 


High 

Low 

Rand 

1.95 

1.ZS Abereoffi"— .... — 

1.6 

8.4 

6.55 AE ft a 

8.8 

70.85 

464). -Allied Tech 

65 

60 

59 Anglo Am Coal.. 

SB 

34.6 

88 .Anglo Am Corp.. 

34.3 

196 

151 | Anglo Am. Gold- 

IBS 

21 

15.66 Barclay* Bank... 

17.5 

12.7 

9.6 .Barlow Rond.-.- 

10.9 

89 

60 .Buffets — 

25 

5.4 

1.8 {CM A Gallo 

1.8 


13.56 8.07'Di Been 

56 40^5{Dfiefonteln.___ 

64.5 39 Ifs Ceduld 

37.5 22.75 Gold Field! S.A'. 

5.8 3.5 Highveld Steel .. 

15.80 0.77 Nad bank 

15.55 11,3 OK Bazaar*. 

2.6 1 1 iprotea 
47 29 -Rembrandt „ w _ 

£3.76. 14.75 Rust Plat._.__ „ 

16,00 11.7S Safren 

21.25 8.1 Sage Hldgs 

9.0 83 SABrew* 

29.75 19 Smith 1 C.G. 1 ....... 

Hutetts. 

M 1.15 Unrsec... 


SINGAPORE 



OcL 18 


Prloa 

0 


Boustaad Hldga. 

cold Storage 

DBS 

Genting 

Haw Par. Bros ... 
Hong Leong Fin. 
Inch cape Brid.... 
Keppel Shipyard 
Malay Banking... 
Malay Utd. InL... 
-Multi purpose^.. 

ODBC- 

OUB_ 

Publio Sank 

Sime Darby. 

Singapore Proas 
Straits Trading... 

Tate Lae Bk 

uoa. 


1.54 

3.14 

5.8 
5.85 
2.22 

2.55 

2.14 
1.28 

5.9 
2.36 
0.83 

8.3 
2,76 
1,41 
1,84 

6.4 

3.04xc 

2.62 

3.62 


JAPAN 


1985 

High • Low 


Oct 18 


Price 

Yen 


1,040 Ajinomoto 1,800 

415 Ail Nippon Air — 611 

1,195 Alp* Electric 1,350 

621 AsahiCftem ...... 775 

769 Aaahl Glass. 840 

757 Bank Tokyo .! 773 

500 Bridgestone ....... 550 

SOB Brother Ind*...— 542 
88Q Canon ... — — _. 1,210 

1,350 Casio Comp - 1,750 

605 Dale! 740 

1,320 Dla-lchi Kan. 8k. 1,540 
197 Dia Nippon ink— 297 
925 Dal Niponp Pig - 1,120 

532 Oalwa House 920 

631'Daiwa Sec. 876 

1,183 Elsal 1,360 

6.050 Fanuc - 7,350 

1,290 Fuji Bank-.. - 1,550 

1,550 Fuji Film — 2,140 

808 Fujisawa 1 87 

865 Fujitsu 999 

312 Furukawa Elect 345 

1,600 Green Cross 2,340 

677 Helwa Real Eat - 795 

630 Hitachi 703 

1,020 Hitachi Credit- 1,080 

1,110 Honda. 1,220 

044 ind I. Bk. Japan.. 1,2 ID 
140 tehikawajlma Hr. 195 
330 isuzu Motors ..... 400 

383 ItotuCi— — 421 

2.270 Ito-Yokado - 3,0x0 

4,860 JAL. 5,530 

660JUSCD- 944 

269 KaUiml. I 525 

724 Kao Soap 1 954 

136 Kawasaki Steel ... 155 

548 Kirin «... 780 

144 Kobe Steel , 210 

433 Komatsu .( 565 

601 KonislurOKu. 1 700 

316 Kubota .7 390 

SIB Kumagai 764 

3.050 Kyocera — 3,660 

300 MarubenL. 378 


925 Marui— 

3U5 Mazda Motors. 
45S Meija Seiko—.. 

1,050 ME] 

1,320 M'biahi Bank... 
343 M'bl&hl Chem.. 
512 M'bishl Corp — 
3S5-,M'bi*hl Elect-.. 
539 M'bishl Estate 

234 MHI 

930 Mitsui Bank 

324 Mitsui Co 

593 Mitsui Estate 
IBS Mitsui Toatsu . 
5B0 Mitsukoahk 


. 1,530 
.. 419 
, 660 
. 1.200 
1,480 
. 491 

. 630 
. 361 

■ 1,090 
442 
. 1,130 
. 459 
. 1,050 
. 235 

. 6BB 


0 365 NJkkd See.. | Bxo 

2 1 >152 N, PP° n Oenao.... 1,370 

O' 900 Nippon Elect 1,100 

2 . 2 Nippon Express^ 666 
0 1,040 Nippon Gakkl.. . .1,300 

2 ?32 N'PPC* 1 Kogaku.j 890 

3 130 Nippon Kokan...!* 1B0 

9 700 Nippon Oil 747 

3 448 Nippon Seiko t 4BS 

D 520 Nippon Shimpanf 742 

4 143 Nippon 6wel 184 

4 325 Nippon Sulsan. .. 377 

D 226 Nippon Yusen.... 356 

5 575 Nissan Motor 602 

3 425 Kisshtn Flour—... 485 

0 885 Nomura.- 1,200 

0 890 Olympus.—.. -... 1,050 

1 991 Onada Cement .. 339 
0 _ 700 Orient Finance .. 940 
0 ?.?5S Orient Leasing .. 8,600 

9 1,510 Pioneer- -.1,660 

0 791-Ricoh 966 

® 960 Sankyo 1.D70 

1,170 Sanwa Bank. 1,350 

fgfi Sanyo Beet 414 

399 Sapporo 635 

a ® akr ** jl Prefab... 914 
B.iooscven E3even-.. 8,400 

740 Sharp — S43 

82i Shimizu Conitn. 410 

, Shlonogi — 797 

1,030 Shtseido. 2,320 

199 Shown Denko— .. 228 

3,360 Sony 3,790 

*.60° Sumitomo fttnk. 1,740 

200 Stomp Chem. 874 

576 r tomo Corp. . 790 

661 S'uorne EJeut. . 853 

143 s'tDmo Metal 156 

IgSTaiiei Corp- 373 

355 Tafsho Marine .. ' 500 
725 Taka 1 Kobe Bk 726 
735 Takeda-..— 930 

3,510TDiC— ~ .... 4.080 

aI2 T * l,,n 525 

928 Toa Nenryo 1 ,050 

856Tokai Bk.. 1,010 

. £22 Tcklg Marine.- _ 939 
l '™ T6 i tyo f'ecLPwra.570 

160 Tokyo Can. 319 

SOI Tokyu Corp - SB6 

7B6Toppan Print 876 

42|Toray_ S60 

339 Toshiba Elect. .. 380 

. 222 1°*° Wten .1,550 

tJ SK7Sff!* Motor — 1110 

« oil P 86 ,ntf ■. 229 

1,860 Victor. — 1,400 

Continued on Page 33 
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NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES 


12 «M* 
ffigb 1m 
2*5 IS 
1 ft ft 

at §. 

a a 


„ p/ SH Dm Fn*. 

Sw* ft. W. E lOtkKgb to QaakOm 


a 'gr ( 

Dote Pm. 12Mn& 




ift a. 
2 ? 10 % 
sail i9i, 
60 38% 

2ft 19% 

sw» iau 

1®, 73, 
19 1ft 

a ra% 

Tft 85, 
37% 2ft 
Ift ft 

15, IQ 

«» £• 

571; 53 

37% 2ft 

9 9 

8? S? 

201, 235, 
m 283, 
ft 61; 
82 65i, 

1001, 96- 9 
26% 12% 
25 12% 

33i, 26% 
3li, 23i, 

38% 571, 
32 21 

30 20% 

69% 72i, 

28% am, 
20% 18% 
98 85', 

«% 28% 
23% 16i, 
23', 15% 
45 42 

661; E2 
63 58% 

111 105% 

1QZ% 101% 
60% 47% 
9<; 3<, 

W| 2« 
290, 22% 
387, 293. 
18% 11% 
361; 291, 
34 22% 

2% 1% 
25 1G 
70 53i, 

IIS, 56% 
30% 20', 
28% 20% 
60% 47% 
25% 22 
52% 42 
20% 17% 
307, »% 
11 5% 

57% 44% 
27% 183, 

24% 1B% 

49% 341, 
25% 13% 
30, 23% 
16 7% 

56% 52 
96% 60, 
71% 47% 

36% as 
13% 71; 
66% 46% 
481, 26i, 
97% 73 
813, 62 
28% 16 
4% 3% 

29 13% 

137, S 
15% 11% 
35% 26% 
67% 35% 
76 46% 

58 51 

24% 17% 

41% 33 
4 2 34 

27% 17 

691; 44 
13», 10 
28% 14 

72% 60% 
15 6% 

891, 67% 
44% 26% 

50 241; 


AAR .56 2.4 1! 
AOS I 

AMCA 

AIM 7 

AMR pVRIQ R< 
ANR ptZff n 
API. 

ASA 25.5 


lav Stack (fa W. E ISfefflgk to ftintrOw 


J6 £4 15 878 23% 23% 23% +% 28% 10, BiflThr .80 5218 1970 25 20, 24% +% hr, T, 


Wi, 13% 14 -% 
10 10 10 


!, 18% Bteeft n 
% 171, BtaekD .64 


oh P/ Sta OoaftM 12 Mw* _ W Sk Unto* ^ SSu** ■«_ oSSwi I tfaTTwf SW* 

1 m Stock lfaW.E IDOs.Mgfi low OcetoCto* l m Sack ft.W, E 10b Mf*. lav QuaCkm ft* low Sack ft. W. E lOOiMpi to | 

% vtCoOkU 280 1 * 15-161 +% 21 W% Bower .44 22 19 205 20% 20 20% +% 28% B1% JodIG* aZO* 8.18 » |ft »4 -U 


OH, S* I HIW 


24 30 17% IP 17%. 


art, Goopr t£2 4,0 » 804 38 


4017 40% 39% 40% +% 30, 227, BtttHPUB 


5316 427319% 19 T8%~% lap, 31% Coopl pQBO 7/4 3® ?£i S. tli IS, 


14), Rgor 


393016% 15% 15% 


9% -4% Inewo .07J 


atp, is% MeDwiiRO 
101 , ft ucon wi 


p/sb , atOK'’ 

DkiN. E IDOaHiab Law OtoBtoe,-' . 

■ « sst 

n <ii is as 9% 9% 9% 


59 8 81 32% 321, 32% +% 20% 14% GcprTr ,40 
2568 25% 24% 25% +% 1 27 16 Coopris.40 


23', 231, Ml, 20, 14), BlsirJru2Bl 2568 25% 24% 2S% +% 27 

23% 23% 23% -% 33% RS, StoHR Si. 36 *3 14 384 32 31% 31% +% IS 

10, 0a 10% +% 60% 34% BwfoDSl.OB 2.4 19 4013 46% 45% 45% -% 271 

37% 361, 361; -1 51 37 BOtorttM 4.8 23 999 41% 41% 41% +% IS 


116 10, 0B 10% +% 60% 34% Boaftiotl- 1 
412 37% 30, 80; -1 151 37 BOtaCtJ 


ASA 25.5 412 37% 30, 36% -1 51 37 BoKeCL90 

AVX US 2.7 (7 100 117, n% IP, -% 61 40% BonwQjf 3 

AZP 2.72 11. 7 2385 24% 241, 24% 32% 18% BoUSer .10 

AbflJbl.40 £4 15 1843 58 56% 57% +% 44% 28% Border* 1 .52 

AttOWdSO 22 17 522 22% 22% 22% -% 247, 19% Bof0Ni96 

AcmeC .40 23 34 12% d12% 10, -% 10% 4% Bormm 

AcmeE.320 43 It 27 7% 7% 7% +% 44% 32% Bos Ed 344 

AdaE* 1.92ft 11. 38 17% 17% 17% 85 68 Base 08.81 

AdmMI .32 1.8 7 64 17% 171, 17% +% 11% «% BosE prt.li 

AdvSya53t 38“ ~ “ *“ _ “ 

AMD 

Advent .12 1.4 

Aerilax 

AetnU 2.64 5.7 


Copwtd^a 

GanfurdM 


258 144 IIP, 10, 10, +% 51% 4 

18 16 2385 20, 20, 25>« +% 13% 1 

28 8% 9% 9% 85% 5 


471, ■ FooteC£2Q <1 11 11 54% 54 St +% | SSj 302 V'0« n a ® 
40% PonM £80 5 l93 404447% 40, 47% 1 37% 30 bigR pl2J 


Corein .56 4.8 ll 12 « 

ComGsf-26 25 22 1085 ui 


12% 12% 

604 804 +% 


13% 10% TOearUS 11. « 12% 12% 13% +% 15% 11 IngrTec.S* 

85% 50; FWowdLS* £3 17 339 82% 80% 81% -% 28 10* InWSU -38T 

43% <1 FtHowwf 4 41% 41 41% -% 40, 38% fnUSt pK7S 

15% HR, FosOVh M' 4.011 107 11% 11% 11% -% 21% 16% kwllco » 

13% ■ 7% Mfl M 13 38 13% 12% 12% -% 8% 0* Mspfe 

32% 2«% FoxbroLOt 4.1 74 148 25% 25% 25% -% 26% IP* ll^jRsC 




37% 30 UiflR 02JM 
15% 11 tngrToc.W 
28 10* WdSU 


a. +,< a a 


2*% FbxbroLOt 
22 Fonwr 


mn 13 9 ft 9% 9% 521- 23 CrayR * & «! 

Ed 144 as 8 188 S, 30a 19% 17% CrckN p&18 12. 17 


BOSS 08.88 11 
BosE on. 17 it 


IT 11 +% 24 


CrsW 02.838 5.1 86 52 

CrmpKIJO 81 12 8 » 


36% 36% — % 22% 18% FMEPn1.il 

92 52% +1% 13% 9% FMGCn 

IV, 10, +% 10% 7% FMODZOft 

5P, 51% 22% T4%. Frgttfc .60 

53% 33% +% 357, m Frisftm .60 


23% 23%. +% 1 26 


N, S', msprn 

26% IP, intflRsc 


hitgR pH 08 12. 


nl.TO* 19 127 10, dial; 18% -% (357, 25% IntgR pM23 11 

n 18 IB, 11% 11% +1, [B% 71, Mkifl " 

2B3 10% 10% “ ~ - 


FMOOt £00* 20. 5 283 1 

FrrtMc .60 11 14 505 1 


24 33 130 25% 


18 20 271 14% 14 14% -% 1 14% ifl, BosE pri.46 U 12 13% 13% 13% ♦% I70 «lj CnmCk 14 141 60* 60» +3* ®i 21% RwW .70. 4 5 540 23% 22% 

36 3480 25 24% 24% -% jsS, Bow .72 348 £«7 22% ^4 Ur, ZT S CnZ# 1 « 19 1471 40% 40 4$% +% 32% Fn* pi 2 74 6S 27% — 


+% 8 % 6 9 PB *» 

-% 14i, 8 .lnirtPn 

-% 10, 10 fl flcpSeZlOB 11. 


179 4% 4% 

9 531 20% 10 

2 38 26 

6 33 38 

8 2027 88, 8% 

45 8% 8% 

47 10 8% 


8 


McLean 

MCLMW1 


35 33 IV «li » 

S% 8% +% HI* 




48 10, IB 18% 


a t* &,>, iv, ir»-- 

Si s ssrs i?ssg|j a 

SS Mellon 2.M 5.S 7 M J ^ - s -v : ' ' 

30% 24% Motion pl£ 80 9.7 11 4*V*2' 

rtC, sv. MaMti 14* 32 « 1» =» T5 


1.4 19 98 0% 6% 0, +% 

13 440 143, 10, 143, +% 

5.7 18 1518 40, 46% 46% -% 


31% 281, BrtgSt 1.80 1612 115 28% 28% 
66% 44% BrlRM 1.88 13 W 1923 66% 56% 


56% 55% 58% +1 


Aileen 45 0, 2% Z% 5% 

Ai/Prd 1.48 £8 12 547 53% 53% 53% -% 28 

AhOFrt .60 £8 13 38 21% 21% 21% +% 41 


5.7 18 1519 40, 46% 46% -% 47, 3% BritLnd 22 12 4% *% 4% -% 

AeU. p!5.41e 8.6 7 56% 55% 58% +% 32% 21% BflP) 1.89* £4 6 13 31% 81% 31% -% 

Atimns 120 15 9 756 35% 34% 34% -7, 28% 22 BrtTZ pfL61e £4 12 44 25% 23% 2S, +% 

*5 0, 2% 2% S% 1 Brett 31 1% 1 1 -% 

£6 12 547 53% 53% 53% -% 28 1B% Brtimyl.32 £3 « 101 25% 26 25% -% 

£813 38 21% 21% 21% +% 41 31% BkyUG3.12 7.9 8 76 39% 30* 39% +% 

£2 88 1% 1% 1% 25% 201, BkUQ pf2.«7 95 9 u26 25% 28 + % 

98 2006 28% 2Bi, 28% +% 37), 30% BkUG pH95 11. 8 30, 35% 35% -% 

11 14 31% 31% 31% 26% IS BwnSti £0 .9 8 19 22% 22% ~% 

1L 1 7% 7% 7% 32% 26 BrvmGp.36 4A 19 782 20 B 29% 202 

11. 1190061 79 80% +1% SC 3Z% BiwiF 1.06 £2 18 85* 50 ^2 £% 

11. *40 104% 104 40% 2B% Bttmwk 1 £7 8 1365 37% 3ft 37% +% 

.9 7 1865 18% 17% IB ~% 40% 29% BreMM JB 1.7 14 813 31% 30% 30% -ft 

1.7 62 70 22 21% 21% +% 18% IP, Bundy .80 44 66 70 18% 1ft ift -% 


+% 501, 43% CrZ*1 PM.8S 8.7 m 4ft 47% *\ 

-1% 851* 5ft CrZ* p1C4 50 7.4 9 61 «ft 6ft -% 


Fuqua .40 13 8 288 31% 

G G 6 


AiMoa s.iOe £2 88 1% 

AlaP pl£74e 86 2008 20 

AlaP 0A3.92 11 14 30 

A/flP dpf.87 1L 1 7% 

AlaP pt 9 11. *190061 

AlaP pt 11 11. Z*0 10 

AlskAir .16 .9 7 1865 18' 
Aibrto s JB 1.7 62 70 22 
Albtsna .76 £6 12 1066 29 


31% 31% 


ft ft ft 


31 1% 1 1 383* 30% Cunw ta 

£3 21 101 25% £6 251* -% 52% 331; CyctoptMO 
7.9 8 76 39% 30* 39% +% 

f, 5 i -5 a » gssj 1 

.9 8 19 2ft =5! -** m 2S* SSSSi 

*4 » m m aft r a 4 


AJeoSU.20 15 
Ate*Al* 1 15 

Alexdr 

AllgCp 1.541 1.9 

Alglnt 1.40 £5 

AJflin pO. 19 12 

AI0 pfCI 1-2S12. 
AllgPw£70 £1 
Attend .eon £6 
AlkJPd 
AJdSgnn 

AWS ptA412 £4 
AldS P<C£74 11. 
AktS pffl 12 11. 
Aids psP 


Ainans.'o £6 12 1056 29 % 20, 47, ZD '<0, SunkrtC.18 

Alcan 120 4.D2S 1022 24% 24% 2ft +1* 20<* 141* BurtnCt 

15 12 310 34 33% 34 4% 3ft 24% Buffl«n.e4 


12 30 1ft 1ft 18% -% 

11 30 10, 15 15 -% 


ft Denebr 
6% Dental .180 £5 

2ft DartKrgf.S 4.1 

31 DataOn 
4 Daipt n 
ft DtaDsQ £4 12 


7 ZB *41* zsi; Z3% -% 2®, W, GTE p 

11 24 ft 0| ft “% 247, 2ft GTE pi 

52 7% ft ft r-% 7% 3 QbMOU 

12 1886 39% 39% 39%--% 66% 43% GanneO. 


2202 39% 38% 39 +% 

S 34% 34% 34% — S, 




p, 33% 20, 


71 27% 27), 27i* 


iS TO »* 2ft 20, +% 681; 45 BriNtti 1.40 £29 if 71 ^ 3ftM% Day^ 2 1L 8 1417 18% 

24 26 271, 26% 27% +% 77, ft BriNo pf.Hi 7.0 72 77, .-V% JJl +% « m rci 74a n. 250 62 

1! S-5?» S* 5E« + : ^ IS*. 52S ?»° I R S R -S « ® SSl-Sj-to it .. r» ® 


£5 1388 26 25i, 251, -% 52 

1£ 16 10, 1ft 1ft -% W 

11 17 9«% 94% 84% 68 

9.1 B 1020 29% 28% 2ft 20 

£6 15 96 23 227, 23 +% 6% 

12 14 17% 17% 17% iS 

2540 44% 44 44% +% 

£4 5 84% 64% 6*% -% » 

11. S3 GO 5ft 60 f z 

ii. i4 «ft me’, ioa%+% ■£ 


46i, BrIN pi 5. 33a 10. 


yfr ,^in M* M 401. 481. - TO, 54 oaco 1 L410 10 73% 73% 73 +% 

521* 331; Cyttopd-10 £3 8 29 -46% 46% 46% ft 3 BFft 75 ft 3% 3% +% 

D D D 8% 4% GF Cp 105 4% *; 4% -% 

23% IBb DaHA* .68 39 11 36 17% 17 17 44h 38% GTE 118 81 8 2202 39% 30. 39 +% 

VB* 9% DemonCO 1.4 51 14% 10, 14 -% 39% 34% GTE pf £50 741 5 34% 34% 34% -% 

80% 221, DanaCflJB £4 7 225 24% 28% 23%.—% 2®, 2t% GTE 'pl 2 74 1 25% 25% +% 

ft ft Denebr 11 24 6% ft ft -% 247, 20% GTE pi 2A8 U 35 2ft 23% 2V, 

15 ft Denial .l» 2.5 52 7% TU 71, -% 7% 3 GaJHou 4 3% 3% ft -% 

40 28% DartKrgf.56 4.1 12 1898 3ft 35% 3ft- -% 66% 43% Ganrwtl.48 £0 18 877 9% » 4 5ft -% 

76 31 DatnQn 16 2203 3ft 37% 38 +% 37% 20% Giptnc .50 U)0 211 u36 371, 377, +W 

ft 4 DaW H 187 5 4% 5 .+% IS 7% Gaarht JXf 2S 1S2 1 ft 7% 7% 

1ft ft DtnDsfl £4 £28 187% 7% 7% -% 2Ji z 1ft G*k» ^6 £3 10 18 16% 1ft 1ft -% 

22 141, Dayco .24 1.3 9 104 177, nf’g 177* +1, 151, ft G«nUC 198 10 0, ft 

40, 29% QeyfHd .8? 2.117 11GB 307, 39 39% -% 12% 10 GemA .40* 15 64 11% 11% 11% -U 

3ft 14% DaytPL 2 1L & 1417 18% 10, 1ft +% 53% 31% GnCorpL5a> £B 30 1734 52 50% 5P, +W| 

85 52 DPI pi 7.48 1£ 250 G2 62 82 +1 7ft 14% GAJnV I69e ftl 54 18 177, 1ft +% 

66 54 DPI pi 7.70 12 *10 64 84 64 . 5ft 31% GnBcsh 1 1.8 11 181 5S% 54 55% + Pi 

4ft 24% DoanFttSS L* 19 109 40 3ft 40 +% 3ft 22% GCtem .50 L4 11 105 35% 347* 35 


MHr Wi 
IntH wtB 
tit H pfC 
WH ptA 
MH pm 


4% 4% ft 


7 ft 2% ft , ” 

16 46 4ft 47>i -% J*» 

2 27i; 271; 2ft 

2ft 221* 


*4% 5)1, M£ pC8 1! 10. 

« a 2 we S»w 11 

3 % 2 MenFd 32a 1£ 


4.1 72 1800 39% 30% 30%--% 60% 4ft Gamed.** £0 18 877 9% 

16 2203 3ft 37% 38 +% 37% 20% Gaplnc 40 14 30 211 u36 

187 5 4% 5 .+% 15 ft Gearht 4Cf 25 152 ' 6% 

£2 8 18 7% ft ft — % 2ft 13% Gated 46 13 16 18 16% 


42% 24% WMultl.W 44 11 
371 377* +1* 5ft 4ft WPapr£40 5.1 

w . 4 W * 1 »B ft ' WRC ■ 

a. 9.- a gt.t8ss s: 
a & a a. a bk. »: 

S‘ S tS. S ’° | m! 

{* +}^ 35 25% lowllG £74 &6 7 

57* S _r 2ft 17% IOWM p&3l* 1L 
U. S. 3P, 27% MIU. £«8 


InlMlfl £60 £7 11 m? 3ft 3ft +% 


+ 1% 18% 1ft McnERI 

+ % ft a MteMWA 

+% m% aft M«w«£» 


£7 11 TO Wl wg WI 5 » 3J 

44 12 533 U43V41% 41% -% »'« 

M 3»<r <5% 4ft +7, 201* 15% JWB* 1 


£9 30 1734 52 ' 50% SI^ + 1% | fS 

ftl 5* 18 177, 177* +% J? 

1411 181 5S% 54 55% +1%1 « 

L4 11 105 SSI, 347, 35 ~% I " 


319 10% 1ft 1ft “> 
£8 10 537 40% 43% 43% -% 
£7 M 3 40% 40% 40% +% 

13 26 21%. 21 21 

9.8 8 44 1ft 1ft 19% 

S 134 fli, 9 ft . 

8.9 10 95 19% 19 79i, '-.% 

£6 7 65 317, 31% Oft -% 

11. Z580 21 21 21 

948 68 32% 32% 32% - 


tft Ja * ft 6i* «% 


u vtMoWH 

• ModC« „ 

in, Mofusc.46 


$ak» £04 9.0 9 121 333* 33% 33%.+% | « ft S321c&l 051 

tbcoCo .38. 32 8 73 11% fft fg? Sc 


c c 

cat In .GO 3.2 


OefiMl al£0 £511 138 22 


1255 1ft dlftlft -% 1 377, 31% DeSota1.4Q <3 10 78 32% 


£30 3.7 12 8287 I 


3 £8 2D 7882 117 112 11ft+% 177, 14 DetEd 148 IK 279*151, 


321, -v 1118% 53 GnFtte £50 £1 18 34*8 IT 


JSS* 122* Ift ft CCX 9 35 4% ft 4% -% 80 S3 

316 Tgft JS* 1 !®* 8 !) 8 112 9 CCX pl 145 11. *10 11 IT It +% 87% 51 


80 63% DoC pl9.3Z 13. 

7 ft ST* iT’Ii* 12 9 CCX w «5 11. *io n 1L 1! + i* 87% 51 % d«ae pi74B l£ 

178 ST 7 ? S tj* « 1% 36% CIGNA £60 4.8 37 582 S7% 53% 90* -% 65% 4ft (ME pf7.45 1£ 

SSi. M , r k 1: i; s ? P s sss ssai st a ar 

Alcoa 1 20 17 29 1«0 ^ W, % +% CNA Fn 11 W s£, 5ft S, t% InJ “ ' ptQ3?3 1£ 

2 50 3 s Z£!* 22* I* 11% 9 % cnai 1.2* 11. « 11% 10, 11% +% 27% 21 % de Sph? a. 


10, -i, ia% 


*250 74% 74% 74%.+% I IB 11% GHast s 30 1.7 3 861 18 


7™“ !£.* US, 4 ? 11% ft CNAI 

Amax p 3 29 S 30% 2ft 30% -% 16 i. CNW 

AikHmI.IO 39 23 1002 2ft 38 2B% -% Su CPC 

AmAgr 73 ft 1% ft ^ » 

onl° tic S£* ^ 23% ™% CRBfc 

ABwnflW £8 8 515 56% 57% 57% +% CSX 


43% 363, CPC aeo AS 18 622 4ft 4®, 4®* -% 

26 W% CP MU 1.50 5.8 10 100 2®, 25% 25% +% 


19 11% 1®, 11% +% 27% 21% DE pff»112T2. 
303 1ft 1ft 18% -I* 1 25% 21 DE plB£7S11. 


35% GMQt prt.75 


w, cr* iwi.w a.a in iw asi* +*, am. 23% Dt 

DO i" 57s s: Sn5 +1. 5S 8 Mfll«£2ee 11. n 21 20% 2®, +% 33% 27% DE 

£8 8 515 56% 57% 57% +% 2®, 2ft CSX 1.18 4.5 9 2070 28% 2ft 2ft 34% 2B% DE 

ahmu’ bg ia if M 34 T^ 8 "^! 8 ®t a CTS 1 84 40 2ft 29», 29% +% 1W; 104 DE 

1 ® ^ C3 !* 400 46 8% 8 8 -% 9®, 7ft Del 

2a If® .339,20% Cabot .32 17 9 380 25 247, 2S 2®, 1ft Del 

S? 4 ^ % 12# ft C«*ar 14 S3* 15 14% 14% -% a* 18% 0® 

^ Jp®, In H. S,. !& fS X,. 25% 1ft Cuffed .48__ £3 5 687 21% 2ft 2ft -7, 18% 1B g DK 


2&J, 23% DE 
1 2ft 23% DE 


ABusPr.84 £5 14 20 26 25% 25% 

AiDCarC.90 5.2 10 438 Sft 58 56% -% 

ACan paaa u. it is aft m, 

ACan 0 3 £0 SO' 4ft 4ft 4ft + *4 

ACapB42Q 11. 38 20% 20% 2®« -% 

ACapC£5le 8UI 30 27 2®; 27 +9* 

ACantC 38 33 ®, ft 5% 

ACyan L60 38 14 3753 3®, 4®* 4®* - % 
ACT 32 3.4 26 138 271* 26% 2®* +% 
ASPw £2Ga 11.8 1307 21% 21% 21% 


m §* f s -% ai ?? SSI ® 17 

so- Si 22* 4., 2ft ’ft Ceffed .48 £3 

32 SJ* 152 4 54% 38 Caffd pf4.75 9.5 

| f a?;! s,, & » 


8 -% 9 ®, 


de pio a*o ra 

DE plM3.42 1£ 
DE prL 4 13. 
DE p(KA12 13 
DE p<J1£68 14 

De£ pars 10. 
DeiE pr£2B 1£ 


25 25 2S +1, Sft 4®, GMot pl 

2S>, 25% 25% +% 8% ®* GNC 


.32 3 7 9 390 25 2ft 25 2®, 15% DalE pr£2B 13 

14 934 15 14% 14% -% m 18 % Dexter .80 38 

9 £3 5 887 21% 2ft 20% -7, 18 % 10% DtGter .84 38 

.75 0.5 7 SOI; 4ft 4ft -% 21 1ft DiemS 1J7r 1£ 

» 1.3 108 20 1®, 20 38% Sft OtaSIt pt 4 .it 


51% DalE p779B 1£ *300 61% 61% 61% -% 13% 6% GnHracM £3 

4ft De£ pf7.45 1£ zSSOeft 80 80 -%' 23% 1ft OMnst .25 13 

49% DUE 07-38 1£ *20 5ft 697, 5®* -% 6ft 47% GM«II£J24 35 

S1I* DE pff £75 11. 1 29% 25% 29% 8S 65% GMot Sr 73 

2 2», OE . prfl£24 13 9 23% 2ft 25% “% 46% 18% GMtr E .OS .1 

2TU DE pIQ 313 13 7 2S% 24% 24% +% 43% 35% GMcrl p0.7S 03 

21% DE pff 3 112 1£ 2 25 25 2S +% 5ft 4®, GMot pt 5 07 

21 DE pIB £75 11. 5 25), 25% 2ft +% 8% ®, GNC .16 34 

23% DE pfO340 73. » 27% 28% 2ft . 15% «% 0>O 

23% OE plM342 13 119 27% 2ft 26% -% 82% 57 GeaR* 1JB IS 

27% DE prL 4 13. 5 3ft 3ft 3®, -% 14% 8 Gnftatr 

28% DE pIK 412 13 10 31% 31% 31% 53% 37 GnSSgnl.80 45 

104 DE PU15.6&14 3 11® 2 114 114 1®, 10% GTF1 01.30 10. 

78% De£ pti 72 10. Z7U97 ST 97 +% 81% 82 GTFJ pO.18 It 

15% DetE pr£2B 11 1 IB 19 19 ft ft Genseo 

18% Dexter .80 38 12 251 2®* 2ft 2®* +% ia% 8 GnRad .10 1.1 

1ft DtGter .84 36 110 177, 17% 17% -1, 2ft 18% Genat fl L20 £0 


Sft 9®, -% =" 

119% 119% + % gg)| 22% JWT a L12"40l6 209 OJ* ^% a +% ai»^ ift Moores .72 
881 18 171, 18 +9* 37 2ft JWver .56 1.7 10 846 331* 3ft 3®, +% 28 20 Moo rM 1.0* 

25 WI; 1ft 10% 28% 16 Jemawyl2 .7 10 1580 1ft 18% 1®* -% 3) 241, McrU pf2 50 
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1Z 2380 71 71 71 +% 35 25% Ftocat 1 17 13 8 «! ft Bk -k fl! ? rtS.11 A8 £8 21* ift ift ift +% 27 10 

£ . “ft 7, 5 *ft ft JjtoCpAJS ' ft f S f 24 17% f&p.32 M « 3S 2ft Sft sft )ft ft 

£2 6 41 27% 26% +% 5% Jgi RnCp pf.80 1£ 1 5 5 5 36V 31% Hunan M £4 13 3410 28% 27% 283, 38% 1®, 


25% FPap pR.31 £4. 56 27% 27% 27% 

18% FedRR 1.56 £3 15 92 34% Sft 24% +% 

137, FdSgiri .80 4.5 13 83 18 Ift 17% -% 

49 FeduSC-M *0 9 4880 85% 63% 84 ' + D 

22% Ferre 1,20 3 5 19 1524 35% 33% 34% -% 


“w £1% 67 Hom pf8-25 
2®; 2®, Hputod£84 
+% 14% 0 HouORl.74a 

-1 4 am 141. HnwfCo.40 


BamGp.80 


35 15 15 23 


Bameui.04 £ 7 11 263 39% 


3ft 36% — % 3ft 23% Cams9fl.S0 3710 024 M »? >% 37i, »% Rig. « 

227. 33 +% 35% 231* cPsyt -28 1 a 19 8*2 37% 27% 271, -% ft ft FnSBer 

39% 39% -% 35% 23% Compgr.GQ £4 8 0 25 24%.2B« -% OT, 16% Finaiii 

^ fill +% 28% 12% Gcswpsc tt 1002 25% 2S 25% +% 2ft Ift FtAfl 4 

7% 7% +% *57, 8% CpteSn S» 9% ®, 9% -% *3 «% FtSkSyLBO 

27J-. 28 -1 3BL 24V CoRAas 1 26 14 B9 3ft 3ft 37% +% 341; 22_ FBkFl s 


*9 8 949 37% 37% 371. — 1, WI M IV1 

23 1 827, 82% B! 7 , +7, 23% . 15 MAC0484 1.4 17 833 1ft 17% 17% -% »2 

£0 7 7®, 7B%. 78% -% 407, ZS% MCA 8 40 3744 48 4ft 40, -1% 

KL 6 1472 28% 2ft 26% -% 2ft 19% MCorp 1.40 736 60 1®, 1ft 197, 1ft 

It H 32 ft 9% ft -% fft 10% MDC 32 £0 9 173 1ft 1ft 10% -% ft 

a 2.8 28 39 Ift Ift 1ft 38 28% MOU £72 7.8 9 113 34% 3ft 3«, +% »% 

1 £2 11 157 251* 24% 2ft 42% 3* 140 .50 1.3 15 512 4®, 39 397 a +% 

.40 £8 12 22 1ft 10% ift 1ft ID, MGMGf44 £541 310 18% 177, 177, -T. 38% 

‘ 19 Zt4 1ft ift ift +% 27 10 MGIMMBb A 4282 SS? 2ft 24% +f « 

IA 12 36 22% 22% 22% )*% ft MGMuwl 88 ft ft ft +% ?L 

£4 13 3410 28% 277, 28% 3®, Wj Uacmt*.55 17 18 803 33 32%.^* +% ^ 


as . 22%. OranRie.14 
12%i 73* Orange. S3? 


8.S 10 81 25% 25. 28V 

_ £9 18 118 0 " ■%'-•: flLn 

-% a®2 20 OnonC .76 52 75 2*1, 23% aft 

-1% ® g7lqncpfi.i2 £7 13 24% MV. 2*4 

ef 4 S® 733 0% 9% J 9%- 

-% SI 2 ' S' 1 . 0 " f* ■ 50 7 0 33 7V 7% Jig: 

+ V 330, ?4 Orton p«.7S 10. 620 Z8% 26% 

+ te 3 !^ 195 » OuRjdlA64 £8 14 15 23*, ' 23% 

- % 38% 23% 0*fnTr .72 2.0 14 62 Sft 35% 

+f » » OwShip .50 3.4 11 42 1®, 14% 

+% E. S* O*wiC140 *18 190 34), « : 

+2 5ft 38ft Overrun. 80 37 10 637 4®, 48% 

-% «% «)% Oxford .44 £5 27 33 12% 12% 


BarvWr.BO 2* 13 87 17ft 17% 17% +% 28% 12% CompSc 12 It 

BASK Mb t.6 9 1S1 7% 7% 7% +% *57, 0% Cphwi _ | 

Bauscb .78 as 10 381 2®, 277, 28 -% 33% 34% ConAga 1 28 14 a 

BaxtTr .37 £7 57 2508 13% 13% 13% +% 20 18 Goni£ UD M JO | 

BayFin ,20 .8 I 24 24 24 31 22 CnnNGMO &6 B 6 

BayS(G2.60 £3 19 6 3ft 31% 31% -% 1®, 12% Conrac « J 

Bearing 1 £0 12 15 33 33 33 +% 38 27% Cons&£40 T.0« t 

BoalCo 1.60 39 8 3317£*47 45% 46 -% 17% 36% ConE p«.85 1J. 2 

Be*l pf 3.30 40 266 u86% 85 85>* -% 50 « Cm* S It J 

Beoor .44 35 St 55! 1ft Ift M% +% 30 2S>* Cmffri I W 3.1 12 2 


1®; 1®, 
Sft 30% 


+ % 4ft 2 
+ % 28% 1! 


27% Fu^j pf£25n is. 23 •»! f? » + Ja 3ft K HuntMl .50 1.7 17 16 2®* 2ft 28% +% ». M% Macy . 116 55 « 6708 47% 4ft 1 47% -% M % 

ft FnSBar 71 ft ®a ®*. '% *ft 3®v HuBEF .80 149 1683 33% 3ft 3ft -% 4®; 38 Mecre(*2S £6 *200 4®, «% *3% -% 

«S% Fhesm .80 *4 13 311 1®, 1ft )8 +% gt% fft Hydra! 2 £311 11 u317, 31% 31% +2 IB ■Wi.Madms 81 11 T°V 11 + % 37% 

14% ftAd 3 .68 £7 0 950 25% 2ft 2*1 ■ ‘ ^ . • , , * ’ * ^ 51% 21%. MaflfCft.7?. I 220 2288 u53% SO>, » + ^ dft 

_ »% FfikSvLBO *2 7 1*2 3®, 37% 37% — % 1 I: I 1ft 1ft MoMli JB W ' 50. 12% 12% W* 31% 

37% 37% +% J 3®; 22 FBkFl 9 1 £9 14 S3 3* 33% 3* +% 3S% 25 1C Ind 1.4*2 670 34% -Sft 3ft 2ft 1ft Manf)Nt32 £3 ' 64 14 1ft 1ft 23% 


£8 14 15 23>, 

2.014 82 Sft 


% a,' 

is a 


| 


3.4 11 42 1®, 1ft,-: 


1 1: I 


FBos a 1 £5 0 887 3ft 39 3®, +% ift 14% ICM n J&a 3.7 


670 34% >33% Sft 
42 15 V4% 1ft -% 


£7 18 302 1®, 14% 15 +% I 17T; 1ft FBTex .60 


®, 3% 

9 ft 
IS 10% 
21% 14% 
4®, an, 

24% fft 

40% 20 


BoctnDI-ZO £2 
Rcfcnr 

Baker pf.69j 
BeidnH .40 aa 
BelHwuf .62 20 

BetHw pl.67 20 

BeitAU 680 7.6 

BCE g 228 
Bellted .32 7.3 

BeliSa£80 7.2 
0e«AH.8O 17 
Bemis 1 26 
BentCp 2 *6 

BcnW p>*30 1£ 
Bertel pJ45a ii 
Btetef pf250 It 
Beneqtnl-20 7.1 
BengtBOT) 

Eterftey 

BeetPd 24 1.7 

BeteSn 40 24 

B«4hStp( 5 12 


£2 U 536 5*1; Sft 5ft +% 47% Sft Crwt« £32 


271, ConsEdJ.40 T.0 8 1581 3*% 34% 34J* 

36% ConE pfftflS If. »«jl ^ $1 - 

40 Cm* pf 5 11. 14 471, 47V 47% -1, 

23% CneFrtlW W 1* *2 * »» « +f*\ 

38% CnsNG £32 5.6 B 263 4«* 41% 41% -% 


7D 209 1ft 1ft 1ft -% 49% 207. UtrH«G20 
18 27% £7% 27% Sft 44% MfrH pfftlSe 


20% 19% FatCMd.32 £B B 424 2ft aft 22% -% 11% ®, ICN 7U 209 1ft 1ft 1ft -% 

171; (ft FfiTex .60 5.3 12 782 11% 11% 11% ' 30 2ft ICN pf 270 9.7 HJ Z7% 27% 27% 

4®, 35 FtfiTx pf£54e 15. 122 3ft 37 37%' -% 1®, « ' I NAVI 192 It 13 17% in, in, 

441; 32% FISTx pf£33B 15. 10 » 95 35 +% 27% 23 IPTim nl.430 02 38 23% 33 23 -% 

19% ®* FtChy T 20 7 ft 7 - 17% 14% WT Pr8l.50 9.4 7 108 1ft 15% Iff, +% 

2®, 12% FFedAtflBb £4 9 295 20% 2®, 28% -** 38% 2ft ITT 1 £8 10 1276835% 34% 35% +% 

60 41% FFB 3.12 £6 S 87 Sft 53% S3% -% 69 38 ITT oM 4 £7 3 . u70 70 70 +1 


19% TO, MonrGa.11 .6 21 232 1®, 17% '1 


12831% d 1% 1% ft 4% ConsPw 

65 ft d 3% 3% -% ■ 33% 19 CnP ^J50 1£ 

3.010 89 13% 13 13% +% 541, 32 CnP pOMS «■ 

20 10 2358 341, 31% 31% -2% 56 321* CnP pfl37.« IS. 

20 18 341; 34 34 -% 31% 1ft CnP WjfMO £ 

7.0 8 1SJ2B9% 88% «% +% 257, M CnP £ 


-%-{33% 19 CnP P«4J0 15. 


88% 891* +% 


Clip prtJS.80 IS 


302 3®, 29?, 297, ■*% TO, 14% g]P piTl* 

7.3 19 9 23?, 33i; 33% +% » M> g* * It 

7 2 8 2022 39% 3ft 30 ■*■% 2®* 14% CnP P?Pa» «■ 


72 8 2022 39% 3ft 30 +% Z®* 14% CnP P?ra» 

17 21 47 47% 47 471, +% I2®« 14% CnP PJJJlK }| 

£612 62 u37% 36 373, +i%|l8% 1ft CnP Prt®j» £ 

*6 10 393 43% 43 43% +% 17 ®. CnP \\ 

12. 13 3n, 37% 37% +% Izfl 15% C|^ PfS4« 


517 

7 

6% 

«% 

-> 

*3*0 30% 
2100 50% 

30 

50% 

3®, 

50% 

a 

JOB 

52% 

52% 

S3* 


12 

28% 

26% 

29% 


1 

23% 

aft 

23% 

-% 

98 

25 

24% 

25 

-% 

7 

2®, 

26 

26% 

+% 

11 

26 

25 

26 



60 41% FFB 3.12 £6 S 87 54% 531, 531; -% 60 53 ITT plH 4 £7 

55% 38% Ftnme£S0 *98 772 62% 5C% 51% +% E6% *3 ITT pfK 4 6.1 

34% 24% Rnts: pf£37 7.6 IS* 31% Sft 31% +% 64% 49 ITT plO 5 7.8 


a s 

77, ®i 


FIMiss M £9 9 183 


471, 36% ITT p<N£2S *7 ■ 318 i)4& 

fift 51 nr pfl 4.50 88 8 1167 

19% ID* U bit -GO 5.1 244 117, 

24% 18 ldahoPal.72 £09 1319 21% 

17 5 IdealB 157 6 


*10 39' 90” 39’ - f 18 9% CnP PtK£43 1£ ” 

ei 40 27% £1% 21% 47% 31% CWICP £80 BA Tfl j® «% 

11 1 T|_ 17 17 1Mb d7» ComtU w T. 


3 25% 25% 25*2 -% 

2 18% IP; 18% -% 

3 15% 15% 15% 

20 28% 26% 29% 

B 16% 16% 1ft 


V U FMffitn 8 78 3ft Sft 90% Sft 5l (IT pff 4.50 £9 

®} Fsffa 586 6% 6 8% ift 11% M bit .60 £1 

(. 23% FaPa pR.62 97 S3 27 2ft 27 24% 18 WahoPal.72 £0 

', 25% FtUnBI 2 7.0 15 62 2ft 2B% 28% +% 17 5 (dealB 

} Ift FtVaBh Jt8' 36 9 18 24% 2*% 24% -% 27% 21% IHPowr£M 1£ 

19% FlWtac 1.30 39 10 229 83J, 33% 33% -% 21% W, flPow pffi.10 It 

■a 48% FWisc pf£25 n. *70 6ft 5ft 54% +3* 387, 3®, HPow pM.12 11. 

$ 23% fisdhb 1 *1 90 25 «% 241, -J, 3®, 27 HPow pU.78 V. 


13 05% 65% 85% -% 2 % 

7 64 831; 64 4% 38% & 

318 i>46 47% 48 +% 53% 42 


30V 44V MfrH p<B.13e 12 
52% 41 MfrH pIS. 72 b 12 

8 % ft vjMamrf. 2 

2 ft 1ft v)Mnvl|fl 

38% 23% MAPCO 1 2JB B 
5 3 Marntz 

2 % Marede 


£4 5 977 38% 37% 


37%, 231; PHH . 1 £9-1 
47% 31% PPG ' 1.7B £0 1 
3T% 1ft PSA .60 £4 1 
23% Jft PSA dpt 1.90.0.2- 

'ft' ift PaeAS 1.64. if 

a»* 14% paeffi 1 8« ia 7 
46)* 347, PaoUfl3.48 £51 


P Q 

1 £91* 105 35% .34%, : 


1-78 3.9 10 947 45% 44% 
60 £4 10 47 2*% 


« ‘ Sn S* Si! Si + I 46)* 347, PaoLtfl3.48 

12. 470 4ft 48% 4ft -r, 4it 0 241, PcLuml.20 

2 S S 10 9a PWBBSWo 

7 18% 1ft W, -1ft 13% pacR* pf : 

2^ 8 ?27 3 ^ »fl-% I7ij 12%. PacSd at 

« «??«??« 82,4 8254 P*TelCra 

17 IMS IMS If 16 15 ®, PacTte .40 


7 B4 tM'J n* 
318 u48 47% 48 

9 uB7 66% 6®; 
244 117, 1ft 117, 
1319 21% 2ft 21% 


Merlfl pK87e £! 


S2 7 57 SS 34% 3ft -r, j 3ft 23% Pacncp£4a 


< 8 * 1.90 0 . 2 - Z ZPV S\S| 

PwASl-84. 11. '.19 14 

PBCffi 1 84 10. 7 1663 18 17% l ,1»f7 : 

^OU03.48 £5 12 332 41% 4ft ^*6 

Pftuml.20 3.1 26 2746 39% -3ft . TOri 
ftcResWfl .S 13 49 9 . ft.. 8=^ 
pf 2- It - 12 1ft lft'.-SStif 

»cScf .40 . ai 10 68 
PacTel£72 61 8- 1004 71V Tft TWtf 
PacTIn .40 3 4 7 50 11% 11%, 

P*ct1dft40 £6 8 11482814 a 


30% PacH Of* 07 12 


28 


i®, M«rion*28 3 38 207 36% W4 * +% 43% £®J PatoWtTeO 1216 1172 CTf; KV 

1ft ft MarkC 32 13 17 9% 9% 9% 34% 2®, PalnWpf£2S £& £1 2ft 2ft l 

is? jssa* jl ift is ®. h* 3 ?3* s,a S'-Sh 


& 


12.6- 307 23% 


S% ft -% j 100 70 Mantel 5* 
23% 22% — % It®; 50% MrshMZ70 


ZTOQ 1®, 1®, 19% + % 44% 25% ManMS 1 


231, fisd* 1 *] 

6% FbhFd.05e .4 


liig TV, 


5ft IIPOw pi£2W 42 


2fi% FtffnGel.44 *18 103 3ft 35% 3S% -% 1 55 48% UPm* pK75 ia 


7.1 11 17% 17 17 1ft 

43 ft 4% 4% 4% 

32 7% 7% T% -% 5ft 

1.7 57 163 1ft 14% 14% - % 2 

24 576 fft 1®, 16% -% 11% 

12 15 42% <2% 42% -1, 2ft 


BemSpKSO 12 22 21% 21% 21% 


Bsvwly.32 3 17 390 35% 34 34 -1 


1®, 47, ContUI » 

f< | S' 1 §5 if "«».* 

5rv ? 8 80 11 1®* 107, 

207* CowTelBO 7.7 8 745 2®, 23% 23% - 

sS S cSmTA 39 1821 18% 17», tt% 

^ ® CSTPI4J0 11 *100 34 34 34 


1ft Ift 52i, 42% FBF pM.070 7.8 

40% 40% +% 2ft 17% Fleeter .44 £4 

7% 7% -% Sft 3ft Ffamrtg t £7 


13% 117, Ran pIVBI 1£ 


7.8 W 52 
£4 0 471 18V 

£7 13 00 37 


32 ■+% 1 34% 48 Ifltow pl£03 11. 


371, 28% HPow pf 4 12 1 
3®, 2ft fTW .72 £4 12 52 


*400 36% 36% «% -% 14 

382 34% 32% 34% -% 36 

110 53% 53 53 -% 15% 

225 uSS% 55 55 + ft 3% 

SIQ 527, 52% Sft +% 3ft 

1 34% 34i, 34), 12% 


MsryK .OS 
Masco Je 


53% 53 53 -% I 1® 2 10% MasiMdn 
u5S% ffi » +t %|3% ft Maaeyf 


MaseyF 
MwtCp £96 
Msaincl.32 


.6 W 325 021, 91% 81% +% 40% 2®, PanABk70 

£7 19 318 73% 71% 73% + ft ft 2 4 SiAoi ' 

£1 2477 33 Sft 32% +% 4 f% PenA wt 

22 669 ift 13% Ift +% 21 ift P«nddn20 

1.7 16 SOI 33% 32% 33% +1? 41% 3^ PanhECSO 

1.419 « 14% 14% ift +% 0 ParriPr 


PmjPi- 

« s? % % & a }*■ or* 

if. 98 117, 11% ift +% -tfl 11% PariS .me 

.6 10 0S3 86% 55% 56 -% 7% 4 ParUMQS 

1? 1058 1®, 1®, 1ft -% 39% 8®, PsrKH 1 T 

*7 11% 11% 11% -% 2ft 14% PanrPnsa 

4 22 ift 12% 12% +% 2% 1% PaiPirt 

£4 it 2217 5ft 54% 55% +7, 1®, 11% PayNP .64 

*7 12 117 u60 5ft 50% +% 23% 13% PayCsh .16 


2ft 20% +% (65% 46% MtasuEtfr 


51% S2 +% 29% 20 HflWSte.16 .7 17 143 2ft 23% 


12% 1ft 1ft -% 1401, 31% Impart. 13a 5.7 8 655 37% 37% 37% +% 1 17% 9), 


13-16 13-* 

1 ®, 1 ®, 


1®, RctfPt 


17 59 29?, 2ft 29% +% 1ft ft 


451; 31% FloEC .18# A 12 1 38% 3ft 3®, 76 50% IndlM pf£08 ii 

i 2ft 2ft FlaPrgSLIB £1 8 451 27 26% 2ft -% 1ft . 15 VrtM ptt.15 l£ 

18% 11% Rasa JO 26 13 113 1ft 15% 15% +% 2ft 1®, IndlM p<£25 12. 

6% 3% FlwGen (35 ft S', ft 47, 26 21% fndiM ptt-75 It 


330 7% ft 7% 
871 12% Ift W 
*50 72 TO 72 
11 18% 18 18 


ft ft 1ft 
ift ra« -% ift 


Mattel 
Mate) wt 
Maxam 


PerXQ.OSe 

ParfcOrtOB 


% 371j MayOS*88 


18% 19 +% 131% 31 


2-90 *7 

pt£20 96 


1.8 8 20 38 38. 2 

12063ft 

■ 237 3% r*-;i 
14-20 182 «%. 13% .! 

«S 11 1463 38 .»** V-S 

28 540 ®, 8 

- 15 641 1ft Ift 

. 1W6ft .T'..;»S 
.2 11 31 13% .d'-.J 

W 943 4% ft-. .* 


2®, PaikH 112 20 Tl. 175 2 

14% PerkRusa 24 31 448 £1. 


2 05 21*". :2V ' 
£3 13 109 Ift. 12 




28% 25% 25% -1, 1 28% 2ft MeDr pt£0O IT. 


3 23 32% 23 

255 25 24% 24%, + %, 


ii net «i, 1* "TJi -j-t • . , 

1.1 U .1750 14%. H>, *** :%?.} ■ r j 
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12 8s {W r-ZD u * *ss J 11 * p* r -% 


A 

PanCen 

S6’« 445, Pmkib)&36 


t2 ^ « %, +% 

ss SS ^SSS +1 , 

” z2Q WiJ 36% 37% -3 

*370 39 *— 


an# f*#pl pdLda iz 

22* 3?. pa» i* 


3S]z 25% PaH. dpr3.42 12. ST 29 

an* RaPL dpri>90 -11 « « 



73 

17 

B 

*810 78 "• 71V 72 +C 

M 37% 36% 37% 

3 55% »% 56% + % 

!». s a, as - 


30% 30% -% 
KB IK -? 


<r% *i% 

2J* 04% PaPC dprttJS 11. 

££» PbPL ^P^ 73 12 - 

W* PaPL pr 11 11. 

61 Pam prt.70 12. 

41% 34 Peowf? 2.20 50 

61 61% Pam* pteso 40 

£?» ?5i E*”*? 7 0 13 23 229* 22% -1, 

» 32% PannadUD 40 W 689 401, 44% 45 -4. 

Jgl IS* PwpErfJO. 70 6 381 15$ 16% W% ^ 

an* 2£* £ 6pS 2 > * 20 .9 10 16 23% 23% 23% +% 

££**■!» 11 4531 83% 63# 62% -•? 

30% 21% Pvm £6 2J 13 581 «5 S* Z*% -% 

9% 7% Pnnian1.12a IS. 6 W V V TV * 

It* « S'®* 1154 15% IS, 19b +■% 

44 31 Paths 140 32 16 «07 U4& 44 44 +2 

0*% PetRs 3.726 14. 122 26% 25% 263. -2 

f E ss"* Sf n «4 *3 wS +3 

® 2% PWnv JO* 27. T7 A 3% ^ 

53% 34% Pfizer 1.48 34 13 3058 44% 2i. 

24 TO, PtwlpO 316 21 20% 

56 34 Phoippr.S 9.8 2 51 51 51 

46% 29 

16% 13% 

32 24% 


35 

60 

% 

61 

P 

61 

60 


•wp pr . S S.8 2 51 51 51 — % 

™brS £4 1.5 20 3062 37% 36% 36% -% 

PhUaF1820 14. 6 3774 1S% «% isC +% 

PWE ptSJO 13. Z100 2B 29 29 +% 


26% PhHE pWJO 13. 
54% PbttE pKL75 14. 

91* poae pn.4i 13. 

8% Pm IE pitas 13. 
491* PhHE pf7J!5 14. 


gjp PhHE pMJ8 13. 


Z12Q3Z -30% 92 -VI 
ZM 64 64 64 + % 

60 10% 10% 10% +1* 

« 16% 9% 10* -4 

*200 57 56% 56% . 


I Vp 

n SK On* Pm. 

Sack By. TO. i lDOsHitfi Law CtawDca 

1K« 7% Rmh -12 ua 534 7% 7% 7% : 

B«i 40 Roy® 329* SL2 7 1642 Stf, 63% .63* -% 

17 TO, RoyM> IS 28 13% TO, TO# +% 

28% 19% Rubmds 18 112 26% 3% 2S% -% 

26 14% RinaSr 11 126 17% T7% 17% +% 

20% 15% RuaTofl .78 08 10 96 20 19% 16% +% 

SVa 20% RymK 1 3.711 151 27% 287, &. -% 

W| 22 Ryder 9 JO 2.1 11 800 29% 28 2B% -% 

SB 18% Rytand .88 80 10 28 21% 21% 71% 

20% 6% Rymar 4-6 0 157* 15% 15% -% 

13% ifl* Rymar pH T7 ia 95 11% 11% 11% ~% 

s s s 

Ml* 40% SCM 2 2617 99 72% 72% 72% +% 

12% 9% SI. tndJSbtSV 18 12% 12 12% +% 

32% 19% 8PSTPC.90 28 15 25 31 30% 30% -% 

18 15 SapiM .04 £ 37 31 157, 15% 15% +% 

21% 18 Sa&nA»41* 14. SB 17% 17% 17% +% 

20% 121* SfgdSt £0 1.7 16 97 17% 17% 77% -% 

12% 9% S%dSc 28 123 3% 8V 8% 

2% 1% SlpdS y* 4 2 T% 2 

38% 2% SafMHa.40 1.2 21 83 331* 33, 32% -1 

35% 251, Satewyl-70 4J 9 1317 35 341, s*% +% 

85 20% Saga £2 2312 202 23 22% ZZ% -% 

23 177, SUOLP113 147 9 20% 20% 20% -% 

11% s% SPam UK ru s< w% to -ic% +% 

vjSattrt 29 6% e% e% 

24% S»UM4.18 £ 14 862 32% 32G X> t 

28% SO/, SOttOASi 87 9 1703 257, 25% 25% -% 

0% 6% SJuanSSOs 11.10 537 8% 8% 6% -% 

12% 87, SJuanR 18 3 HP* 1v, 10% 

44 31 Sandr JO U 18 751 34% 34 34% +% 

20 saamcls* ae a is £4% 2*%- 34% -% 

31 13 1687 3?* 321, 323* +% 

#47 45% 46% +% 


57% snj -1 

SB SB 
as 12 S3 21 -20% 207, *% 

S3 9 4690 78% 74% 75% -% 

a mst-* 


PMC pra.50 14. 

SO PMIE PT7JB0 14. 

48 PhflE pfr.75 14 

23i* 15i* PhUSut432 

05% 72 PtrilMr 4 

2S% 14% PMipm £0 Z£ 13 230 237V 

18% 11% PhOPt x 1 ao 8 9672 

S’* 22% PMPt pt1.04* 4.1 2268 u2S% 25% 25% +% 

28% 20% PfiflVH .40 14 14 323 aiv 27% 5P + % 

35% &» PiedA s .ZB .9 7 69 31 30% 30% -% 

34 25% Plena 232 7.4 11 17 31% 31 31% +% 

14% Pier 1 " 15 36 23% 23 23 

63% 38% PUatxyl72 ZB 13 350 6l% 60% 80% -1 

iS 5 20* 237, 23% 23% -% 

£ 48 15% 15% 15% — % 



31% SaraLpa.44 31 13 2380 1 


S4 21% PIqwmkij* 

28% 1312 PtonEUe* 
45% 31 Ptmys 120 


S? P 

10 9% 

11% 7 

15# ?** 


PtanPtn 
PtanRa 20 
Ptantmia 

Playboy .. ._ 

M% 18% Ptasey .84* 82 13 21 
22 11% PonoPd JO . &02B 337 


Z911 688 417, 40% 40% ~% 
414 13% 13% 13% +% 


19 18% 18% 18% +% 

11 20 326 181* 17% 181* 

1511 31 10% HP, 10% -% 

1! 5* »« • •% “% 

S: 15 - 


2 . BOB TU33Sh 39 Hi - 


S3 ;S 
' -i 


37% 241* Poferld 1 

16% 10% Pondra .40 J 33 525 14% 14% td, 

21% 15'* PopTal JO 45 20 177. 17% 17% -% 

221* 14% Portec .45* 27 28 78 18% 18% 18% ~% 

80% 73 Pdrtr pfSJO 7.1 zlO 78 78 78 

217, 15% PortGEIJO HL 7 320 19% 187, 19 _% 

106 82 POQ plllSD 11 z«30 103 105 IQS +2 

247, «% Rods p{2.60 11 9 23% 23% 23% +% 

K% 3W, POTS pi 440 13. 17 »£ 33% +% 

34% 30% PortS pMJ2 13. 17 M 32% £% -% 

381, » Pothctltsa 45 14 50 35% 35 85 -2 

34 23% PomQZIO 72 9 321 29% 20% 207, +% 

41% 321* pod pM.04 ML ZZ70J9% 39 30 

28% 187, Pranrf x J8 IS* 11 24% 24% 24% 

41% 31% Prlmrtt2L20 8J8 23 41% 41 41 -V 

20% 14% PrimeC 13 666 18% 18% 16% 

37 16 1 ; PrfanMsJO J 28 710 36% 3< -35% -1% 

S07, 50% ProOQZBD 4415 2022 58% 581* 38%' 

15 8 PrdRsx .- 23 84 14% 14% 14% -% 

471* 35% Pro*#r 1.40 . 3J IS 4 39 30 39 

2% 2 PniRCn 110 2% 2 2 

S’, 6 PntV n 122 8 8 8 

2«i* 177, PSvCot 2 Ml 8 379 20% 19% 2D -% 

21% 167, PSCM p(Z10 HL 12 207, 20 20% +% 

10% 67, PSInd 1 1Z HI 348 87, 8% 9% 

9 6% PSln pi 104 1Z 2300 8% 8% 8% 

7 PStol pi 108 13. >820 81* a 8% +% 

fi?% PSm pi 044 1C z260 88% 85% 60% +1% 

56 PSJn pfSJO H 2110 SB 66 68 . 

3 784 7% 7% 7% -% 

2100 15% 15J 2 15% +% 

1 22 % 22 % 22 % -% 

• 19% »% 19% 

8 20% 20% 20% -% 

M 17% 17% 17% +% 


S pamw 
PSNH pi 


% 

70 

8% 

1B% _ 

17i* 8% PNH pW 

247, 13 PNH piC 

22 11% PNH pID 

22>* 11% PNH pC 

197, 9% PNH pr 

20% 10% PNH pfG _ 

29% £2% PSvNM2J8 Ml 9 US 

S 24% P9vEG2J4 

5-84 PSEQ rt 

15 10% PSEQ priJO ia 

48 39% PSEG p&05 11 

401* 39 PSEQ p&28 11 

203* 16% PSEG (1(217 11 

88 70 PSEG pOL62 11 

4% 2% PuMIck 

1-18 1-64 PuMckrt 
15>* 91* Puabio .18 

8% 8 PR Om 

17 11% PUOOPJ.TB 

21% 10% Pm#*HbI2 
18% 


SSS:J 


m 

6 137, 13% 137, 

z!50 44% 44% 44% 

Z100 48 48 48 +1 

303 19% 19 19% +1* 

ZlO 84% 84% 84% -1 

398. 2% 3% 27, 

427 VM 3-64 1-18 ..• 

12 W 75 13*4 13 13% +% 

1Z7 W% iX -% 

_ 1112 903 10% d10%M% +%' 

317, ib% PunlaLSf 88 242 17% 18% 17 +% 

HT* 81* Pyw 7 MB 8% eh «U 

63 38 QubM}s1.4Q ZS 15 978 58 5»* 57 -1% 

23% W, QirakSOaO 93 22 924 o34 Z2 7 , 24 4-1% 

10% 9% QuaAax " 18 81 5% 5% 5% -% 

34% 27 QuastafJO SJW 68 29% .29% 29% >% 

281, 14% QKftali 2*a tl 14 53 21% 21% 21% -1* 

R B R 

9% 6% RBIwJ Jf .8 «t 8% 6% 6% ~ 

497, 34 RCA 104 Z3 tZ 4880 4S, 4«, 45 +% 

38>i 32% RCA pi 3J5 Z5 1 38% 38% 38% -% 

9% 6% RLC JO ZB 12 43 7 6% 67, 

4% 3% RPC 8 4 37, 3% 

19% 12% RTE JG 3J 9 117 187, HP, UP, -% 

147, 0% Radio* 10 888 u15% 14% 15% +% 

471* 31% RatoPur 1 22 15 1148 45% 45% 45% 

9% 5% Ranurf 5* 1509 7% 7% 7% -% 

21% 16% Banco J4 4J9 U T?% 1M, 11% +% 

6% 2% RangrO 234 3% 8% 3% -% 

78% 51% Rayon M A 34 189 69% 69 60% — % 

I7i, 9% Raymk 2 . 9% 97, B% -% 

53% 30* RtyBrnlOD 8311 1t38#| 48% «r, -% 


54% S3% Sam. pTLSle 7.7 1 St SI S\ 

35% 29% SfilWal 1/40 Cl 15 SI 34% 34% 34** 

22*4 17% SavEPUO 80 7 27- 20 197, 20 +% 

23% 18*« Save A34 84 4 21 ’ 20% 21 

12% 10% SavE p(1JB 11 9 11% 11% 11% 

9% 5 Savin 262 S', 5% 5% -% 

Wj 8% Savin pflUJ 80 8% d 8 8% -% 

29% 21% SCANA2.16 879 6U 25 24% 2d, -% 

52% 34% SdaHMUa 84 14 768 49% 48% 48% 

45% 38% ScMffl0t20 88 9 5173 34% 33% 33% -1* 

147, 8 SdAB .12 10 16 263 12% 11% 11% -% 

33 23% Scoatndm 13 44 32% 32% 32% 

61% S3 ScotfatflOa 18 10 17 SB 55% 55% -% 

44% 29% Scoop 124 29 H> 816 43% 4?, 4?, -% 

«% 12% Scottyx -52 4.1 10 S3 12% 12% 12% +% 

48 2«% SaaQnt J2 13 9 158 33% 33 33%-% 

IS 10% SaoCt pH46 12. 5 12% 12% 12% 

Wb 13% SaaC peZM 18. SI W% 157, 15*, 

«% 13% SaaC ptCZM 73 166 76 15% IS*, +% 

27% 17% SaaUd At ZS7 242 13% 18?, W* +% 

3% 3% SaaCo 68 4% 4T, 41, -% 

44, 35% SewrmJO 1.912 479 41% 41% 41% -% 

21% 15% Smgul 20 102 18% 1S% 18% +% 

S4>* .22% SaaUUr-44 13 18 HE 341* SR* 33% -% 

32% 22% SealPW 1 <1 7 51 24% 2*% 24% +% 

39% 30 Sears 176 Si2 9 4368 34 33% 33% -% 

31% 24% SecPxcxtS* toe 784 27% 27 27 

187, 1U* Setau 80 17% 


187, 11% Setau 80 17% 17% 17% -% 

41% 2®, Swobos At 1Z M 888 48% «jr B 41<; -% 

16% 11% Sbetaw.72 a.1 22 160 141* 14% 14% 

26*, 18 Srarwln JO Z8 7 22 21% 21% 21% -% 

40% 29% Sb*irrZ45o 6.1 8 1075 40% 38% 39% “% 

30i« 21 StMlQIoJO 116 100 28% 25% 28 

*04% 87 SftaiG pi 3 &4 1 88% 88% 833* +1% 

40 25% Shnrin 22 Z5 12 87 37% 36% 367, 

9. 5% Shoemn - 11 354 8% 8% 8% -% 

15% 12 Showbl.80 45 13 222 13% IS, li, -% 

19% W, StarPad-66 9.4 9 81 177, tt% 17% -% 

41 26% Singer .40 11 9 HJ89 35% 34%' 35% +1% 

337, 881* Soar p(Z5D 11 15 33i* 33 33 

IS 12% Stymie .48 3.7 46 68 13%.. 13 13% 

147, 7% 8ra*MnJ2 41 181 77, 7% 7% +% 

TPx 60% 8n*B 280 43 10 748 88% 65 65% -% 

82% 477, SmaefcrL20 1.4 10 45 u84% 82% 84% +2% 

41% 31% SupOrf.18 3J 12 228 35 34% 34% -% 

15% 12*, Snyder 2 1C 14 22 14% 14% M% -% 

48% 31% Sonet 2 5J8 894 35% 34%. 54% 

S '13% ScnyCpISe J 15 308211% 171* 17% -«-% 

2Z% SooUn 12B ZB 24 34 3Q7, 30% 30% +% 

40% 331* ScurcC 330 15 28 88% 88% 36% + % 

80% 24% SoJartiC.48 90 12 9 27% 27% Z7% ' 

49% 38% Soudumla Z3 HL 685 45% 44 44 -T% 

35 24% SoMBk 120 37 10 468 37, 317, 321* 

toeeszm 33 38 51 6% 6% 6% +% 

. iCMEK.16 90 7 3316 241* 2^,20, 4% 

23% 17% SMM&04 HL 8 <77019, 19% 13%-+% 

28% 20% SoInteIJO 7J5 8 39 24% 28% 24% +% 

44 31% SNETl 272 7 J 10 86 38 37% 38 +% 

30% 32% SoNE pT3J2 13 296 38% 38 38% +% 

271* 22% SoRy ptZBO 99 34 28% 29% 2B>* -% 

31 94% SoUnCd.72 27 42 28 25% 29% -% 

24% Soudnd 1 Z7 10 2808 38% 37% 37% -7, 

40% Souddpf- 4 7£ 250 54% 53% 53% -% 

11% SoRoy .12 .8 15 391815% 13% 15 +1% 

“ SoumtaM 30 5 553 8% 7% 8 -% 

OmMrt .13 £ 18 800 24% zf% 24 -% 

177, 11% S MFor 32* 12% 12% 12% -% 


orp 

1211m* WSt £«•£»*- 

ISgh Lm Snek Be W. E IDtoffigB On* 

18% 10% ToraCo JO Z2tl M8 18% 16% «% +% 

5 - 1 Toaco 819 37, 3%. 3% +% 

■XT’* 7% Towle • 25 7>* 7% £* 

W . «. ,0^ ^ ^ . 

Tracr s J7 1811 1925 18% 17 17% 

TWA 128 22% ZA 22% 

TWA P»Z25 15l 61 ' IS, IS, 15% — % 

TWA pBZ2S 67 133-33% 33% 33% 

Tranuzes 31 14 3285 28% 27% 27% -7, 

, 17% Tranta£22 HL 33 21% 21% 21% 

K 11% TARIhr 1 33 86 2 12 12 12 

21% 17% TmCdml.12 33 7 10 17% IF, 177, 

57% 44 Tranatlflb C4 10 535 49 48% 48% -% 

25% 19% TonExZaO 11.-229-21 80% 20% -% 

13% S% Tranacn 8*7/7 7i. +% 

U% TtroOh U 6 TO* 10% HR* +% 

47% 29% Trxnwytao CO 13 536 45 447, 45 +% 

41% 28% Tnwrio .48 1J 12 2833 37% 367, 35, -% 

23% 121, TwM wtA 106 20% W% 197, -% 

347, 28% TwW fd 2 60 « 33% 33G 33>* +% 

17», 15?, TwW 01190 11 1 17% 17% 17% -% 

48% 341* Travtaf204 4.7 10 3640 43<* 42% 43 +% 

55% 30% Tiw 014.18 7J 11 53 53 63 +% 

77% 27% TriCooZ48a ta 168 26% 26% 26% +% 

30 2tz, TrtCfl p(Z50 95 7 26% 26% 26% 

28% 7r, TrtataxJO .7 7 295 27% 27% Z7% . 

34% 23 TrlaPc' 1 SI M M 33% 37% 3S, -% 

49% 29% TribuaaJ* 18 » 444 45% 45 <57, +% 

67, 4 Trtestr Jla 95 7 1 5% 5% 5% 

8 5% Trice .20 SI 13 60 8% 6% 6% 

18% 12% Trinty JO SB IBB 13% 17, .BL 

29% W% Trtt£ng.1flb J 23 484 29% 26' 2 2B% +% 

17 0% TrIC pflTO 8.7 119 U% 16% IA +% 

43% 31% TucaEP 3 7.7 9 220 38 3V, 39 +% 

15% 9% Tatar AS £2 13 45 15% W IS -% 

201* 16 TwtaOxJO 5JM 55 18»« 177,’ 18 -% 

41 30 TycoLB JO Z1 11 70 38% 377, 381, +(* 

17% IA Tyler s JO ZB HI 111 14% IA .13% ~% 

U U U 

59% 39% UAL 1 21111 988 49% 48% 48% 

— — UAL pi Z40 7J 145 in* 30% 30% -% 

. UCCEL IT 22 IA IS’, 15% 

30 231* UDC a .15a J 18 831 24 d22%23% -% 

24% 18% Uffl Z04 94 11 19 21% 71% 21% *■% 

25% 2Cfi* UQl pf 275 12 Z300 23% 23% 23% -% 

11% A UNCRo* 186 IA 10 10 -% 

14 to% ' UR8 ■ .4oa6i3 3 11% n% rn* +% 

38% 22% U8FQ Z20 61 51 <68 36% 33% 30, -% 

44% 28% USG 8 16B C3 7 646 3S% 38% 39 +7, 

IA 12>, Unfl+stJO 14 12 13 14% 14% 14% 

63 48 UnflW ZHta 14 7 3 63 62 81 +1 

1HR* 82% UmMV Z72a Z5 11 772 Itffl* 110 110% + 

41% 331* UCamplK 4J IS 993 35% 347, ~ 

57% 32% UnCart&40 57 15 24217U6A 57% 

6% 4% UMonC 150 A A A 

in* ®, UnDae1J4 99 6 2238 » TO, U% -% 

34% 2A UrtB p04 4 11 39 31% 31% 31% -i-% 

72 S2% UE1 pC 8 1Z 2300 68 67% 69 4-1% 

32 2A UnS.pOBB TZ_- 43 25% 2S t 257, -% 

29, 217, UoEI. (22.72 19 2 261* 26 261* 

89 49 UnS pf7J4 1Z 18 A A A +A 

72 52% UB plH 8 IS z50 64 64 64 -% 

24 22 UnExpn 108 23% 23>* 23% 4-% 

52% 37% UnPac 1J0 37 12 1687 40% 46% 40 +% 

115% 87% • Itafta . (27 2£ 36 44 110 1» H»% + % 

70 50 llnryl pi { 12. Z310066 66 B5% -% 

“ - A A 


11A + % 


A 3 Unflbr 
23% W% UnBmd 
18 A UBrd pi 

a 17% UCbTVx.10 
- 2?, UnEnr^.48 
24% 13% UMurn 2 
30% 23% Ufflu (2307 U. 
10 13% Until prZ20 1Z 


11 W IX 

14 19, 


2A=A-% 


18% W| 

30 30% 

42% 


UUu ' pi 4 1C 
umu ft uo ic 


. IA 

J 48 158 30% ■' 

5J 32 1238 u43 
14 4 272 24), 

38 28% 28' 261* 

Zl 10019 IA 13% 


+ % 

2*S -% 



ML 7 6480 27% 27% 27% -% II£* H.’ Sfff 5 !, “f 5L. S" 3S*. 25 ’t ) 

II8M8 dVIS 116 —16430% 63% SwSell B JOB 1174 77 75% 7S* —1 

29 197, SaCnr J2 2.1 H> 1 25 25 23 

“ SartPS 1J8 7.8 9 243 24 237, 237, -% 


10% A ReadBl .40 
21>, IA 


3 


63 92 A 3% A ~ 

RdBar pt2.13 Vi 45 15% 15 15% ' 

24% 16% RdBai ptsiae i& 1 . IA 17% 17% 

18% 11 RWtaf 133a 07 W 3 TO, IA IA — % 

TO* A **x£q 14 94 A 9% A +% 

IA 7 RedmhJO. 17 « 120 A 7% A 

— " 34 83 11% TO* tt 

79 7-18 TO3213Q2 
Z3 12 55 34% 3* 34% +% 

6 993 A A A 

i« A - A a “% 

17 9 171 A 3 A 

Ut to 17 4A 47 +% 

4 u2A 22% 22% +% 

10 2A 37% 97% -% 


TO, A Reece 

1% 13-32 Rapol 

43% 27% RafcnCJO 
19, A RbP«7 
3 1% RepA wl 

IA 5% RpGypiJO 
48% 38 RapNYl.94 . 

ZPi ia Rnt przu &4 

27% 23i« RHY pICSIS 11 
5A 52% RNV pU5J4e11 2 55% 55% 55% +% 

34% 2A RopBk 164 5.4 6 206 31 3A 30% +% 

24?, ia RshCoT X 13 MB 24% 23% 24% +% 

30% 2A Rwco JO 2J3T 4473 26% 28 ZV* +% 

IA HT, Revere 2 311 « 157j 18 4% 

59, 32% Revlon 1.84 3J 18 6353 55% 55% 55% +% 

98 1 * 83 Rvfn pfB 259 9A 97 9A +% 

24% 1A Rertm .70 11 15 7 22% 22% 22% 

16% 11% Romrd .44 11 10 68 14% TA Ml* -% 

3?? 25% Roynfctml.48 57 6 4864 26% 25% 28 

112% 103% Reyta pi 2 . 1H)% 110% 110»*+% 

1301* 123% Reyln ptlZBG HL 1341 TO% 193 12B% + % 

41% a?* RayMO I 11 B 401 33 3A *A -% 
266, 24% RayM pffiJO 10 6- 257, 35% 95% -% 

68% 26% RcbVcW.48 27 23 992 6A 68% SP, +% 

33% 21% RtaMd JO Zl 15 133520* 23% 23% -% 
A A RwOkn ... 17 77 3 2% A -% 

36% 28% R«taM.2Q 3J5 20 33% 33% 33% +1* 

417, 25% Rdbtan 1.60 6.1 39 26% 26% 2A ”% 

24% A rtRoUna 366 9% a 9% +% 

34J, i#, HocttQ MO 113 162 ~ ' ' 

42% 31 ROCDTIZ44 «* 17 

2A 18% Reectrn 
4A 2A RockwflU 
73 55% FtohmH£20 

70 40 fto hrtn 

ZP* U RotaCOMO 
IA A RbltaEs 
IA A Rouim .46 


32 9 27*8 36% 35 35% +% 

S3 11 213 66% 66 OS’* 4% 

10 97 5A 58% 5A ~h 

15 32 89 2A 2A 2A -% 

24 6030-0% 11% IA +A 

4.0 17 254 1 A 11% 11*2 

A 9 Raman 41 2% 2 2 

19 11 Roper ■ .84 CB . 0* TO, 13 13 

47 34 Rarer 112 Z6.20 2320 43 41% 42% +% 

ta 


Sotos flourex era unaRleW. Yeerty htghx end lows rafleet the 
previous 52 weak* plus *a current weak, but natme latest 
trading day. Where a aptt or xtod* dMdend amowiting to 25 
per cent or more has been prid* iho ynerti hWHowrango and 
dMdend are shown tar the new stock only. Untosa otherwise 
noted, rates of dhiWwidB are xnnuN dtabmem ai Hx based on 
the letest dactaraSon. 

a-dMdand also extras), b-onnual rate el dvidend pkn 

stock dMdend. o*-0q4AJsHng dMdend. ckKaBaeLd-nawyaarty 
tow. e-dMdend dectared or pakl .fev pracadtag 12 tnanBn. 
dMdend In Caradtan funds, cuhjact to 15% notvrexklanca tax 
i-dvidend dactared xltor spb-gp or slock dMdand. ^dMdend 
pdtel ink year, anted, deterred, or no «*» Wan at Mast 

(BvMend meeting. k-<*uktand dactared or psld this year, an ao- 
cumutaitre taue with dMdends In arrears n-nmr tai* in the 
past 52 weeks. The Ngtt-tow range begins wttft the start of 
trading, nd-nrardsy tMhiwy. P/E- p r to e ar ni ng a redo. mW> 
dend d^ared orpeid trvpfwwflnfl 12 mowtta, ph» ««k dM> 
dend. o-stook son QMdends begins with dsta & BP®, ata- 
sales. »-dMdenapaldtaskxktaprecedbtgl2n’atilhc«lI- 
matod cash value on M^Mdand or •frdWribuflo*’ *»• u* 
oe«y6Bfi>W0h.v-tt«fin(|h6llBd.v^tab6rt«il8»ltyorrac6fc«r- 
s«p or being renronmS imder the Bankreptey Art. or MCUh ‘ 
mtas assumed by sucft-obinpantoi wd-dlstributad. M-whan 


TA n% Spartan J2 15360 31 15 14% M% -% 


541 .20% 

|4A 45% 


A 




2A IA Spec® 

59 35% Sparry 102 4.1 6 7973 . . . 

38% TO, spdngsl.52 C4 20 21 85 34% 34% -% 

43% 35% 8qaerfllJ4 SI 12 95 ^ A V, -i 

72% 49 Squibb 176 Z3 18 1MT 70% . 68?, 7A ■+% 

237, IA Staley .90 17 23 112 21% 21% 21% +% 

237, IA StBPnt J8 • Zl 11 -’439 20 137, r? e -V 

” ' ~ Z7 12 183 IA IA IA +%. 

SSS 1925 47% 47% 47% -% 

23 B 203 IA 17 IA +% 

10 10 87 «% 13% TO* -5% 

1811 394 29% 29 29% +% 

Z911 S 37 36% 36% - % 

11. 3 IA Kl% IA 4% 


19% HJ% SWota 32 
SC% A 8WOOMIO 
2A -10 SStaCUO 
TO* IA atadm52 
SA 237, StafiWktO* 
37% 2A Staneai.08 
11% A StaMSdJOa 


a A Steego .12 CO MS 3 A S 

Wl Starch! .78 19 HI 15 TOi 19% 19% +% 

.78 15 8 28 IA IA 11*4 +% 

S OD 15 14 3051 347, 8A 3A 

1.20 41 314 24% 2«% 24% -% 

33% 25% StwWrtH.68 1719 90 30 2A 29% 

4A 3> StanaWUO 18 9 6 <A <2% <2% 4% 

34% 04 SUtteC .60 Z312 83 25% 25% 25% 

51% 34% StopShjMO SI 11 537 351, 34% 35% +1 

2A IA StarEqlBZ 19 14 87 A A A 

A 1 vtStart 228 2 tf, A 

89 39% Surer AO A 275 3B ' 8^, 99 +% 

21% 17 Strut nJ2e C6 82 IA IA 177# -% 

197# M% SWdRt JO 45 32 347 17% 17% IA +% 

A A SuavSh 92 A - A A -% 

39 2A SunCb AB 14 12 48 3A 34% 34% 

IA A 8unEl - 235 9% 9% 3% • 

58% 43% SunCo-ZaO C5H 583 517, 

1M% 90% SunC pf Z2S Z2 5 MS 
48% 40 SmtaMJO C011 T70 44% 43% 44% 

IA A Sunlto - 5*0 A ®4 A -% 

A 7 Son® pH 19 is 418 7% A 1% 

30# 31 5unTr*C20 15 W 618 34% 84)4 3A -+•% 

22 14% SupVU# 17 276 21 2A 20% 

4A 26 8upMU.48 11 12 123 TO# 43% 43% -% 

IA 12% Swank .48 16 20 2 13% 13% 13% — % 

22% 16% 8ybrcnl08 S1 13 1064 21% 20%. 21% +% 

38% 30?, Sytxit (22.40 70 26 34>2 8A 34% +’« 

16% IA SytrwCp M 36 11% 11% IA +% 

67% 451* Syntax 192 19 14 T01 67), 66% 6A -% 

40% SA Sysco JO 10 16 670 387, “ - 


517, -50% 50% -1 
MS 104% 1(VS%— 1% 
4A 43i* 44% +11* 


20% 19 
3A 22 


WflttJO 20 

WetaRn&r 


38% 3A ~1 

T T T 

50% 30% TDK ,27a .7 16 38 SA 38 -1 

36% 27% TECO - Z36 7J 9 3Z7B 32 1 , 31% 32 +% 

IA A TQIF Q » I A 6. +% 

2R A 1W> 12S 19 9 65 TO* 177, 1# -% 

26% M% TRE 1 17 27 516 277, 2A 27% -% 

83% 68 TRW 3 1739 1078 82% 80% 62 +A 

178% 151 TRW pi 4.40 2J 1 TTfti T78% 178%+ A 

151 12A TRW prC50 10 2 ol51%15D 151%+A 

A 1% vtltaflt 45 A A A -% 

8A 52% TehBrdlrt 1J 18 23 80 79% 79% -3* 

21% 12% Talley da J 13 460 19% T7i, IA -% 

23% IS TaOaypl 1 CB .5 . 20% 2D% 20% : 

‘ — “ COM 26 79%. 7A 79% +% 

17 4004 35% 34%’34%— % 

13 34 IA M% 14% rU 

Z0 13 ISO 50% 50 GO 

3 31 3 0»a 27, 1“ f? 

T 1745 23B% 3TO* 254 +TO»?i. -2l SSl S 
Z3 19 345 14 13% 13% 

11 558 447, 44% 44S* *% 

1810 140 36% OB’* 36% +% 

7.7 13 1698 36% 373* 38 +% 

50 103% HM%. 103% +% 

1 83 83 83 -% 


61 r 58% TambnaaJ 
36 23>* Tandy 

153* 12% Tndyctt 
88% 47% Tektmx 1 
S’* A Tetaonr 
2JA 2CT TeUyn _ 

24 IA TeJrats 32 
4V* 3A Tala* 

40% *1% TemptaJ* 

451* 331# TenncoZ92 
1M% 94 Tine pr 11 11 

843* 72 Taw pr 7.40 19 

32% IA Tertfyn . M 2217 TO# TO, 19 -% 

IS A Teaere .40 CO 790 TO, 9, IA -% 
27% 20% Tesor ptZW 09 33 221*. 2A 21's -% 

40<* 327, Texaco. 3 7.9 34 3315 SA M 3A 

SA 9A TxABc.Ija — “ 

44% 2A TaxCml.56 
39 26% TaxEatZZD 

34% 25 Tertnd.SQP 
133% BA Tavtaat 2 
A 1- Tudnt 

14% TexOGalB 
3A 2A TxPac .40 
317, 2A TexUOZa 
A 0 Ted! In 
£0% 31 Textrora.60 
11 % A Thpek 

23 M ThrmEs 
43% 30% ThmBeLSO 
TO, 15 ThomlntBb 
IA TO* TlmMeaO 
22?, TO, ThrHty JO 

24 TO, Tldwtr JO 5J 
1 A 5^ Tlgartn 


29 29 
M 14 M 

ia w, LKuona .tn ZJ B n 21% 21% 211, 

43> 2 35% tUUna 22 £ 37 S 42% 42% 42% +% 

35 20% UJarBslM 13 11 78 3*7, 34% 347, 4% 

Vtv IA VftCMM 202 TO, IA IA 4% 

A 2 UPkMn 1 41 3 3 3 

38% 27 UsaJrO .12 A 6 1535 29 271, 28 -% 

A A USHom 974 a A S’* -’* 

42% 31% UELeas JO 25 9 1564 32% 32 32%+% 

401* 0P* (jSShoaJS 23 M 1856 397, 39 39% +% 

33 22i* USStael20 19 M 3479 31 30% 30% 

SA 48% USStf pffi.04# 11. 79 54% TO, 54% +% 

33 341, USSd pg.25 71 202 3T% 30% 30% -1* 

S 29% USTob 172 &4 10 346 31?, 31% 3A +% 

6412 USWasG.72 71 8 912 7A 757, 78 +% 

13 A I*®** 12 IS A A A +% 

45 34 UnTacMJO 15 10 6DM4 t% 4(3, , '«% -% 

39)* 3D* UTch (22SB 71 838 36 ' 36 35% -% 

25 20% UnlTal 192 18 B 1054 22% 21% 21% 

31 25 UtllT 2pt1.5D 18 4 26% 263* 26% +% 

21 TO* 11081 110 7111 18 177, ia IA -’* 

32% IA Unltrde 10 1.1 14 552 TO, 16% 18% 4% 

20% 16 LMvar JO CO 7 33 20% 20 20% ’ 

28 21% UnwWH2 4210 « 26% 26 26% +% 

23% IA UnLaOf 1 C7 B 203 21% 21% 21% 

53 2A- Unocal 110b C3 7 1465 28% 27% 27?, -I* 

122% TO* Upjohn 2 80 2.4 20 2374 U123 TIP* 11V* “A 

43 30 USUFE104 Z7 11 739 SB 3 V, 387, 4% 

IA 9 IWtaftfl.OBa 11. 9 TO* IA HJ% 

26?, 21 - UUPL Z32 9L6 13 527 26% 04% 0«* -% 

27% 223* UtfC p(Z30 11 16 28 25% 25% -% 

28% 2A UtPL (2200 11. 62 2S% 2H% 26% +% 

23% 19 UPL ’ pf236 11 104 22 2A -% 

20 -TOr Ul«- Pia04 11 6 . 19 IA TO, -%• 

27 17% .-UWCoXMb 15 7 82 21% 21% 21% -% 

* L V v V w . : . . 

<A 22% VF .Corpl2B2S1« 1H»4S% 44% 45% -% 

’A A . Valero 285 10% ..to, M% 

25% 14 Vatar (23M K. 11 20, 23% 23% -% 

S A Vatayta as A A A -% 

2% Varco • 19 A A' A 4% 

4Z% 22% Vartan 20 It 18 3182 2A 23t, 04% +1 

TO* A Vara JO 33 34 52 12% 12% 12% -% 
S% t3 Veeco JO Z7 12 107 TOe 14% IA 

12 A . Vaocto 21 40 W% w% IA +% 

IA A VeaBetata ll 12 11% 11 11% -% 

13% 13 Vatarn n 429 13% TO* IA 

60% 29% Viacom J8 J 27 3398 u81%3A 60?, 41% 
91% 73 VaB> .p!075 11. zlOOBA *A BA 

7A SA V#S> (27AS 11 Z10O 87 67 87 

27% IA Vtahay, T7 102 27% Z7 27 

SA 33% Vomad 26 48 5B>* 55?, 5A +% 

85 66% IMcnfcCJO 13 13 17 841* 83% 84% 4% 

WWW 

S 25% IMCORZ42 15 9 13 2A &A 2A 

25% Wschav 1 11 9 351 33 32)* 32% +% 

“ “ ZJ 85- 25% 2A SB -% 

0*%. 3,a:i 

19 17 203127 08 2A +% 

110 22 % 22 % 22 % +% 

1.2 16 39 3A 361* 36% ~% 

CO 7 459 35 34% 147, 

11. Z150A ?% A +% 

17 13 110 23% 33% ZA -% 

2567 96% 36 +% 

Cl 12 3224 SA 3A 3*2 +% 

14 6 61 20 .TO# TO* 

C3 7 IS 25% 04?, 25 +% 

11. 8 100 22 2P, 29 +% 

15 M 1385 61 601* 8A “% 

15 11 296 24% 34>* 2A 

21 9 11 A A A 

2 20 20 20 -% 

68 A A A ~% 


25% Wschav 1 
25% 16% Wecfcm .60 
IA A Weinoc 
28)* iA WIMrt a 
30% 19 WstarmJO 
% 17% WkHRagl-40 
29 WalCSv AS 
3A 27 WaRJml.40 
“ 7% WdU p I 1 

17% Warnco JB 
38% 18% WtaCtn 
46% 31 WarnctlJB 
23% ir# WsxhGSJS 
28% 20*4 VtahNallB 
-- IA W6HWIZ48 
. -TO, «M» -92 

2A TO* WaUUo J6 
IA A WWGM90 
28 IA WkyG pMJO 10 
12% A WeertJ 


11 10 775 19 17% 15 +1% 
MC 6T TO, M% W* -% 


WeisMi JO 1.4 20 19 3A 35% 36% 

89% 43 WeUaF 2*0 42 7 38 55% 55% 55% +% 

29>* 23% WWFM2JO 12 10 47 2A 84»* 04% • 

TO, 12 Vtandys 21 12 17 1579 IA TO* IA +1 

27% 17 WestOo.48 19 13 20 251* 247, 347, -% 
45 35 1WPIP210 56 14 25 39% 391* SA +% 

A A WnAM. 5 111829 A A “% 

A 13-16 WtAJr Wt 600 3 A 3 

26% M% WA k (2 2 7J 75 26% 25% 2A — 

“ 8 WCNA 20572 - - 

22% WCHApITJS 34 
133 97% vrpsd M 46 

20 A WUntan 

52 04% WnUn pi 3 

26 WnU pfC 5 


2 d 1% 2 

17 22% d2T% 21% -1 

46 12A 126 ISO 

sp a a 

37 37 37 -1 

61* A A Tla 


«A -% 
TO, -% 
3 A +% 




a* - s 


539 152 29% 

5.6 7 154 28% 27* 

SI 9 1313 36 353 

Z6 12 57 307, 30> 

Zl 13 360 95 03t 

510 A A 

1J 13 - 3834619%- 15 
1.4 16 1 AAA +’* 

ft* 8 835 26% 96% »% 

180 A A 2^+% 

19 M 715 *7% *A r 

94 . 71 A A 

25 44 20% 

18 16 18 35% 3S% 35% +% 

17 M 138 TO, TO* IA +% 

27 12 170 16 TO# M% 

Si M 960 TO, M TO, 

198 IA M% 

2263 A 
1 18 17 686 57% 


a, I? 

s 


WitahfQHl 
WtaCH*l74 
Wlnnbg 20 
Wtaoer 


w gfi ToS s^H? A3 :?o S3 
tk+tebtartpri vtHtMmirnnm. yuwjMdwd m * «*» ® § rS^*o? 'HffS *S 


si ful yU-yiekl solas In ML 


w, 

11 11 IA 11% 11% 

J 5 21 12 - IA M +% 

43 17 6230 u3A 31% 32% + 1 
222 A A A +% 

16 130 A B A -% 

511* *5 33% 33% 35% ~% 

Z1B 355 A A A -% 

213 145. A A A +% 

A A WlnterJ 8 7% 7i, 7% + % 

40% 30% Wfec£FZ*8 18 8 117 30, 3A 3A +% 

BA 7A WwE pflBO 9.6 z50 92%. 92% 92% . 

81 63% WtaE (27.75 18 z10O8Q% 3D% 80% % 

28 23% WisO (2235 HL 4 A A A 

40% 2A WtocRUTB 7.79 56 - 3A 35% 36 

3A 28% WscPS2JB 7J 9 83 37 3A 3A 

40% 30% Wfco U8 Cl 9 63 38% 35», 3A +% 

M A WoiviW14 « 227 10% TO, 12% -% 

SA s4, Wofwtri 2 C01I 1238 5A 501* 50% +% 

47, A WiMAr '4 3% A A . 

80* 541, WriglylBOe Z2 14 78 BD, 80% 81 +7, 

4% 27, WOrttzr | A A A -% 

M M% WytaLb .32 10 SS 95 11% MS, HR* -% 

23% 15% Wynns JO 12 8 1 TO, TO# TO* 

55% 35% XetM _ S 1213 T559 4A <A 48f# -1 

_ . 27% 277, - % 

IA TV Zapata .12 15 9 155 A A A +<• 

57% 32% Zayra s J8 1 17 625 55% 54 54% - 1% 

25 -I* 127 IA ZenWiE 11 110018 17% 17% -% 

53% a TeetReMb .9 M 71 52% 49% 32% -+21|| 2<% TO* Son S J2 1.6 16 26 1S% ISJj 1% + 1 ! 

( 26% 14% Timms .60 Z6 11 1632 23% 22% 22% -1* 1 37% 23% Zurcta 133 18 13 80 35% 35 35% +% 


18 44 TOj 


% - A 

'5» . ! 


ftf% 40 --Hum 

23t* M% Hft^JlX 18 44 JF# _ . 

SA 3A TtmeMUO- Z8 1* 603 TO# 47% 4A -% 

57% 45% Timken tflOt 19 21 97 46 <5% «?# +%, 

A A Than . 736 7% A A -% 

IA A Titan pi 1 15 71 w% «•« 1 A +% 

38% ZA TodSW-32 447 13 30% 23% 2A -% 

TVa TO, ToUsna 48 - Z7 11 18* 17?# 17% 17% -% 

*1% TO, TtrfEdsZSa MS 423 TO# M% «% 4% 

29% 24% TdEd pll.72 IS 48 TO# ZA 28% +1 


24i* To®} pars ia 

23 23i# ToCri p!147 11 

337# 27% TolEd p(CS U 

TO* TolEd pH« 11 


a 2A 
22 26% 26% 2A 
S 327# 32% 3T, 
89 IA M M 

- — ip, 


IA nWPSplB 




3*% 19% WNtahl 
26% TO# Whitttk.60 
12% A WteOklt 
TO, 6 Wfltred 
IA 7% WHKxG-H) 
33 26% VWItonrt.40 

Slj 2 VfllmB 



72 

11 


104 

T2% 

ZO 12 

3871 40% 

as 9 

60 

38»* 

49 22 

MBI 

as. 

7.3 

19 

38*9 

ft2 

31 

49 


62 s 

(140 20% 


Z130M 

4.6 9 

1343 44% 

4.6 

538 



i»s it_ +% 


IA A WnU plE 
17% 5% WUR p(A 104 TO, IA 12% -% 

40% 24 . WstgE 12T 

41% 34% WestvcUZ 
34 ae Weywhl-30 
4«% 3A Weyr (2200 7.3 
51% 4*>* Weyr PiC50 81 31 . « 48% 40 

“ “ vjWhPti 62 87, • BV .8?, 


2C% 2^2 “’4 
15 19 

._ ... VVNrtpl 2 

33%. 25% WhdC 150 C6 


M 121 




SB 29% -% 


m . . 

SS 296 TO, 13% TO, +% 



W10MATKNML 
PROPERTY REVSW 

TSFTIHnmMY 


Continued from Page 31 

819 SSQVemahe. — — 670 

995 SBOVamaiehl 5ee_. 766 

9Z5 610 Yamasaki 940 

799 5S1 Yeeuda Fire 1 091 


HONG KONG 

1085 i 
High law i 


OetrM 


Pile* 

H.K-5 


97.7 101 Bonk Coat Asia .. 99 


29.6 20:6- (Cheung Kong — 19.6 

16.6 19.3 'China Ught „ 16.3 

1.6 0.74 Cverfto..... 0.74 

64 4CL25>i«ng Seng Bonk. 4U ■ 

9.49 • l.BSiHenderscn Land. 2J 
115 0 JO HK China Gas_~. 10.1 

9.00 6.63 HK Electric- ■ 8.1 

7.4 S.15HK Kowloon Wfa 7.35 

6.65 3J2 HK LauM._,..-„ 6.66 

8.7 6.89 HK Shanghai Bk. 7.15 

iai 4.07 HK Telepitone. .. 8.7$ 

£6.3 183 Hutchison wpa ' 26.3 

1.0 . 0.63 Intnl. Olty> 0J8 

18JB 8,05 Jardine Math. is 


7.9. 

2.75 


S.X |H ■ »r World Dev_i 7.8 

1.85*Or1errt Casa# ! 1.99 

15.9 IS SHKPrwp* .1 18.4 

2.05 IJOO SheH Eleot 1.0 

86.8 90.3 Swlrs P*oA_J '26.8 

8.1 3.1 Ttf-B- ... ] 6.9 

8.7 1.63 world im.H*ldgsl 9.3Z 


NOTES— Prtaaa ea <M# peg# ere n 
quoted on the hufh r kl inl e xrf t ang a, 
and are last traded vine f OasUpaa 
sbsoanttod. xd BidlyMni so Ac serf a 
L issue. xrCx rtgWs. xa Ex eiL 


A3VIEX COMPOSITE CLOSING PRICES 


33 

Closing prices, 
October JS 


ft tk 

Stack Or E 100s tt* Law Cfar Qc, 

AcmePr a a d A A - % 

Acton 66 1% d A A 

AdRuel .M 17 24 26)* 26% 26% - % 

Adobe 18 12 43 17% 17% IA 

Aerone 62 -4% 4 4% + % 

AflTPhs .60 00 3646% 4S% 46% + % 
Anew 4 m A A A- 'a 

Arcalpnio 48 117, n% 11% + % 

Upbaln JC6 53 365 lb 9> a M+% 
Amdahl Jo 15 318 TO, 117, 12 - % 
Ataraol 4 10 6% A B% 

AMzeA JB 44 5 1 A 1 4% 14% - % 

AWzeB J2 42 12 M 1AM 

AkTOd 290 A A 4%+ % 

APrec 1*0 18 4 TO# mi* ia 

ARovmiJM 880 14% 14% M% + % 

ASoE a 78 A . A A+ % 

Ampel J6 8 7 2 Z 2 

Anta 10 13 B 57, S t - % 

AnrUcb 60 A A 2%+ % 

viArTOv Mill 

ArpoPt MS A A 4+% 

Amum 72 A A A 

Asnsg 10- 74 fl% B7, 9 - % 

Aset* 307 «% i% i%- % 

AttaCM 08 11-18 % % — 1*16 

Awndl .SO 13 10 TO, TO, TO,- % 

B B 

BAT hi. 15a 33881 3% 3 IT- 16 A +1-18 

Bamtrg 12 A A A 

BwyfKt 16 A 4% A + % 

Baruch .371 19 11 TO# 11?# 12% + % 

BereBr .32 131501 28% 26% 26% - % 

fficCp .72 M 38*8A 337, 34% + % 
8tyV JO 18 IS 15% 15% TO* — % 

Binkftft 1 11 T 2A 24% 24><- % 

BtaixUA JS 12 33 12 11% IA-"* 

BtountB .40 13 5 13 13 12 + % 

BowVal JB 4 9, S', 97, - % 

Bowmr IS 4 A A A - % 

Bowne .44 i* 171 18% IA IA 

Bncng UO 90 *A 24 34 

a d ,1 *5. + ' 

CRS JM 11 12 18 TO, 1W# 

Cameo .44 9 1# 15% TO, TO, 

CMarcg JO M 15% IA 15% 

CesBA JOb 9 1 TO# TO, T4§ — % 

CtanpH 27 167 A A A 

CheipP .72 56 17 13% M% TO, 4 % 

CMmAs .16 14 1038 10 IA M% - % 

ChttvUOa 11 30 00 20 20 

Ctaro*J5a 9 8 38% 38)* 38% 

Oompo 107 12 ’A 1A“ % 

CmpCn 289 A 6% 6% - % 

Cnchm JO 12 8 TO, IA 1A+ % 

ConcdF 14 3 7% 7% 7% 

ConsOG 156 A A 9%+ % 

CnStaffl 21 101 23 21% 21% 

vfConlA 4 273 IA TO* 13% 

ConttM 8 28 21% 20% 21 - 1# 

Crare U4 16 78 34 33% 33% - V 

CmC P 54 15 TO* TO, TO, 4 % 

CrCPB 42 16 IA IA IA- % 

CwCPpH.92 1 22% 22), 22), 

CrutcR 1 SO % % % 


ft Six 

Stack Dr E 100s Kgk lew Da* Cage 

Crys» 31889 TOM dB-lB %- % 

Coble JB 11 41 2Z% 22 23 - % 

Curtice .92 11 47 39% 29% 297, + % 

D D 

DWG .OBt 63 A A A + % 

Damson 5 158 A 3% A ~ % 

DstsPd .16 298 TO* 11% TO* + % 

Dekned 4M a A A 

DevfCp 91 44 TO# ta% 1A+ % 

OWean 277 1% 1% 1%+ % 

Dtnrd .2D 16 TS7 65% 64% 6A - % 

Modes 9 M 27, A 27, 

DomoP 8374 1 TOW A 1 TOM 

DnBer 1111 

Acom JO IS 7 25% 25% 25% — % 

Don lop 1388 1 TOM T0 16 

Dyntct lie 9 173 1 A M% M>« 

E E 

EAC .40 40 15 A A A - % 

ERC 18 28 A A A- % 

E«B»CI IS 68 A 2% 2%+ % 

EsinCo 1 M M 20% 20% 20%- % 

Estgp 696a 7 18 32 31% 32 + % 

EUwBg .12 HM TO, TO, TOV ~ '# 

eWnor 821 A 9 3% 

Eepey JO 7 32 IA 17% 1A+ % 

F F 

Febtad JO 7 ei IA TOz W%+ % 

Rdtaa » A A 6% 

Rw»P «a 16 It 13 M 13 

RnnEn 5 A A A+ % 

fluke lift 9 53 22% 22% 22% + % 

FeiretL 30 40 041, 237, 237, - % 

FreqQ 17 61 23 22% 23 + % 

FmtHd 70 538 23)* 23% 23% 

G G 

esm b 4% a A 

GabnrO 27 52 A A A 

Qnmg 51 TO, M% 1 A - % 

CietHt J8 11 7 34% 34% 34% 

Gtamr to a* 41 30i* 28% 30 - % 

GoUW 17 A A 3% 

GWfld 249 % 11-« % 

QrndAu JO 13 8 ISP, TO, TO, 4- % 

QrtLkC JB M 348 35% 3<% 34% 

Grooms 11 123 20 % 20 % 20%+ % 
Qretner.901 12 2 10 % 10 % «J% 

GrdCh ,50b 10 M TO, 1 A 12%+ % 

GHCd 0-52 451 1 A 1 A M% 

H H 

Hantnds .50 TO 132 2A 23 23% 

Haatra .15 11 378 34 33% 33% ~ % 

HtthCh 19 49 87, A A 

H ctatck .MB 5 IA TO* 13% - % 

HerehO SB 18 4% A «%- % 

HolfyCp 14 6 24 IA 18 18 

HmoGn 1384 TO* M% 18% - % 

Hormls J* 13 21 22 21% 21% 

HmHar 18 107 A 6% 6% - % 

HouOT ,84e 386 -Uj 4% 4% - ’* 

Huskyg 36 217 A 0 A A - % 

I 


ImpOMgUO 

taftgm 7 30 7' A 
taxtSy 8 93 A 1% 


110 37% 371* 37% — % 
“ " 6 ?#+ % 


ft Ss _ „ 

Sack Dh ElKhHgb low Cte*« CtaJR 


tntCtyg .60 
Intmk .120 
ImQknt 
kooBrd 


35 - 
% 

A+ > 


32 IA 11% 11% 

19 13% 13% T3% + % 

107 A 3% A 

a 9 35 35 

J K 

Jacob# 8 7# A 

Jetrae .711 12 18 7 A 

JoiwPd 1 S’, S’, 

Johnand 4 26 A S’? . 

KayCp .so 7 10 IA TO. IA + ^ 

KeyPn .20 15 780 A A B% - % 

Kmart 19 A 3% S% + % 

Kilby 147 23* A 2% 

KoperC 2J2 76 78 26?, 26% 2A + % 

U L 

La Bars 11 1% 17, 1% + % 

Laser 3D 10* 8% A 9 + % 

LetakitT 8 60 A A A 

Lomnr ‘ 19 151 37>* 36% 3A - 'i 

Luma* .08 26 110 IA IS 15% 
LyncnC 10 22 12 IA IA 1 A + '# 

M M 

MCO Hd 8 28 IA 13% IA 

MCO Rs 64 A M# A 

MSI Ot 132 A A 9%+ % 

USR MO A d A A 

Mowed 22 TOM 7, 

MermplZ35 2 21% 21% 21% - % 

Mrthfci 23 27 19 IV, TO, + % 

MartPr 16 66 50% 48% 49 +1 

UatRsh .12 8 54 10 A 8% - % 

Mastas 20 29 IB IA ’7% - '■ 

Med* 116 15 5 773* 77% 77% + '* 

MchGn 7 256 *',0 3% 4 

MxJAm .44 13 3 ID 10 ID 

MaMiW24a 93 2 A A A 

MicME .24 28 119 IA 13% W% - % 

N N 

WPstm.iO 197 TO, IA IA - '* 

NMxAr 7Sr 14 6 16% 18 1 A + % 

NPTCC120B 11 20 21 2A 21 + % 

MYTtmea 60 15 738 4T% 4V* 42 - r, 

NewbElSr 6 54 4 y t 4 

Notax W 132 A A A- % 

NCdOgs 132 TO, 10% W%+ % 

NucM* 0 ISO 5 4% 5 + % 

Numac 15 A A A - % 

O P Q 

OCA 12 8 20% 2A 20i* + % 

Oakwd .08 11 49 17?, IA IA 

OzertH JO 14 2262 1 A M% 14% + % 

PsDCp .48 20 S3 38% 37% 38% + % 

PE Cp JSr 34 9- IB 9-16 9-M 

PerlmC.BO 51 26?, 26?, 26?, 

PM.W 1B2 A A 2-t+ ’■ 

PtanrSy 83 A 3% A 

PttOxmlO] 6Bu1A 141, 15% + 1% 
PopeEv 66 A 3?, A * % 

Preset 13 17 A 3’* A 

R R 

Hagen .12 45 5 TO, TO* 18?*+ ’< 

Ransbg .72 25 112 16% TO* TO* - 1* 

Resrt A 341269 48?# 44?, 45 - % 

Resrt B 36 z50 48% 48% 481, + % 

Her 'A»C 14 163 S>* «?, A + % 


rt a* 

Start n* E IDQi Kgb L*r One Chap 

RciAatt 13 296 A 4 *', + /, 

RckWyS 24 81 171, 16% 171,4- % 

Rogers .12 10 B2 TO* ir, 17?# - % 

RBW 6 133 A A A- % 

Rvlu* JO 14 51 25% 25% 2S% - % 

S S 

SJWS 1.45 13 75 38% 3A 383*41’* 
Sage 42 7s* 7% A 

Salem 8 4 6 5 5 

Scneib .56 14 2D6u30% 28 2A + % 
SMCp .50 6 12 66% BA Wt t % 

SocCap .16 7 66 IA IA IA 

Sharon 45 % 7-16 7-16-1-16 

Sollrron 21 66 71, 

SpedOP 4 a 

spencer.06) 39 7 

SlHavn .08 20 3 6% 

StdPrd J4 6 31 22 
Start El £7 2 

StrutW 17 A 


5 


71* 

A 

A 7 % 

5% 5% 

21?# 22 + % 

2 2% 

T T 

TIE 11W 4S* 4% 4%- % 

TO 63 65 7 A 

TabPrd 2D T2 » IA To# TO# - % 

TwdBr 5 67 A A A + % 

TehAni 94 3 Tg 2’, 

TchSym 12 M IA 13% 13% - % 

TeehTp 11 28 4 4 4 

Tend 25 14 A A A + % 

Tetesph 217 4% 4% 4% - 1, 

7e«Alr 3 480 18'. W% 18% - % 

Txscan 67 15- IB % ?#-1-IB 

ToTOlg 4M 741 IS 1 , 14% 15 
TriSM .400 9 W, 9% A + % 

TuOMbk 18 AAA 

u u 

USRInd 3 A A 

Uftmw ID 29 12% 12 

UFoodA .H 32 1% 1% 

UFoodB 16 1% 1% 

UnhrRs 16 10 7 W, 


LbwPai 


148 12 


A 

12 - % 
]% 

A+ % 
_ 7 + % 
11«, 12 + % 


V w 


M% 17 + % 
4 4T# 

A 9 + % 

4% 41, + % 

5’a 5% - ’# 

TO* 16',+ % 


VtAmC .40b 10 358 17 
l/tflsh 2 4% 

Vemll 10 14 365 9% 

Venom 1 «% 

WTC 18 31 A 

WangB .M 1538062 17 , 

WanoC .11 165 9 in* 16 M% «■ % 

WrnCwl 13 % % % - % 

WshPst .SB M 60 111% 110 110 - a* 

Wthfrd 1E1 A A 3% - % 

Wall Am 20 % 9-M %+M6 

WetCrd ffi 2'j 

WsOjrg .20 13 29 11 
WTOgiu 726 A 

Wlctaia 65 A 

Wicks# 51573 A 
WdWrro .40 34 10 9% 

WwdoE 80 167 « 


. Sb- '# 
W| 11 + % 
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Rustenburg Platinum 
Holdings Limited 


(Incorpo ra te# in the Republic of South Africa) 
(Registration No. 05/23452/06 ) 


Supplementary Statement by the Chairman, 

Mr. <3. H. Waddell, at the Annual General Meeting 
held on Friday, 18 October, 1985 


1 think jr is proper to add to the comments that I made in 
my Chairman's Review on 7 August 19S5, in regard to the 
outlook for Rustenburg's current financial year. 

As a result of the Rand prices received during the first 
three and a half mouths of this current financial year. 
Rustenburg has earned profits substantially above those for 
the comparable period last year. This substantial increase in 
profitability Is likely to continue for as long as Rustenburg 
receives current Rand prices and maintains its volume of 
sales at a level similar to that of last year. 

Head and Registered Office: 

Consolidated Building, Corner For and Harrison Streets 
Johannesburg 2001 

P.O. Bor 590, Johannesburg 2000, South Africa 
London Secretaries: 

Baraato Brothers Ltd., 99, Bishopsgate, London EC2M 3XE 

18 October, 1985 


KAN5ALUS OSAKE PANKKf 
(Incorpora tod with limited lietMilty 
In Finland! 

US^$100 ^00,000 
Subordinated Floating Rate 
Notes due July 1997 
In accordant* wltn tn* urmi and 
conditiona of tho notes, we hereby 
give notice drat the next interest 
pennant data will ba January 21. 

Annual interest rote for the period 
oi October 21. 1335 to January 21. 
1986 will be 84%. Interest payable 
will be: 

— US$217.22 per USS10.000 nominal 
principal amount lor registered 
nous. 

— US1217.22 per coupon for 
U SSI 0,000 denomination notes. 

— ■ USS5.430.56 per coupon for 
USS250.0Q0 denomination notes. 
Banque Generals Du Luxembourg 
Sociata Anonymo 
Agent Bank 


FINANCIAL TIMES 

MANCHESTER 

AIRPORT 

SURVEY 

NOVEMBER 13, 198S 


Fcrr further details, please 
contact: 


JOHN LEVER on 
061-834-9381 
FINANCIAL TIMES 

Europe’s Business Newspaper 


Aluminium to 1990 The Economist 


PROSPECTS FOR RECOVERY 


I Intelligence Unit 


Has dunlin him lost its shine for good? 

This new EIU Special examines the likelihood of a more buoyant 
market foe aluminium in the light of energy costs, supply and demand 
balance, new markets and competitive trends. 

Primary aluminium consumption patterns in major Industrial countries 
are examined In terms of the major sub-markets - construction, 
automotive, food containers etc. and products - sheet, extrusions, 
castings etc. Aluminium's position vis-a-vis competitors such as wood, 
plastics, tinplate and copper are analysed. Price forecasts to 1990 are 
derived from an econometric model which analyses the major market 
variables. The Report Is available, price £120. special Report No. 209. 
Payment with order please to: 

The Economist Publications Ltd 

Marketing Department |XCK) 40 Dtece Street. London W1A 1DW 


CURRENCIES, MONEY and CAPITAL MARKETS 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


Banks regain initiative 


FINANCIAL 

FUTURES 


UIMC— eUBODOiLAB OPTIONS 
Sim point* ot 1007- 


POUfgF— S (FOREIGN EXCHANGE) 

Spot 1-rnth 3-tcth 6-mth 12-mth 


BY COUN M1LLHAM 


Central banks showed the 
firmer haud required to produce 
a slightly weaker dollar last 
week, and are probably satisfied 
with the outcome. Foreign 
exchange dealers are not con- 
vinced a fall of about 25 per 
cent in the dollar's value from 
the peak of DM 3.4510 touched 
in February is justified by recent 
events, but in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary the 
German Bundesbank seems set 
to achieve a rate of DM 2.60 for 
the U.S. currency in tbe very 

near future. The Bank of Japan 
also appears to be on target for 
a dollar value of Y210, or a fall 
of about 20 per cent from the 
high of Y2 <53.15 in February. 

The Japanese autnorities have 
suggested a rate of Y 200 would 
be appropriate, and will be keen 
to make this point when the 
Japanese Prime Minister visits 
Washington this week, in the 
face of a strong and vocal pro- 
tectionist lobby in tbe U.S. 

Central banks have no wish to 
see the dollar going into free fall 
however, as this would create 
more problems than it solves. It 
is therefore a delicate balance 
between keeping the market's 
confidence and engineering a 
gradual decline in the U.S. 
currency. 

If left to its own devices the 


market wants to buy the dollar, 
but tbe fear of intervention is 
an overriding factor. After the 
Group of Five finance ministers’ 
meeting on September 22 the 
central banks succeeded in estab- 
lishing a sudden fall in the value 
of the dollar, but there was no 
fresh incentive at the IMF meet- 
ing in Seoul at the beginning of 
this month, and by last week 


factors however, with the mar- 
ket’s attention firmly fixed on 
tbe revised third quarter U.S. 
gross national product figure 
published on Thursday. Fore- 
casts for the figure varied 


£ IN NEW YORK 



Ost, 16 Prev. dose 

£ Spot 

1 month 

5 montht 
12months 

9 1.4290^300(31.4136-4168 
0.44-0.42 pm».43-0.4£ pm] 
LJB.1.16pm'l.lS-1.10 pm 
2.96-2.87 pmi&.90-8,80 pm 


Forward premium* and discounts apply 
to tbe U.S. dollar 


there was evidence the market 
was loaag some of its fear of 
the central banks. 

Among the U.S. economic 
figures published last week. 
August business inventories fell 
by the expected 0.4 per cent hut 
September personal income rose 
by only balf the anticipated 
amount at 0.3 per cent while 
consumer spending for the same 
month increased 13 per cent 
slightly less than expected. 

These were reiativJy minor 


CURRENCY MOVEMENTS 0THER CURRENCIES 


Oct, 18 


j Bank of 1 Morgan 
l England : Guaranty 
Index iChange % 


Stoning. 


U3. dollar - 

Canadian dollar.—) 
Austrian aotillling .1 
Belgian franc— — ' 
Danish Kroner— | 

Deutsche mark 1 

Swiss franc—— — 
Guilder 1 


French franc——— 
Ur*. 


Yen- 


80.6 

130.7 
84.1 

118.8 
91.9 
81.6 

188.1 

151.1 

117.9 

68.6 

44.0 

169.6 


-9.8 
+ 16.7 
— 8.6 
+ 8.2 
— 10.0 

— 3.8 
a- 9.9 
+ 13.1 
+ 5.3 
—18.6 
—29.9 
+ 23.8 


Oct. 18 

S 

3 




7.7930-7.7960 

87.86* 
0.235*5-0-2*80 
53.30-53.40 


Morgan Guaranty change*: average 
1960-1982*100: Bank of tagland Index 
(base average 1975—100}. 


Greece . J21B.24-222.e4. 

H'kang -.J11.19M-11.M 
Iran 183.0.6* , 

Kuwalt~JO.4206-0.naiB 

Lux* burg 76.10-76.20 

Malay's* U. 4970-3. 507^8.4540-2.4570 
N'Z'land |2 .4445-2.4546 1.7 185-1.7185 
Saudi ArjS.2080-8.2160j5.6500-3.6510 
Sin' pore U3.0485-5.0580j 2.1360-8.1390 
8-ALlO mp.738S-2.7880ta .6180-8.631 

SJIT. (Fnj J4. 2006-4.8 278 2.9415-3.030 

U.A.E _...|6.2386-5346fi 3.6780-3.6730 


* Selling rata. 


POUND SPOT — FORWARD AGAINST POUND 


Day's 

October 18 spread 


ClQ 


One month 


% Three 
p.». months 


% 

p.a. 


U.S. 

Canada 

Nethlnd. 

Belgium 

Danmark 

Ireland 

W. Got. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Switz. 


1.4270:1.4280 0.45-Q.42C pm 
15480-1.9900 O.BEWMSe pm 
4.24V4-29* 2V2c pm 

78.10-76.20 20-17C pm 

13.B3%-16.64% 3-2%ora pm 

I. 2156-1.2165 0.28-0. ISp pm 

3.763.77 2V2%pl pm 
231-234 70-340C die 

2304-231 10c pm-ZSdis 

2.638<i-2.SS8 s a Z-3Nra die 

II. 30V11.31* VlVmdis 

11.40V11.5DV 11.48-11-48 ZV2c pm 
Tl.29V11.37t 11.33V11.34** ZV3%ore die 
306-307H 306V307S 1-37-IJOy pm 

26-38-28.50 20.4*2630 13V12>«ro pm 

3.07-3.10 3.09-3.10 2-1%c pm 

Belgian rate is (or convert! Wo franca. Financial franc 76.70-76.80. 
Six-month forward dollar. 2.1 2-2. 07c pm. 12-mondi 3 .35 -3. 20c pm. 


1.4160-1. 4300 

I. 9468-13613 
4-22%-*35% 
75.70-7639 
13.60-13.68 
13077-131® 
3.73V3.77 
230-234% 
229-231 
23Z7V2.648 

II. 27-1133% 


3.66 130-1 .15pm 
338 1-47-1 -33pm 
533 8- S', pm 
2.92 54- 48 pm 
2.31 7%-6%pm 
2.12 0.87 -0.46pm 
7-17 EVfipm 
-1038 375-1 37Sd» 
-0.39 300-465dla 
-1.18 11»15dte 
—0.93 2V3Uis 
2.35 4V3%pm 
—331 8-8Vfis 
5.22 332-3.70pm 
5.98 38-33%pm 
7.51 6V5pm 
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.world oil supply...deiiiand 
inventories... economic growth 

,prices...OPEC, 


• •• 




Investment conditions can be greatly 
influenced by the global energy situation. 

And as an investor; you need to be 
informed- 

Bache Securities’ Energy Special pro- 
vides a detailed, comprehensive assessment of 
current developments in the energy sector, 
as well as our outlook for 1986. 

Researched and produced by our team 
of analysts, the report indudes separate 
sections on the US and OPEC, and a review of 


ene 


rg^ trends throughout the free world. 


io receive your free copy of the Energy 
Special, simply complete and return the 
coupon, today. 


our Energy Special 
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Strike 

price 
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Much June 
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Vol 
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0.06 037. 

0.13 034 
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High Low Prev 

u-c 1.4200 1.4230 1.4176 1.4095 

££ch 1^4100 1.4125 130 SS 1 .J 00 S 

3 Sr 13 W 0 1.4040 1.4025 1-3940 


Previous day’s Qfoi 1X7 Pw 

uire cys options 


0.00 

0.00 

0.02 

0.10 

0.91 

0.70 

1.17 


£25.000 (cants per £1) 


widely but growth of 3 per cent 

to 3.5 — ‘ 


per cent was generally 

expected- Some economists wore 
looking for a rise of up to 4 per 
cent, but shortly before the 
release it was rumoured the 
figure would be below the earlier 
flash estimate of ZB per cent. 

The revised figure of 3.3 per 
cent growth therefore seemed 
quite reasonable, but the central 
bank had already undermined 
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Omm Hfoh L ^ pjw 
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Dee 0,3814 0JS25 0J810 04908 

Sfreh ossea on* ojmi 

Jgns 0J880 ~ - 0J875 

Bet volume 38 (58) 

Previous day’s open kit 446 (460) 


Vol 


dollar by Intervention on - 
nesday. the day before the GOT 
announcement, and the market 
needed something more to 
sustain its nerve. 

After threatening to break 
above Its recent trading range on 
Wednesday, when the dollar 
rose to DM 2.6850, the central 
banks soon regained the 
initiative, pushing the U.S. 
currency down by over 2 
pfennigs on the week. 

With the Federal Reserve 
taking more of a lead in the 
attempt at co-ordinated interven- 
tion the gradual decline in the 
dollar’s value seems set to 
continue. 
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CURRENCY RATES 
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DOLLAR SPOT — FORWARD AGAINST DOLLAR 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 
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Oct 181 £ I 8 


DM 


3.29 

ZJT7 

5.47 

2.68 

2.13 

1.86 

6.51 

-15.06 

-63* 

-2.0S 

-1.13 

1J5 

-2^3 

AM 

5.42 

6.70 


UKt 

Inland t 

Canada 

NeUilnd. 

Belgium 

Denmaik 

W. Gar. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Jaoan 

Austria 

Switz. 


3.66 1.20-1 .15pm 3.29 

1.53 0.47-11 -37pm 1.43 

-0J5 0.11-0.1S<1* -0.38 

2.12 1.64.1.60pm 2.18 

—0.56 6 -fldit -QJZ 
—1326 IVIVflS -0.63 

3.53 2.24-2.19pm 3 JX 

—14.72 400-1 lOOda -18.00 

-4.47 200-ZTSdis -5.90 
-6JB 26-27dis -5.96 

-4.74 8V8>idte -4 ja 
-1 J4 3.60-3.90dls -1.87 
—737 12Vl2>idte -SJ 3 
1.73 0.91-0JI6pm 1.64 

2.35 11V9pm 2.22 
4.02 1-96-1 .91 pm 3.68 

t UK and Ireland era quoted in U.S. currency. Forward premium# and 
discount# apply to the U.S. dollar end not to the individual currency. 
Belgian rate Is lor convertible trance. Bn an eta I franc 53.70-5160. 


1- 4270-1.4280 
1.1735-1.T74S 
1J6SO-1J660 
26746-2.9766 
5360-53-40 
9654-9.66 

2- 6360-2.6370 
16ZV-1634 
161.25-16166 
1,758-1.778 
7.924-7.92% 

8.0448-04% 

7.04-7644 
215.05-215.15 

18.44VIB.544 18614-18.524 4-3%gro pm 
2.1660-1.1700 2.1680-2.1690 0.76-0.70C pm 


1.4160-1.4300 

1.17T7-1.1780 

16844-16860 

2.9630-2.8795 

53.16-5369 

9-52V9.584 

2.6240-2.6426 

1624163% 

1B0 65-161 68 

1.774-1.786 

7.8847.934 

8.004-8.05% 

76147.95% 

21460-215.55 


0-46-0 -42c pm 
0.17-0. 13c pm 
0.03-0.0SC dia 
0.54-061 c pm 

2 - 3c dra . 
41%ore die 
0.80-0.75pf pm 
100-300O die 
60- 70c die ' 
88%flre die 

3- 3%ore dis 
062-0. 97c dlS 
44 Sore die 
0.33-069y pm 



| YEN 


l.| 1.49E 
0.701 1. 


3.7661 307.0] 
8.657 B16.1 


0.866: 0.3701 1. 

36B7| 4.660} lajes 


0.671 1 1^43 3678 867.31 
0.3831 0.461 1616! 99 


81.541 

1000 . 


11.49 3.095.' 4.848; 2539.1 1.1 
6.040 a.169! 2. 976 1779.j fc2 


n.a 

i.i9 s: 

:.28l2: 


3.O50i 0.828:’ 11281 674.4 O.t 
57,43 j 10.0^ 13.84) 887(Lj W 

la' 8.695^.698! 8811“ l.« 
,7u! 14 1.37a; 8aa4[.«i( 


0635 0.336 0.886 ! 78.88) 8.704*0.789' l.| W7.B) Oj 

0.394 j 0.5681 1.483 1 I80j9j 4.688) 1.819) L673 . 1000.' 


Ct ) 
B Fr. I 
Yen par 


0.3131 0.738! 1.938< 167^! 6.fi«3' lL88B]’a.l7» 130S.} 

1.318; 1.876) 4.944! 403.8! 15.081 4.084) 5.678! 3334.1 
UOOO: French Fr per 10: Un per TAtt Bala Fr pet m 


FORWARD RATES AGAINST STERUNG J 

1-month 3-month 6-month 


Oct. 18 | 

Short 

7 Days 

1 

Three 

90t 

term 

notice 

Month 

Months 

Months 


EURO-CURRENCY INTEREST RATES 


Dollar 

D-Mark 


Spot 

1.4Z7S 

3.7650 


1.4233 

3.7425 


1.4163 

3.7027 


Sterilng 

U3. Dollar-} 


Can Dollar. 

D Guilder^ 
Sw. Franc-..: 
Deutechmrlc 
Fr. Franc ...J 
Italian L lra~ f 

BJFr.fFln)_| 

Br.FriCon/i 

Yen —1 

D. Krone — 1 
AsfanS (Sngl, 


liia-iiB, | 11 
71 b -8 
75*819 
SVSTb 

l«»-lfl« 
43 a 41 f 
91# 9% 

18-14 


. 115a 

7 SI* 

&V378 

3«e-iJ» 
41*459 
9I 8 9U 
18 Ie -14 


llSa-ltfi 

31® 

4Jf-*Sa 


9 U- 9 it i 8% -9 
9l«.91, B3«-9 

6%-6* 6ae6J* 

B V10 j 91*- 10 


8-81* 


I 83e*T, 
; Ste-87, 

' •Hi 

j 9U-9«« 
: 84i« 



854-9 

8%B 

6J*-8Se 

91S-95S 


11 . 

8 

aai-a 

fiia-6 


11 * 


104-H 

154-1 


e?fl-9ia 

84-94 


we 


One 

Year 


Swin Ft® dc ••»••»■•»#»•>••,» 
Japanese Yen 

■3.0950 

307.00 

3.0754 

305.86 

3.0420 

303.25 

2.9966 

299.96 29431^- 

- — 


0 


114-114 

84-868 

»*■»* 

aig-B 

liS 1 * 

4T#-3 
1078-11 4 
134-14 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 


Ecu 

oarmf 


Currency 


agaferat Eou 
October 18 


7. change . j 

from % change ■ ‘ -jf* 
adjusted for Okie 
divergence 


8*-8* | 84-8* j 


9 94 
9-94 

SA-S* 

94-94 

84-86* 


Long-term Eurodollars: two yoara 9%-9% per cent: three year* 9V-104 per 
cenc lour year* 104-1 04 per canc five yeara 104-10% per cent nominal. Short- 
term rates are call for U.6. dollars and Japanesa yan; others two day*' notice. 


Belgian ftanc ... 
Daniah Krona ... 
German. D-mark 
French Franc ... 
Dutch Guilder... 
Irish Punt ...... 

Italian lira ...... 


44.8329 

44-762* 

-0.18 

+0.01 

: 

8.12BS7 . 

8.00629 

-130 

-0.71 

* 

2.23840 

230611 

-1.31 

-0.62 


636402 

6.74305 

-1.76 

-037 

: 

232208 

2.49421 

-1.11 

-0.32 

: 

0.72*578 

0.713947 

-1.47 

-0.68 

; 

1620.60 

1491.54 

-131 

-1.78 


era for Ecu. therefore positive change donates ■ 




Or 


weak currency. Adjustment calculated by Financial Times- 


t-h 


MONEY MARKETS 


No hint of early rate change 


Tbe London money market 
waited anxiously for the -speech 


by Mr Nigel Lawson, Chancellor 

Excxw 


of the Exchequer, at the Mansion 
House on Thursday night, but 
the event was allowed to pass 
without any very strong reaction. 

Mr Lawson’s statement that the 
Government would not hesitate 
to raise short-term interest rates 
to tighten monetary conditions 
would have bad more immediate 
impact It rates were not already 
nearly double tbe rate of infla- 
tion, and if sterling M3 bad not 
been relegated to '& more minor 
role in determining policy. 

Sterling M3 has grown at an 
annual rate of 185 per cent in 
the last six months, but the 
narrow monetary aggregate of 
notes and coin, known as MO, 
has grown by only 3.3 per cent 


UK clearing banks 
lending rate Hi per 
Since JnJy 30. 


cent 


Since sales of gilts will no 
ithod of keeping 


In the same period, and by^ja 


mere 1J. per cent In the 
three months. 


longer be a met 
money supply under control, but 
simply a means of funding the 
Government’s borrowing needs, 
via the public sector borrowing 
requirement, there should also 
be no need for the authorities to 
increase interest rates to sell 
stock. The high yields on gilts 
become attractive as Interest 
rates are brought back down, 
but this tactic should no longer 
be necessary. 

Tbe Chancellor’s forecast that 
inflation will be below 4 per 
cent next year, coupled with his 
intimation that interest rates will 
remain firm, should help to 
underpin sterling. It will also be 
seen as conforming with the 
spirit of tbe Group of Five 


declaration to boost the value 
of the major currencies against 
the dollar. 

The net result for tbe money 
market was therefore very little. 
Interest rates are unlikely to fall 
very far, but with the pound 
fiim and inflation declining there 
is also little immediate prospect 
of a rise. 


MONEY RATES .; 

<4 pm) 

Prime rata - 

Broker loan rare 

Fed funde ..nm' 

Fed iunde at intervention .Vr**WHE~‘ 

Treasury Bffls A Bonds ;. 

One monte 

Two month 

Three month 

Si* month ...... ~.w^3 

One year :... 

Two year 

Three year _ 

Four year w 

Five year HM 

Seven year .; 

10 year ^ 

30 year 


BANK OF ENGLAND TREASURY BILL TEN! 


Oot 18 ; Oct. 4 


(Oct 18 




Bills on offer £l00iri 1 £lOOm Top Aooeptad 

T “aio f . 1 * I „ rate of dtooonidLll.1104. 

application#.. — >£346m ■ £3 17.46m, Average 

Total allocated — 1 £200m ; £l00m j rate of diacoun 

Minimum .1 

aooeptod 6lcU», £97.23 

Allotment at J 

iJ 


minimum level. 


41* 


. Average yleW 

£97.846) Amount on orfer 1 , i 

at next tender. J *100n J 




84* 


Lo nd on, be nd 1 Mb M a t ur e tm up to 14 dm. baird 2 Mr IS nr'38: 
band 3 MR* 34 b 83 daya and bend 4 MUa 64» Wdm BMea quM 
aaM Bank d England treyteg at nbg rates wiik Che ' 


WEEKLY CHANGE IN WORLD INTEREST RATES 


FT LONDON INTERBANK FIXING 


LONDON 
Baae rate# 

7 day interbank 
3mth Interbank 
Treasury foil Tender 
Band 1 BII4 
Band* Bills 
tana 3 foils 
Band 4 Bills 
3 Mtti. Treasury Bill* 
1 Mth. Bank Bllla 
3 Mth. Bank folia 


Oct. lfi Ichanse 


|H4 

224 

ms 

11.0988 

ilk 


Ell At 


114 

HA 

1114 

■II?- 


iUnch 'd 

.+ 4 
—-Jr 

■ + 0.8841 
flinch'd 

itlnch'd 
‘Uneh 'd 
'(inch'd 
'Unch'd 
Uncn 'd 


NEW YORK 
( Prime rate* 

I Federal funde 


Oct 28 


; 94 

7fi 

3 Mth. Treasury Bills’ 7.41 
6 Mth. Treasury Kile r 7.66 
3 Mth. CD ; 7.98 


jehange 


a 1.00 «.m. oct. iff* 
Three month* U3. dobra 


fox months ui. defeat 



lunch'd 

i^.oi 

1 — 0.08 

r — 0.04 


bid 81116 


bid 8 S/IB 


offer 8 B/IG 


" »:= 


arithmetic 


TOKYO 

One month foils 
Throe month foils 


6.48875 

6.46676 


(Inch’d 

Unoh'd 


! FRANKFURT 

J Lombard ' 6.5 

One Mth. Interbank 4.675 
-Three month : 4.778 

1 PARIS * 

- Intervention Rate ' 94 

One Mth. Interbank] S,i 


Unoh'd 

UnCtl’d 

+0.10 


The taing rates era the 
areana. rounded to the tsa . _ _ 
sixteenth, of the bid and nffwed ratee 
for SlOm quoted by die market n> 


Ova reterenca banka at 11 . 
woririnn day. ' The banka- 0 ! 
Wenndnamr Beak. Bank 
Dextachs Bank. Baoquo l 
Paris ond Uorsao Gaaramy- 



fraaj 


LONDON MONEY RATES 




Oct. 18 


Over 

.night 


BRUSSELS 
One month 
Three month 
AMSTERDAM 
One month 
Three month 


| 84 
1 84 


-4 

—4 


54 

54 


tA' 

+rfe 


MILAN 
One month 
Three month 

; DUBLIN 
‘One month 
* Three month 


■+4 

+4 


9-28 


110 
: 97* 


1+4 

f+4 


Interbank^. 

Sterling CDs- — 

LooalAuthorttyOepos ; 114-114 
Local Author*yeoncte j 
Discount MM Qcpos. 


7 days j J Three ' Six r 

notice 1 Month - -Month* ! Month* 


114-214 

114-114 


'llJs-llWilliJr-lISB 


Company Depoi | 

: Depose, 1 


Finance Hse 1 . 

Treasury Bills (Buy)— f 


9114-114-114 

11 -ia ! 114 


MONEY RATES 


Bank Bills (Buy! .... 

Fine Trade Bill* (Buy) 
Dollar CDs.....,,. ...... ,. 

SDR Linked Depot .... 

ECU Unk*d Depoa.... 


114- 114. 1 14-1141 





li- 

114 

I. S 

j7.83-7^sj 
7<S-7J|1 74-8 , 
1 84-84 1 BA-Bft t 


Oct. 18 

> ; One 1 Two 

OVr-fogT Monti) \ Month* 

Three Six Lombard 

Months Months iln’irittion 

Frankfurt.. 

4.4-4.B “4.60 -*.79 4.6A.7 

■4. 70-4 .85 4.76 436; 

0rt-»iV . 8*4-048 
41*3*8 — 

SH-61S ' 6B-5Ji 
6.46879| - : 

14la-14SB' — j 

SiJSl? ’ 9Ta-i0l*j 

S3 

0*5 

Zurich 


Tokyo.— — 

6.31876- 6.46870' 6.46873 

— 

Brussels- 

Dublin 

1010b' 9Jfi'10>a 0^-10 



Treasury Bills (sell): one-month I1*n per cent: three-month 
Bank bills (sell): one-momh It 3 * per cent: ihrae-monih ll%> par MPt." 
Bills-. Average tender raw of discount 11.0382 per cent. ECHO Riled. 
Semember 4 to October 1 (Inclusive): 11 .397 per cent. Local' * 
Finance Houses seven dsy*' notice. . others seven days' fixed. ■ F5« 
Base Rate 12 per cent from October 1 1565, Bank Dhposlr 
seven doya' notice 6.25-8. 67b per cant (««] . Ceriflcsiu or Tax DepfelB 
6): Deposits £100.000 and over held under one month ii«* per'WflGv 
months >1% per cent; three-six months 11% par cent; six-nine month*, 
cent nln*-l2 months u per cent Under E100.000- 10% par cent 
Daposlts held under Series 6 11 per cent Deposits vrithdrawir-lof 




,*'jr«S*' ' i 


> 


l -J 









